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PRELUDE 


Readers of this magazine no doubt felt a special kinship 
with George Willig, the young toy designer and urban 
alpinist who captivated New Yorkers last spring with the 
year’s oddest mountaineering expedition. Willig, you 
recall, spent 125 minutes calmly toiling up the sheer 
vertical face of his personal Everest—the 110-story World 
Trade Center in lower Manhattan. By the time he reached 
the top (1,350 feet), he had attracted thousands of awed 
spectators and incurred the wrath of city officials who 
threatened to sue him for $250,000, the alleged cost of 
mobilizing hundreds of policemen to control the cheering 
crowds and trafficjams. 

Political wisdom prevailed. Willig’s modesty and 
obvious sanity made him such an instant hero that Mayor 
Abraham Beame quickly settled for a fine of $1.10, one 
penny for each floor climbed. Equally fitting, Willig 
refused to exploit his celebrity—no cigarette endorsements 
or other “commercialism” for him. The sole purpose of his 
feat, he explained, was to meet “a challenge to my inge- 
nuity.” He intends to hew to that standard. “Whatever I 
do in the future,” he said, “I think itshould show that man 
can do things alone.” 

George Willig’s courage reminded me that QUEST/77 
is a magazine about risk-takers, and it’s time the editor took 
the risk of stating his editorial biases. One of them concerns 
human achievement, the main subject in these pages. 
QUEST/77 is widely knownasa “positive” magazine, but 
Iam justasallergic to blind optimism as I am to blind 
pessimism. I agree with the late Ernest Becker that much 
human achievement is evil—a fear-ridden striving to deny 
death by dominating other human beings. I sometimes 
doubt that even the most beneficial achievement is worth 
the effort. Nothing lasts: not art, fame, love, money, power. 
Nature is as indifferent to saints as it is to sinners. And yet, 
despite our powerlessness, Iam intensely exhilarated by 
the quiet heroism, wit, and zest for life that I observe in 
people all around me. Iam more than ever convinced that 
even when humans lose all else, we retain an unassailable 
freedom—the power to choose our attitude toward any 
circumstances. This is the power Camus perceived in the 
myth of Sisyphus, whom the gods condemned to cease- 
lessly roll a rock to the top of a mountain, from which it 
then rolled back—again and again for eternity. By impla- 
cably toiling on despite his absurd predicament, Camus 
writes, “Sisyphus is superior to his fate. He is stronger than 
his rock. ... One must imagine Sisyphus happy.” 

It is the spirit of human effort, the spirit of endless 
rebirth in spite of death, that moves me, rather than the 
results, many of them trivial at best. Thus, QUEST/77 


admires people who rise above their fate, reject self-pity, 
exercise their best talents, and relish new beginnings. It’sa 
magazine for and about people in quest of all sorts of 
Everests, people who believe in self-determination and 
who refuse to live in ruts. But don’t expect it to respect 
every human achievement—only those that enhance life 
rather than demean it. 

George Willig’s exploit solved none of mankind’s prob- 
lems, but the aesthetics of it cheered me up and it perfectly 
expressed the spirit of QUEST/77. There’s something else: 
Willig’s solo climb occurred just six days after the 50th 
anniversary of Lindbergh’s solo flight across the Atlantic. 
The coincidence perhaps means only that May weather is 
good for solo adventures. Even so, I noticed that people 
responded to Willig almost as warmly as their grand- 
parents did to Lindbergh 50 Mays ago. This emboldened 
me to think that America’s recent mood of cynicism and 
despair has not seriously eroded our national affection for 
risk-takers and high achievers, and it greatly heartened me 
about the future of QUEST/77, which is designed to 
nurture that affection. 

In this issue, our fourth, you’ll meet a variety of questing 
people whom my colleagues and I have chosen for many of 
the reasons given above. They range from a venturesome 
English couple, Susan Chitty and Thomas Hinde, who 
walked across Europe with their children; to four eminent 
architects who explain the “dream houses” they’ve 
designed; to Michael Pope, a coal engineer who’s invented 
an ingenious process to burn coal cleanly for the first time. 
We're especially proud to present Peter Matthiessen’s 
absorbing memoir about finding his family roots in rural 
Virginia; a political satire by Pavel Kohout, the dissident 
Czech playwright; a provocative essay by E. F. Schuma- 
cher, author of Small Is Beautiful; and a delightful humor 
piece by George Plimpton, explaining his idiosyncratic 
notions about sports writing (“The Small Ball Theory”). 
There’s lots more, including a profile of Rebecca West, and 
a Potentials section about trees that’s made me seriously 
consider becoming a tree farmer. 

I’d like to think you’re reading QUEST/77 because you 
not only admire the people in it but are very much like 
them yourself. Ifso, I’m tempted to call youa sophisticated 
optimist, and I want you to know that you're not alone. 
Apparently there are so many other Americans like 
you (dare I call them the Positive Majority?) that 
QUEST/77’s circulation is growing faster than I ever 
dreamed possible. At last count, we had 260,000 readers— 
42 percent more than expected. We'll do our best to 
deserve them. 
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While you've been working your way up 
for all these years, we've been quietly 
waiting for you to arrive. 
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RETURN TO 


BLADENSFIELD 


PETER MATTHIESSEN 


Cian years ago, in 
April, I first came here to 
Bladensfield, which lies far 
out on the Northern Neck of 
tidewater Virginia. That 
winter, 1956, my mother had 
given me a faded typescript 
of a family document, The 
Children of Bladensfield During 
the Cwil War, a vivid and 
moving account of that 
period as seen through the 
eyes of a child. The author, 
her great-aunt Evelyn Ward, 
had dedicated her story to 
“the grandchildren and the 
great-great-grandchildren of 
the old place,” and as this 
indiscriminate aggregation 
happened to include myself, 
the story filled me with the 
nostalgia of lost roots; for Bladensfield was not just an old 
place, it was our old place. 

Asa child of Bladensfield, I knew, I was starting rather 
late; in 1956 I was already 28. But Bladensfield was far 
away from everything, and my mother said that she had 
not gone there often, although she had kept fond memo- 
ries. At the time of her first visit, as a child of 10, just before 
World War I, five of the 12 “Children of Bladensfield” 
were already gone; the oldest brothers, Will and Charley 
Ward, had died as brave young soldiers in the Civil War. 
The last of the 12, Channing Ward, had died in 1945. But 
Bladensfield was still very much in the family, and it 
seemed important to go there as soon as possible. 

So on a cool, fresh April day in 1956 I drove eastward 
down the Northern Neck and—because in those days the 
old place was still innocent of telephone (and heat and 
plumbing)—descended upon Bladensfield without warning. 

In forest light, the house rose like a woody growth, dark 
silver-green with years of weather. Unreasonably, I had 


PETER MATTHIESSEN is the author of At Play in 

the Fields of the Lord and, most recently, Far Tortuga. 

This piece is excerpted from his introduction to The Children 
of Bladensfield, which will be published in December. 


“This place is where you look for something you haven't got.” 


expected a white house, but 
either the paint had worn 
away or the house had never 
known a coat of paint at all; 
the dank green fungus and 
the rotting weatherboards 
under the eaves, the broken 
attic panes deepened its 
gothic atmosphere; high dor- 
mers, narrow gables, bleak 
uncurtained windows, and a 
brick foundation rising two 
feet out of the ground made 
the house seem higher, gaunt- 
er than it was. Its several 
doors looked irrevocably 
shut, as if its occupants were 
long gone or had boarded 
themselves up, to close away 
the modern world at the dis- 
tant highway. 

Two English box trees, grown gigantesque, stood watch 
over the house with that air of melancholy wistfulness that 
is peculiar to formality untended. There was no sign of life, 
no sound, and instinct forbade me to call out; my presence 
was already an intrusion. Then the silence was shattered 
by small-arms fire from an attic window. 

In 1956, the only full-time resident of Bladensfield was 
William Randolph Ward, then 67, a son of one of the 
Children of Bladensfield, who was doing his best to keep 
the place from falling into ruin; I wondered if he took me 
for a Yankee. But soon he came down to the door, 
explaining even as we introduced ourselves that he was 
skirmishing with the local woodpeckers, who had been 
making much too free with the old weatherboarding. 
What was worse, beavers were ruining the fishpond he had 
constructed by damming the stream below the house. 
Surely not, I said: according to a work on vanishing 
wildlife in the process of being written by myself, there had 
been no beavers in Virginia since the 18th century. Uncle 
William, a tall, vigorous man with a military mustache, 
marched me straight down to the pond for a look at his 
beaver-gnawed stumps, after which, with an improved 
attitude, I was shown about Bladensfield Plantation. 
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In her foreword, Evelyn Ward declares: “Bladensfield is 
one of the very old places in Virginia. According to the 
Guide Book of the Northern Neck, the house was built 
about the year 1690, by Nicholas Rochester, of the family 
of Rochesters who founded the city of Rochester in New 
York.” It was later owned by the Carters and passed on to 
their daughter Ann, who married John Peck. My great- 
great-grandfather, the Reverend William Ward, bought 
the place from the Peck family in 1842. William Ward was 
the rector of three country churches, but about 1854 he 
gave up the ministry and turned his full attention to the 
Bladensfield Female Seminary, a private school he had 
started in his house in the 1840s, which was highly thought 
of on the Northern Neck. 

In these years war must have seemed remote, but my 
great-grandmother, Martha, already in her 20s, could 
recall listening in bed one night as her father clumped up 
and down the hall with General Lee, worrying at the 
possibilities of war (Lee’s birthplace was 14 miles away). 
And it was in this uneasy period before the war, just as 
Lincoln is elected President, that Aunt Evie’s account begins: 

Children, how little you know of the great Civil War. Oh yes, you 
know the names of the battles, who fought, who won, and the like; but 
what of the great rush and surge in the hearts of that time? What was 
right, what was wrong? I want you to know, and history may tell, if 
it is written. As acontribution, I will tell you the story of the children 
of your old home during those fateful pears. As a child I saw it. Asa 
child I have to tell it; but it shall be true. 

It is autumn again when her book ends, four years later. 
How much joy and pain is distilled in those few years! 

By the fall, all the servants had left except Louisa and her little 
son. She didn’t want to go, but Papa said she was avaluable servant, 
who could command far higher wages in town than he could afford to 
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“There isa place I love to be 
Upona bench under a shady tree 
And out in front for all to see 
Is a beautiful lake that is made by me. 


A conceited thing for me to say 

But itis a place my friends can play 
Tknow a place where one can ponder 
And look way out beyond the yonder.” 
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pay. He insisted upon her going. Finally, she agreed. We helped her 
make her preparations to leave, and bade her a loving farewell. 

r! We stood facing new and difficult conditions. 
Father had one silver quarter and a heap of Confederate money, now 
not worth a dime. He had never ploughed a day in his and was no 
longer young. For a time we thought we should not be able to k 
Bladensfield, but it was secured to us. Dear old place, w 
dormer windows looking at us through the trees as they had alway 
done; it was still to be our home. What love and protection it 
expressed, and expresses to us still! Above us arched the blue sky. To 
us it was a symbol of God’s love and care, and that belief was a well 
of living water to us. We drank of it unquestioningly, and drew 


strength we could have gotten in no other way. I remember that time 
as a difficult time of change, but shot through with great neighborly 
good feeling and cooperation, and an intense love for our dear South. I 
remember hearty laughs at awkward attempts to do unaccustomed 
things. I remember life bravely and cheerfully lived. We were young. 
We laughed and hoped, loved each other, and did what we could. 


N, it was 1956, and the house had gone unchan for 
90 years. So far from the highway, in the April sunshine 
and the light of flowers, the atmosphere of time suspended 
was uncanny: Children of Bladensfield might come run- 
ning from the spring at any moment. 
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Perhaps, had they come, they would have been sad- 
dened by the decrepitude of their old home. Yet the 
interior, as Uncle William said—“all but the attic” —was 
in good repair, and its rooms, though small in the style of 
early times, had big windows and were light and airy. On 
the ground floor, four main rooms led into a hall that, 
crossing the house from north to south, was floored by 
magnificent pine timbers 32 feet long; this arrangement 
was repeated on thesecond floor, where the bedrooms were. 

Uncle William showed me a child’s high chair, the 
heavy rungs of which, trod by generations of small feet, his 
own included, were all but gone. Everywhere, doorsills 
were worn down as low as the level of the floor, and even 
the solid brass of the old doorknobs had rubbed away, so 
that the knobs looked skinny in their fittings. The rooms 
were cluttered with antiques and memorabilia, including 
the Reverend Ward’s great Bible, a chair in which he 
composed his sermons, Confederate bonds, a kerosene 
lamp bought in 1860, spinning wheels, medicine mortars, 
and works of art by various females of the family, notably 
my great-grandmother, Martha Ward Carey, who had 
been an admirer of Titian, to judge from a dramatic work 
that hangs among the family portraits in the parlor. There 
were also three venerable pianos, “This one was bought in 
1849,” said Uncle William, seating himself and playing 
me a sprightly song of his own composition. 


I inquired as to the purpose of a wonder- 
ful device built into a sturdy Quaker 
Oats carton. William said, “This thing 
has puzzled the engineers for years.” 


After the Civil War, Martha became the energetic 
leader of the family. In the 1870s, she had acquired the 
adjacent “Porter’s Farm” not with money, since she had 
none, but by selling off the virgin timber on this property 
that she then paid for with the proceeds of the sale. She was 
enterprising and indomitable, qualities that turned a little 
in her later life and made her a “livin’ terror.” Uncle 
William recalls that “Mattie liked to cause a row wherever 
she went.” Apparently her intransigence commenced at 
birth, for when denied anything at all, she would terrify her 
mother by holding her breath until she became unconscious. 

Like many Southerners, the Wards have faith in the 
unusual beauty of their women, and possibly Mattie was 
the most beautiful of all: “The Good Lord,” she used to 
say, turning her head this way and that, “blessed me with 
this gloe-rious hay-uh.” During the war, Mattie had 
enraptured my great-grandfather, James Carey, a Balti- 
morean “exquisite in manners and appearance,” as Aunt 
Evie describes him, who had been jailed for having resisted 
the passage of Butler’s troops through Baltimore. He 
married Mattie in 1869 and died in 1877, leaving her 
penniless. After her husband died, life was indeed hard for 
the young widow, who struggled to support herself and her 
two children by taking student boarders from Johns 
Hopkins into her house in Baltimore. 

Uncle William talked about Great-Uncle Chan and 
about his father, both of whom had become engineers; 
Randolph Ward had built railroads in Cuba, Panama, 
and Yucatan, and as far away as the Argentine. After the 
war, three of the sisters moved to Washington. Lucy took a 
lifelong job at the U.S. Patent Office, and Evie and Fonnie 
started a school, “The Misses Ward,” at 1713 Q Street, 
where, in the chronic absence of the father, they raised 
Randolph’s young children, William and Cornelia. None 
of the three sisters ever married, though Aunt Evie espe- 
cially was very pretty and had “lots of suitors,” my mother 
recalls. In 1920, the three maiden aunts retired per- 
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manently to Bladensfield. That same year they were 
joined by William Ward and by his sister, Cornelia, 
recently a widow, whose five children were raised there. In 
the 1930s Uncle William married and departed, and when 
Aunt Evie died in 1941, Bladensfield stood empty. 

But nine years later Uncle William returned. He was 
alone there, although his wife and sister and the children of 
both families joined him whenever they could. Since he 
regards it as the homestead, Uncle William was saddened 
by what he considers a family tendency to drift away, but 
he was aware that Bladensfield’s lack of telephone, heat, 
and plumbing (an ingenious cold-water system of his own 
invention did not include a toilet) might dismay less hardy 
admirers than himself; on the other hand, his age and 
means set limits on his restorations, and all had to defer to 
such immediate concerns as new weatherboards and 
shingles and a coat of paint: the poplar weatherboards 
beneath the eaves, sighed Uncle William, with as much 
pride as regret, had not been replaced in the two centuries 
or more since the house was built. He intended to do much 
of the work himself, for he is a hydraulic engineer and 
inspired inventor, even if most of the inventions remain in 
the experimental stage. (“On my first visit,” my father 
recalls, “William was trying to rig an airplane propeller to 
his outboard, to turn his boat into an autogiro.” In fact, 
the family has lumped all his inventions under the generic 
term “wind machines.”) On a tour of the attic, I inquired 


Lying in the big bed, in my 
own middle age, I felt secretive 
safe, and innocent and 
exultant, like a little boy. 
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i Evelyn Ward, author of 
The Children of Bladensfield. 


as to the purpose of a wonderful device built into a sturdy 
Quaker Oats carton, and William nodded his head enig- 
matically. “This thing has puzzled the engineers for 
years,” he said, turning it over in his big hands, then 
replacing it without explaining what it was. He gave mea 
certain look he has, ironic, self-deprecating, wistful. “They 
couldn’t figure it out,” he sighed, “and couldn’t duplicate it.” 

Not long after my first visit to Bladensfield, I had a letter 
from Uncle William, accepting this Northern cousin into a 
Southern family: 

T want to say how pleased I am to know you and I only wish you 
could have stayed longer so as to know Bladensfield and one of its 
antiques (me) better. I realize how this house strikes others used to 
modern, immaculate homes, but it does not pretend to be modern in any 
way and could not be even with modern facilities. As I told you, it 
would be wrong to replace worn door sills etc. for the sign of antiquity 
would thus be removed (yes, strengthen underneath where this will 
not show ). Being past heir to this enormous restoration problem puts 
me ona spot. I am doing what I can within my means and labor. 
Yesterday I had a big road machine to widen the drive in from the 
main road. Tons of honeysuckle, roots, stumps etc. were pushed into 
gullies and piles before the real road work could begin. . . . Before the 
Wards’ time, there was a much larger pond here, built by John Peck, 
and it had a grist mill run by water power. Part of the dam is still 
there, and the road. Some day I have in mind to restore it... . 

He also said that he was installing new poplar weath- 
erboarding and had a plan to paint the house; there was 
another plan to put in a bathroom with hot water, and a 
telephone was on its way. 

I think it would do you good to come down again soon. May and 
June are pretty months here. Lots of flowers in May, and the fish start 
biting then. I think this place is what many dream of having, so 
though we are not rich in money matters, we are quite wealthy in 
other ways. For example, we have four horses (we had nine) and 
think of what people give per hour to ride just one. Personally, you 
would have to pay me to ride... . 


But two more decades passed until, in November of 
1975, I was invited to speak at the University of Virginia. 
On a bright autumn Saturday, I drove over from Char- 
lottesville with friends. Almost immediately we were taken 
out to inspect Uncle William’s latest invention, a well- 
made arrangement of turbojet compressors and a kerosene 
motor mounted on a small platform set upon four bicycle 
tires. In theory, at least, this device could lift its inventor 
into the air and bear him away, as he said himself, “to parts 
unknown.” He gave us a long look, standing there in the 
cold November air. “The whole thing cost me $84 and my 
own time,” he said quietly, and tapped his temple. “Isn’t it 
worth that, to keep the old man from going senile?” 

My cousin Katharine, who is Uncle William’s niece and 
was raised at Bladensfield, once wrote me: 

I see Uncle as the personification of what young people today mean 
when they say of a man that he is Beautiful, and he has Soul in their 
meaning of the word. He was many years ahead of them in returning 
to the land, and in “doing his own thing,” and it took courage to 
believe in his ability to make it at Bladensfield. Such a man must 
have great inner resources; he has always worked hard on his projects 
and has depended only on his own resourcefulness. So sure is he in his 
knowledge of the basic principles of electrical and mechanical 
engineering that he has absolute conviction that his flights of creative 
imagination will work. I, for one, am convinced that Uncle is some 
kind of unrecognized inventive genius; and engineers and inventors 
who have sought Uncle out over his years at Bladensfield have 
expressed great respect for his capacity to comprehend abstract 
concepts of mathematics and principles of very advanced engineering. 
His optimism comes from his faith in his ability; he knows that by 
proper application of his theories, his space platform (or whatever) 
can take off and soar over the rooftop of Bladensfield. Therefore, we 
cannot accuse him of foolish fantasy. I wonder if he told you about his 
relationship with the celebrated inventor John Hays Hammond, who 
came to Bladensfield to consult him? Also, did you know that Uncle 
has papers to prove that he propounded the theory of inertial 
navigation to the Navy years ahead of the construction of the 
Nautilus? The Navy paid him no heed. Just think how frustrating 
it has always been for him not to have the finances or equipment 
needed to develop his ideas! Uncle is reaching out desperately to be 
heard before it is too late: “Here I am, William Ward, a great 
inventor with ideas the world needs, hidden behind the honeysuckle 
curtains of Bladensfield, deep in the woods.”’. . . 


Unae William’s wife, Evelyn, had given up her teaching 
and returned permanently to Bladensfield; their daugh- 
ter, “Young Evie” Milsted, with her three children, was 
also living there, and so was a cousin called “Bill Burr’”— 
not “Bill,” but in the Southern usage, plain “Bill Burr.” 
They all came out and lined up on the driveway, as people 
did when courtesy was still in fashion, from little Edgar 
Milsted, five years old, to Uncle William, 87, white-haired 
now but still erect and very tall. 

Bladensfield was the family home again, and I knew 
right then that my mother must be persuaded to return 
here for a visit; she had not been here since Aunt Evie’s 
funeral, in 1941, and she would certainly be interested in 
all the changes. The fabled telephone had come, there was 
a heater in the dining room, and real hot water; there was 
also a toilet that sat proudly in the very center of the 
downstairs bathroom, as if inviting admiring visitors to 
walk around it. Otherwise, the interior was as shabby as 
ever; the atmosphere was virtually unchanged. What had 
changed was the outside of the house, now painted 
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white; for some reason, the old place looked much smaller. 

Cousin Katharine, for one, was not altogether pleased 
by these improvements: 

The patina that had over several hundred years given the old 
clapboard its silvery mossy tones has all been replaced and painted, 
thus revealing the lack of architectural design of the original house, 
plus the off-balance addition put on by my great-grandfather—your 
great-great, I believe. Just as too much makeup in old age reveals and 
distorts more than it enhances, so it is with renovations. And even the 
very necessary steps that have been taken to heat the old house and 
provide plumbing have for me greatly reduced its charm and 
challenge. In my childhood, all furniture that was common or 
“tacky” was relegated to the attic. Everything was very uncomfort- 
able and inconvenient and the gaping holes in the plaster over our beds 
created in me a lifetime fear of ghosts and darkness. . . . I wonder if 
you have noticed how much Virginia boxwood smells like a cat 
pan... well, Bladensfield was redolent with both sources of this 
peculiar fragrance, for in my day the whole place was overrun with 
cats. My older brother John used to provoke the greatest nostalgia for 
the old place by reminding me how the cushions on the hall sofas 
(those converted rifle-box resting places ) were delightful places to lie 
and enjoy the summer breezes which brought out the pungent smells of 
the old cushions. Perhaps the nose remembers best of all. 


Ana so, on our journey to Bladensfield, at Easter in 1976, 
I was fascinated to see what my mother would recall. We 
drove up from Richmond on a lovely late afternoon of an 
unseasonable spring day (it was 90 degrees) and “Cousin 
Betty,” to give her her Bladensfield name, took the greatest 
pleasure in the different greens of the Southern country- 
side, the redbud and dogwood and tall foxtail pines. 
Toward evening, we passed through the village of Tappa- 
hannock, on the Rappahannock River—very different 
today from the town described in Aunt Evie’s account. 
Only the broad brown river of the tidewater, stretching a 
mile across to the dark green forests of the Northern Neck 
where Bladensfield lies hidden, remains unchanged. 

Across the river, we turned eastward on the winding 
roads, arriving toward dusk at the unmarked gate of 
Bladensfield. The day had been exceptionally hot, and my 
mother, who was 73, was tired, but even in the near 
darkness of our arrival, the memories of evening walks on 
the old road came flooding back, and the mimosa blossoms, 
used by the children to powder their noses yellow, and the 
chinquapin nuts that were gathered in early fall. Soon we 
were far distant from the road, at the inner gate; through 
the old trees came the soft glow of the house, the light 
broken by the overgrown box trees, locust, and magnolia, 
and a gigantic Osage orange, with its gnarled trunk. 

In hot weather at Bladensfield, the family sits in the 
main hall, which extends straight across the house from 
north to south, and draws all the cool breezes. There, 
under Uncle William’s approving gaze, Cousin Betty was 
welcomed home with a glass of bourbon. A gentle evening 
was spent enjoying the soft air, the fresh narcissi on the 
table, the old pictures on the walls and the old stories— 
how General Lee had walked this floor with Papa, and 
how these two Confederate rifle crates, now converted to 
hall benches, were snatched by the 55th Virginia Infantry 
from beneath Mama’s bed at Tappahannock (“No time 
for modesty now, Ma’am!”), how black Louisa had been 
fooled into opening this strong south door, admitting those 
Yankees who took away poor Charley. And then Cousin 
Betty was shown to the south room on the second floor 


where her own great-grandfather had died. Death is at 
home in this old house—“Fonnie died right there where 
that piano is,” Uncle William had said earlier, down in the 
dining room. As for myself, I slept in “Papa’s” bed, a 
magnificent four-poster of tiger maple in the Bee Room; 
here Charley had lain on the fateful night that he was 
captured. The family says that the Bee Room is haunted— 
footsteps and the creak of the old rocking chair are heard 
quite often from the attic—and sometimes the magical 
“snaps” in the thin air that were also heard—indoors and 
out—in the vicinity of Aunt Evie. For a long time, in the 
swarming heat, surrounded by ancient and mostly ugly 
wardrobes, washstands, candle lanterns, and clothes chests 
of an America now almost gone, I listened to a whippoor- 
will in the locust trees outside; and lying there in the big 
bed, in my own middle age, I felt secretive, safe, and 
innocent and exultant, like a little boy. 


Nex morning I went out at first light and walked around 
the grounds as the sun rose, pale and misted, from the 
Southern hardwood forest that is still extensive here. The 
warbler migration had not yet begun, but the birds of 
orchard and wood edge were abundant, and in the 
stillness, between ringing sunrise songs of titmice, bob- 
whites, Carolina wrens, the sweet, small voice of a field 
sparrow could be heard from far away. 


Ie regard to the land, Uncle William has no nostalgia for 
old times, and approves wholeheartedly of bulldozers, 
which have made his pond construction so much simpler: 
“You’re looking at a fella who is 87 years old, and as 
modern as anyone you'd care to meet.” Twenty years ago, 
at the time of my first visit, when William supervised the 
farming, there was a fine smell here of horse and harness, 
but the horses have departed now, and the farm machin- 


“T have everything here. 
I don’t need all that stuff rich people have. 
Do you know of a place more beautiful than this? 
I think I’'mricher than they will ever be.” 
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ery is rusting in the weeds behind a sagging shed; the 
mineral smell of the forest has returned. One hundred and 
twenty-five acres are still planted, mostly in wheat and 
corn (the same crops that were planted in the 18th 
century), but the fields are leased, and are worked in a 
matter of hours by huge combines. “I’ve been retired,” 
Uncle William says approvingly, “like the one-horse farmer.” 

While Cousin Betty helped Evelyn prepare some lunch, 
Uncle William got me into his 56 Chevy and drove me 
down to the Seven Acres pond where he had showed me 
beaver stumps 20 years before. From a wood bench on the 
shady dam, we watched a blue-winged teal come tipping 
in through the high forest and climb out again, while 
Uncle William discoursed on the joys of pond construc- 
tion. In the corner of the pond lay the old boat that had 
been rigged up as a wind machine (“That damned 
hovercraft never did work,” its inventor said, disgusted 
with it still), and below the dam lay the remains of an old 
hydraulic generator that had failed to supply electricity to 


In the corner of the pond lay the 

old boat that had been rigged 

up as a wind machine (“That damned 
hovercraft never did work,” its 
inventor said, disgusted with it still). 


the house. Uncle William sighed. “Bill Burr will go 
swimming with you,” he said. “I guess my swimming days 
are about over. Swam across the Rappahannock in 1925— 
took mean houranda half. There were five of us, and three 
made it—the other two were picked up on the buoys. All 
dead now, all but me. I guess the Devil doesn’t want me.” 

Uncle William gave me that sly look of his that is also 
slightly sad, as if to say, “I wonder if you really know why I 
am smiling?” We contemplated each other for a little 
while, and then he said, “I tell you what: if you ever start 
anything up North that you can’t finish, you just come on 
down here, and I’ll take care of it.” 

With Bill Burr, I went to the old spring house at the 
branch in the deep woods, to gather some fresh watercress 
for lunch; it was from this place that the Children of 
Bladensfield went “tugging up the hill,” and perhaps they 
heard a forebear of this wood thrush, or the soft passing of 
spring breezes in the hickories. Bill Burr showed me the 
simple ram device, run by the stream, that has pushed cold 
water to the topmost floor of Bladensfield since 1920: some 
of our old relative’s inventions are quite masterful. “They 
almost work,” Bill Burr said. “That’s what people don’t 
realize—they almost work. If he’d ever got one finished 
before somebody stole his idea, he could have been rich.” 

That afternoon, I accompanied my mother on a walk 
under the huge elms (the modern blight called the Dutch 
elm disease has not reached Bladensfield) and pignut 
hickories, sweet gum, and tall tulip trees. We walked to the 
gate where brave young Charley was seen for the last time, 
and afterward we circled round to the Burying Ground to 
the south. And watching my mother, I felta warm surge of 
contentment, for the worry lines that she had brought here 
had already left her face. 


VG the evening I sit up late, poring over the old albums of 
daguerreotypes and documents and letters that Cousin 


Evelyn has saved out from the collection of Ward family 
memorabilia that is now at the Library of Congress: I 
discover with pleasure that through my great-great- 
grandmother, I am distant kin to Mark Catesby, the great 
English naturalist whose work I refer to sometimes in my own. 

At dawn next morning, I walk across the farm from 
north to south, down past Peck’s Pond: as promised in 
1956, Uncle William had restored this mill pond from the 
swamp it had become in the past century. Woodland 
violets and blue quaker-ladies dot the wood edge under the 
mighty beech and hickory and red oak; a broad-winged 
hawk sails across the trees, and what look like gadwall rise 
from black pools at the upper pond. Looking back across 
Peck’s Pond to Bladensfield, I pause in springtime sadness 
and strange pang of loss. 

Later I walk in deep woods with my mother, who 
rediscovers the pipsissewa and the lavender swamp 
violets, the golden sheen on the sapling leaves of 
tulip trees: the Milsteds lead us down a stream that will 
go eventually to the Rappahannock. And my mother is 
saying, and I nod, how happy she is that she came back to 
Bladensfield, how important it is that Bladensfield stay in 
the family. Evie Milsted says, “If we didn’t have 
Bladensfield, it doesn’t seem to me that life would have so 
much meaning.” 

The heat of this late April morning brought back to 
Cousin Betty that day in early May of 1941 when she came 
down here for Aunt Evie’s funeral; ““The doors were open,” 
she said, “‘and there were bees drowsing in and out in the 
soft light and warm air, and wild flowers everywhere.” In 
the remembrance, she stopped walking, and gazed past 
me. “Aunt Evie’s was the first dead body that I ever saw.” I 
asked how the sight of death had struck her, that first time, 
and she said it hadn’t bothered her. “Aunt Evie looked just 
fine,” said Cousin Betty, turning away again, and walking 
on. (I will think often of this peaceful scene, for within the 
year my mother would be dead—killed untowardly in a 
car accident on the highway.) 


lh early September of the Bicentennial Year, my indomi- 
table uncle cracked a vertebra while helping to haul a 
heavy log from his fishpond spillway. “I got back from the 
hospital Sunday,” he wrote from Bladensfield, “and am 
glad to be here. I understand from x-rays that a vertebra is 
shortened some, so am not as tall as I was.” However, he is 
very busy. Recently, he says, “I wrote an article about 
myself called ‘Why?’,” and he is presently engaged in 
exciting correspondence: two big steel companies, under 
pressure from the Environmental Protection Agency, are 
studying his method of manufacturing steel with no 
pollution, which would revolutionize the entire industry. 
Of the heads of Engineering and Research with whom he 
is dealing, he remarks, “Old timers do not change, but 
have to give in to progress.” Anxious to get back to work, 
he signs off, “Best love, Hastily, William.” 

It is restful to think that the last of the Ward name at 
Bladensfield will always be there; he has selected the place 
where he will lie, on the hill above his beloved pond. As 
Katharine says, “He wants his feet on the downhill side so 
that he will be in a position to make sure that ‘those damn 
beavers are not up to any mischief.’ ” It would be unthink- 
able to carry Uncle off to the Hollywood Cemetery in 
Richmond—he abominates all cities. For him, Bladens- 
field is Paradise, so who needs to go anywhere else? @ 
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[ Now there’s a book club 
for people who read and 
read a lot, called QPB. It 
features great books by 
great writers in full-size, 
quality softcover editions. 
The saving: up to 65% over 
the hardcover prices. 
The reasoning: If you 
don’t judge a book 
by its cover, why pay for / 
the cover? 


QPB has a very simple 
philosophy. 

It's a book club for people 
who love to read and collect 
important works of fiction 
and nonfiction, but are 
stunned by current book- 
store prices. 


104. Passages. Gail Sheehy. | 
In hardcover: $10.95. I 
QPB: $5.95. Same text, type | 
size and number of pages. And | 
only $1 if it’s part of your 3- 
book membership choice. 


The QPB alternative gives 
you the titles you want in 
full-size, softcover editions. 
These are books printed on | 
fine quality paper, books as 
permanent and durably 
bound as most hardcover | 
editions. | 

You'll get at least one 
bonus point for each book or 
set you buy and when you've 
accumulated six bonus 
points, you will be able to 
pick another book or set free. 

And with QPB5 carefully 
selected list, numbering in 
the hundreds (many avail- 
able in softcover only 
through QPB), no serious 
reader will have a problem 
finding books he or she has 
wanted to own. 


Join now. Pick 
any 3 books or 
sets for $1each— 
with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 


Quality Paperback Book Club, Inc., Middletown, Pa. 17057. 


Please enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've 


least | bookin every six-month period, you maycancel my membership. 


I send me QPB Review (if my account is 


120. The Court-Martial Of George 
Armstrong Custer. Douglas C. Jones 
Hardcover: $8.95 QPB Ed: $4.95 
188. Lovers And Tyrants. Fra 
du Plessix Gray, Hardcover: $8.95 

QPB Ed: $4.95 

192. The Woman Warrior: Memoirs 
of a Girlhood Among Ghosts, Maxine 
Hong Kingston. Hardcover: $7.95 
QPB : $3.95 

198. The Best Of Life. (Photos) 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 


isted below. Bill 


me $3 plus shipping charges. I understand that I am not required to 


buy another book. You wil 


in good standing) for 6 months. If | have not bought and paid for at 


Indicate by number the 
3 books or sets you want 

7-QB572-9 
Name 

(Please print plainly) 
Address Apt. 
16 

City. State. Zip 


How membership works 

1. You receive QPB Review 15 
times each year (about every 3% 
weeks). Each issue reviews a new. 
Main Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. All Main Selections with 
established publisher's list prices are 
offered at at least 20% discount off 
that list price. 

2. It you want the Main Selection 
do nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no book 
atall—indicate your decision on the 
reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. 


3. Free books. For each book or 
set you take (except the first 3 you 
get for $1 each) you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to free books. 
You pay only shipping charges. 

4. Return privilege. If QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Main Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it at our expense. 

5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your member- 
ship if you elect not to buy and pay 
for at least one book in every six- 
month period. 


NEW HOPE FOR 
THE HARD-CORE READER. 


370. A World Of Movies: 70 Years of 
Film History. Richard Lawton 

(Photos) Hardcover: $25 QPB:$7.95 
372. The Uses Of Enchantment: The 
Meaning and Importance of Fairy Tales. 
Bruno Bettelheim. Hardcover: $12.50 
QPB Ed: $5.95 

375. The Mediterranean And The 
Mediterranean World In The Age Of 
Philip II. Volumes | and II. Fernand 
Braudel. Translated by Sian Reynolds 
(Illus.) Hardcover: $35 QPB: $13.90 
378. Other Homes And Garbage 
Designs for Self-Sufficient Living. Jim 
Leckie, Gil Masters, Harry Whitehouse 
and Lily Young. QPB: $9.95 

380. The Rolling Stone Illustrated 
History Of Rock & Roll. Edited by 
Jim Miller. Designed by Robert Kingsbury 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 

397. The Unabridged Mark Twain 
Opening Remarks by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
Edited by Lawrence Teacher 

QPB: $8.95 

404. The Deep. Peter Benchley 
Hardcover: $7.95 QPB Ed: $3.95 

423. The Journey Home: Some Words 
in Defense of the American West. Edward 
Abbey. Illustrations by Jim Stiles 
Hardcover: $9.95 QPB: $4.95 

424. Sleight Of Crime: Fifteen Classic 
Tales of Murder, Mayhem and Magic. 
Edited by Cedric E. Clute, Jr., and 
Nicholas Lewin. Hardcover: $10 

QPB: $4.95 

429. The Tao Of Physics: An 
Exploration of the Parallels Between 
Modern Physics and Eastern Mysticism. 
Fritjof Capra. (Illus.) Hardcover: $12.50 
QPB: $5.95 

114. The Complete Grimm's Fairy 
Tales. Introduction by Padraic Colum 
(Illus.) Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 
119. The Teachings Of Don Juan, A 
Separate Reality and Journey To 
Ixtlan. Carlos Castaneda. (3 Vols., 
Boxed) Hardcover: $26.85 QPB: $8.85 
222. The Americans. Daniel J. 
Boorstin. (3 Vols.) Hardcover: $47.50 
QPB: $14.85 

228. The Life And Work Of 
Sigmund Freud. Ernest Jones. The 
Letters Of Sigmund Freud. Edited by 
Ernst L. Freud. (2 Vols.) Hardcover: 
$27.95 QPB: $11.90 

260. The New Catalogue Of 
Catalogues: The Complete Guide to 
World-Wide Shopping by Mail. Maria 
Elena De La Iglesia. (Photos) 

QPB: $7.95 

434. The Discovery Of The Tomb Of 
Tutankhamen. Howard Carter and 
A.C. Mace. New introduction by Jon 
Manchip White. (Photos) QPB: $4 
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So Earl! 


Judy Collins: A One Woman Retrospective 


Side One: 
The Folksinger/Interpreting the traditional. 
Side Two: 
The Minstrel/Expressing the needs of people. 
Side Three: 
The Interpreter/Touching the words of others. 
Side Four: 
The Songwriter/Singing her own songs. 


Four sides of Judy Collins. Double-Album. Special Price. Looking back on the future on Elektra Records & Tapes. 


Judy Collins: So Early In The Spring. The First 15 Years. 


Us 


COAL 


PAST AND FUTURE FUEL 


r his energy message last spring, President Carter declared “the moral 
equivalent of war” against U.S. dependence on increasingly undependable 


supplies of imported petroleum. An uncomplicated algebra of oil depletion 
triggered his attack. At present rates of consumption, the planet’s exploitable 
reserves of crude will be gone within the next two decades, and at who knows 
how high a price in real war or global depression. But Carter’s exhortation was 
oddly devoid of excitement. Instead of proposing a dramatic alternative to oil 
(the equivalent of a Kennedyesque reach for the moon), Carter called for 
conservation, among other strategies, coupled with a return to that old-fashioned 
fossil fuel—coal. 

Coal? Well, the U.S. certainly has a lot of it: 2.9 trillion tons, by conservative 
estimate, of which about 259 billion tons 
are judged economically recoverable. 
With a ton of coal equal in heating value 
to approximately 4.5 barrels of oil, this is 
more than all the known oil in the world, 
or enough to sustain 1977 rates of U.S. 
consumption for several hundred years. 
Coal, after all, represents 80 percent of 
proven U.S. fuel reserves, and it cannot be 
startling that energy planners dream of its 
recouping a more nearly proportionate 
role in American life. As late as 1950, the 
nation was generating close to 40 percent 
of its energy by burning coal. Today coal 


All the black-and-white photographs accompanying this essay are 
by Earl Dotter, a free-lancer who specializes in labor subjects. 


A timber man has coal’s riskiest job. 
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COAL 


About 140,000 Americans, all but a 
tiny fraction of them men, descend into 
deep coal mines on any given day. Pay 
averages about $60 for the 12 tons of 
coal each miner produces. Fully 50 
percent of the coal, the skeleton of the 
mine itself, is left in the ground. 


BILL KUYKENDALL 
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New techniques for burning coal 
include a slurry of synthetic oil and 
pulverized coal (top ); to capture sul- 
fur wastes, limestone can be mixed 
with crushed coal (see page 25). 
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fires only 18 percent of the U.S. caldron. Oil and natural 


gas have been seductively inexpensive—at least until 
now—in large part because they are more easily trans- 
ported even over great distances. Coal’s own market 
position has been eroded both by environmental concern 
and by political problems endemic to a labor-intensive 
industry. 

Now Carter has challenged industry to boost coal 
production by two-thirds before 1985: the target is a 
billion tons a year. Voices on several sides question 
whether this goal can be attained. But much of the debate 


has taken the form of jockeying for additional 
federal concessions on taxes, on environmental 
safeguards, and on transportation subsidies, 
Eventually the coal industry will almost cer- 
tainly enjoy a boom. 

Already sleepy hamlets are springing alive as 
huge strip-mining machines begin chewing up 
the Western prairies, notably in Wyoming, 
where near-surface coal seams run for miles at 
thicknesses up to 125 feet. But here Carter and 
industry are at cross purposes, for the President 
has placed a priority on the exploitation of the 
coal east of the Mississippi and especially in 
Appalachia. This is classic coal, deep down 
treacherous shafts in the dank and gaseous gut 
of the earth. This is the land of Bloody Harlan 


Coal at its cruelest: a “30-inch” seam 
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COAL 


EPA-DOCUMERICA 


Devices for detecting explosive black 
damp, methane gas, and for measuring 
air currents are carried by the shift 
safety boss, The miner’s most insidious 
hazard is black lung disease, a suffo- 
cating silicosis caused by the 
inhalation of coal dust over the years. 
Proper ventilation and water damp- 
ening can control dust levels. But the 
union halls and hospitals are filled 
with black lung’s walking dead. 


Although casualty rates are down due 
to safety legislation, accidental death 
has claimed a statistical average of 3.6 
men in U.S. mines every day since 
1889. A typical trage as the meth- 
ane explosions that killed 26 miners in 
Kentucky’s Scotia Mine in March 
1976, Faulty ventilation was cited. 
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County, the barely contained civil war waged in the mine 
towns off and on since the thirties. This is where John L. 
Lewis forged the United Mine Workers, the union whose 
politics were still conducted at gunpoint in 1969 when 
UMW presidential candidate Jock Yablonski was mur- 
dered. Tony Boyle, who won the election, was first 
convicted of the crime and now awaits retrial. 

This legacy of misery and strife, of miners choked on 
anger and coal dust, of black lung disease and brutal 
working conditions, is part of what made industry so 
receptive to oil after World War II. Now that coal’s 
prospects are brightening, this same legacy inspires Big 
Coal—which is often a subsidiary of Big Oil these days— 
to rhapsodize about the virtues of low-sulfur Western coal, 
the kind that can be strip-mined by machines bigger than 
a house manned by crews small enough to seem tractable. 

Model projects show that stripped land both East and 
West can be restored to a cosmetic facsimile of its original 
contour—at costs ranging up to $5,000 an acre but easily 
absorbed in a competitive coal market price. Still, the land 
reclaimers may be unable to solve the grave water 
problems caused by stripping. In the East, rains and 
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Scotia miners bury the 


Since 1970, more than 706,700 black lung claims have been filed; 


369,000 approved. 
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COAL 


One of coal’s more lurid chapters ended 
with child labor laws in the 1930s. 
Traditionally, young “breaker boys” 
had worked 12-hour days removing 
debris and sizing coal at the pithead. In 
their teens they entered the mines, 
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Violence persists, but coal miners have 
found new ways to fight for improve- 
ments in their onerous lot. Militancy is 
certain to be reaffirmed as the industry’s 
contract with the UMW expires on 
December 6. To solidify rank-and-file 
support, the newly elected leadership is 
expected to hold out for a wage package 
that virtually guarantees a strike. 
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streams can leach disturbed topsoil or mix with sulfur to 
make acid that kills vegetation downslope. In the West, 
there is barely enough water as it is, and even continuing 
irrigation is not certain to restore the delicate flora and 
complex hydrology of the prairie. In the coal-rich mesas 
of the Four Corners region where Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah meet, the prognosis after strip mining 
is badlands. The silting and tainting of the subterranean 
water table is another severe side effect of strip mining 
often undetectable for decades and invariably irreversible. 
But perhaps the strongest argument for making 
Appalachian deep mines safe and sufferable enough to 
bear the brunt of coal’s resurgence is that they lie closest to 
the industrial agglomeration of the Northeast corridor, 
the part of the country with the greatest thirst for Arab 
crude. Scooping up the Western prairies and carting them 
back East amounts to rewriting the national epic. Appa- 
lachia is America’s historical investment in coal. The 
capital and labor have already been committed there. 
There are alternatives to coal, of course. Carter deserves 
praise for checking the 
drift toward one of 
them—the new “fast 
breeder” nuclear reac- 
tor. One day this tech- 
nology may be proved 
a feasible way to gener- 
ate electricity. But 
what is already clear is 
that fast-bred pluto- 
nium is superbly con- 
venient to any clever 
terrorist eager to equip 
himself with home- 


made atomic bombs. It 


New faces in West Virginia mining 


remains to be seen whether, by opposing this 
technology, Carter has placed himself in hock 
to a nuclear lobby now more than ever deter- 
mined to dot the landscape with the uncertain 
“light water” reactors already coming into use. 
As with nuclear fusion—a power technology 
straight out of science fiction—sheer cost, both 
social and economic, may ultimately be our 
best protection against the dangerous tempta- 
tion of nuclear fission. 

An alternative far more attractive than coal 
is the harnessing of what might be called 
“continuous” or “static” energy: solar power, 
the wind, the raw heat of the planet’s interior, 
the tides and river currents that surge above 
bedrock. Unlike ore and coal, the static energy 
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Tony Boyle is arrested for the Yablonski murder. 


Pickets demand mine safety enforcement. 
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The largest of the colossal shovels or 
draglines used in prairie strip mining 
are 300 feet high and weigh 13,000 
tons. One bite of the shovel removes 225 
tons of the overburden blanketing the 
coal seam. New commitments to land 
reclamation promise to limit strip min- 
ing’s destructiveness. Past practices 
have left a land area larger than Rhode 
Island a virtual moonscape. Each day 
more than 400,000 pounds of sulfuric 
acid leached from unreclaimed strip 
mines enters U.S. waterways. 


BARBARA PFEFFER 


Coal silos serve as train loading sta- 
tions for the long haul from the prairies 
and mesas to the industrial users back 
East. 
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systems are inexhaustible within the lifetime of the planet. 
Recent developments in the use of static energy—espe- 
cially the solar energy that is the matrix of it all—offer 


much encouragement. If anything like what we call 
civilization is to survive the inevitable exhaustion of fossil 
and mineral fuels, we will begin now to interweave these 
fuels in a complex tapestry of static energy grids closely 
tailored to the locality where they are available. But in 
1977, the economic and technological reordering that 
would allow for a wholesale shift to static energy is no 
more clearly imaginable than a world without oil. 


American coal is a transition fuel. It saw us 
into the season of our romance with oil and it 
remains to ease us out of that embrace and into 
the endless solar age. Problems remain, none 
more subtle and alarming than the effusion of 
carbon dioxide released in burning any fossil 
fuel. Carbon dioxide is the breath of trees 
themselves, but massive additions to the atmo- 
sphere threaten a “greenhouse effect” that can 
play havoc with world weather, growing sea- 
sons, and ocean levels should the ice caps 
recede. 

In the short run, huge federal grants will 
accelerate research in ways to use coal cleanly 
and efficiently. Coal can be converted to liquid 
and gaseous states. The Nazis knew this and 
powered their air force 
with coal. But the in- 
evitable waste of en- 
ergy required in this 
conversion makes it 
largely an exercise in 
nostalgia for the van- 
ishing era of oil. More 
significant is the devel- 
opment of new ways 


Business end of the dragline 


to burn coal directly. 
There is talk of “in situ” combustion, turning 
the mines themselves into giant furnaces for the 
generation of electricity. In the following 
article, we present yet another new coal tech- 
nology, the timely invention of an engineer 
named Michael Pope. His achievement is a 
good emblem for an intelligent use of our most 
abundant fuel. @ 
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Michael Pope and his beautiful boiler 
FRIEDEL UNGEHEUER 


[ the great debate about energy it is often forgotten that usable energy is a 
human creation. We begin at best with heat or motion from the sun, wind, or 
water. But it took the old mill wheel to realize the energy potential of water, 
windmills to capture the motion of air, and a complex array of reflectors to make a 
solar furnace. To be converted into energy, ail, gas, and uranium had to await the 
invention of the internal-combustion engine, pressurized steam drums, and 
nuclear-fission reactors. The history of energy has been written by engineers, who 
invented the devices that create it. 

As certain primary materials, particularly oil and gas, are depleted or become 
less accessible, engineers will once more have to provide alternatives. In America a 
lot of hopes are pinned on coal, if a way can be found to burn it cleanly. Right now 
many experts are watching the performance ofa small experimental power plant 
in Rivesville, West Virginia—the invention of Michael Pope, a 52-year-old 
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consulting engineer from New York City whose pioneering 
work in coal combustion may one day be credited with 
having helped to end five years of doomsday prophesying. 
Earlier this year, while President Carter was still putting 
the last touches to his energy-through-conservation-and- 
coal message to Congress, Michael Pope drove me out to 
the banks of the Monongahela River in West Virginia for 
asneak preview of the device that would help King Coal return. 
Like most engineers, Pope cannot talk without the aid of 
paper and pencil. Steering the car with one hand, he began 
to sketch the rough outlines of an electric utility boiler with 


‘Almost inadvertently we had 
discovered a clean way 
of burning coal,” Pope said. 


the other as we turned off the highway from Pittsburgh 
into the West Virginia hills. “One of the first things you 
learn in engineering,” he explained, “is that technologies 
don’t change very drastically. You innovate step by step. 
The basic design of utility boilers has not changed much in 
50 years. But the other thing you learn is that when a 
technology has been around for that long, it is ripe for 
another look.” 

Conventional boilers use pulverized coal. The fine 
powder is sprayed into an empty chamber along with hot 
air to achieve combustion, which heats water in a steel 
drum producing steam to drive a power turbine. The 
noxious sulfur dioxide gases go up the stack. To meet the 
government’s new emission standards, utilities have been 
forced to install expensive gas scrubbers in their stacks, or 
to use low-sulfur coals, which are in short supply, espe- 
cially in the Eastern part of the country. 

Pope’s boiler, he explained, has at least three advan- 
tages. First, instead of burning pulverized coal, which is 
expensive, it burns crushed coal, which is not. Second, by 
mixing the coal granules with crushed limestone in an 
aerated, or “fluidized,” bed, the coal is cleansed of sulfur 
and other polluting matter as it burns. Third, the water in 
Pope’s boiler is turned into steam right in the combustion 
bed. All three changes, when combined, are of capital 
importance to power plant technology. 

Before Pope could finish his exposition at the steering 
wheel, we had taken the last turn on the narrow, pot-holed 
West Virginia road and come to an abrupt halt in front of 
the Rivesville power station, There it stood: the world’s 
first commercial fluid-bed combustion boiler, its corru- 
gated metal casings glistening in the sun from the roof ofa 
red brick building. Inside the building, the main frame of 
the furnace section looked like a gigantic race car engine 
with a tangle of fuel pipes and what could have been 
oversize superchargers protruding from its sides. “Those 
thinner tubes feed in the fuel, a mixture of crushed 
limestone and coal in a 6-to-1 proportion. And over 
here”—he pointed to an adjacent metal tower—‘“we 
capture all of the fly ash and reinject it for a second 
burning in the last cell.” Tall stacks to disperse the 
sulfurous gases were no longer needed. Remaining par- 
ticulate matter could be caught in electric precipitators in 
the exhaust system. 

FRIEDEL UNGEHEUER is a veteran foreign correspondent 
(Reuters, Time magazine) whose articles have appeared in 
Harper's, Playboy, and other publications. 


Pope circled the structure like a proud skipper showing 
off his new ship. “And look here, each cell is only 12 feet 
wide, so it will fit on the bed of a railroad car. That way we 
eliminated a lot of on-site construction, which is also very 
expensive.” We clambered up some steel ladders all the 
way to the top of the boiler. It was about three stories high. 
Pope pointed to a rusty structure, as high again, that 
towered above us from another part of the building. “The 
old boiler over there has the same generating capacity, 
about 30 megawatts, but it is twice as large as this one. 
Another saving in first costs.” 


s. 

Michael Pope spent part of World War II in the boiler 
rooms of U.S. freighters dodging submarines in the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific. It showed in the agility with which he 
negotiated the iron gates and ladders girding his boiler. 

Back below, we toured the laboratory rooms, where the 
federal Energy Research and Development Administra- 
tion (ERDA) had installed hundreds of gauges, clocks 
and computers to collect performance data. All this special 
equipment had cost millions of dollars, but after 1973, 
when the U.S. was hit by the Arab oil embargo, costs no 
longer mattered. It had taken Pope two years of lobbying 
in Washington to get this project started, even though he 
had already demonstrated the basic technology at a 
smaller, 500-kilowatt unit in Alexandria, Virginia with a 
grant from the Office of Coal Research. “Then suddenly 
they wanted to know how much it would take to finish this 
one ahead of time.” 


ey fluid-bed combustion systems have been 
around for over half a century. They have been used 
in the chemical industry to enhance reaction rates of 
certain materials that were difficult to burn, or as plain old 
incinerators. But nobody thought of adapting them to 
generate energy until Michael Pope and his friend and 
associate John Bishop began to look for a way “to make 
coal behave.” In the early 1960s, Pope saw a fluid-bed 
reactor for the first time in a Nestlé instant coffee plant in 
East St. Louis. It was a day he will never forget. “They had 
heated a bed of gravel, which they kept in suspension by 
feeding in air through a grid from underneath.” Once lit 
with oil or gas, such a bed can maintain very high 
combustion rates. “I was amazed at the flywheel effect the 
fluidized bed had on combustion. They were pouring in 
wet coffee grounds and burning them rapidly.” As an 
afterthought, someone had added a small waste-heat 
boiler way up on top of the incinerator. This gave Pope an idea. 

What if he burned coal with the gravel, instead of wet 
coffee grounds, and inserted water pipes directly into the 
bubbling mass of burning particles? Even though the 
water rushing through the pipes might cool the fluid bed, 
combustion would still be intense enough to produce 
steam. Albert Einstein once said that even the greatest 
inventors rarely have more than one or two original ideas 
in a lifetime. On that day in East St. Louis, Michael Pope 
had that experience. 

He hurried to Alexandria, Virginia, where John Bishop 
was then working in a branch office of Pope’s New York 
engineering firm, Pope, Evans, and Robbins, and asked 
him to build a model of a fluid-bed combustion furnace. 
Bishop had had a lot of experience with coal-fired burners, 
having worked half his life on the U.S. Navy’s land-based 
power plants, which all used coal in case of wartime 
shortages of gas or oil. Like Pope, Bishop was a “coal 


“What I have to offer is not the ultimate solution. 
But it could give us the breather we need 
until the technologies of the next millennium 
are perfected, the most likely being solar energy.” 
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Pope’s Boiler 

The schematic drawing shows the 
fluidized-bed stream generator with 
the fuel system that feeds it. 
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freak” seeking a way to make coal-fired boilers compete 
with those fired by oil or gas. He wasalsoa super b tinkerer. 
As Pope recalls, “Bishop could not keep a tie on straight. 
His desk in the office usually looked like the town dump. 
But he was a great do-it-yourself engineer.” Bishop died of 
a brain stroke five years ago at the age of 51, only a few 
months after the government had agreed to finance the 
commercial pilot plant at Rivesville. 

Bishop’s model furnace, built in his garage, consisted of 
a simple bucket attached to a metal plenum chamber 
through which he could pump air into the bucket-furnace. 
He and Pope began experimenting. The company that 
built the Nestlé plant’s fluid-bed reactor refused to partici- 
pate in their research. First question: At what air pressure 
would the layer of gravel fluidize and not “transport,” i.e., 
blast right out of the bucket? After getting sand blown into 
their faces a few times, Bishop and Pope found the right 
pressure. They also discovered, after lighting up the gravel 
with kerosene, that it took a very small addition of coal 
granules to keep combustion going. In fact, under optimal 
conditions only one- or two- hundredths of the entire mass 
was actually burning—but that rather quickly. This 
meant that coal would not first have to be pulverized to 
enhance combustion, as in conventional boilers. , 

Back in his New York office, Pope calculated that 
theoretically a boiler using the fluid-bed combustion 


process could produce steam at one-fortieth the cost of any 
other coal-fired system. Even if he missed this paper 
estimate by a wide margin, he would still be on target. 
The next step was to build a larger reactor in which the 
tubes could be immersed into the fluidized bed and 
transfer steam to an attached drum. A small ironworks in 


“At this point we were mainly 
ed in ieee eat transfer rates and the rate of 
combustion,” Pope said. A device to measure sulfur 
dioxide emissions was not fitted until much later. 

A few months after they had started their sulfur dioxide 
tests, Pope received an excited telephone call from Bishop, 
asking him to come to Alexandria at once. Bishop had 
discovered that every time he changed the old gravel for 
new gravel, the sulfur dioxide emissions dropped drastic- 
ally. “We both knew immediately what this implied,” 
Pope said. Shortly after his arrival Bishop demonstrated 
the phenomenon again. They looked at each other and 
said, as if with one voice: “Limestone.” The limestone 
mixed in with the sand and gravel was absorbing the sulfur 
from the coal while it burned. Subsequent experiments in 
which they used only crushed limestone without sand 
proved that they could remove nearly all of the sulfur. 
“Almost inadvertently we had discovered a clean way of 
burning coal,” Pope said. 
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By this time they felt they had enough evidence in hand 
to approach the Office of Coal Research for funds to build 
a small pilot plant. They could prove that they were able 
to design a highly efficient coal-fired boiler, which would 
meet all of the new emission standards—and then some. 
Nitrogen oxides, for instance, are considered a far greater 
threat to the environment than sulfur dioxides, because 
they settle in the ozone layer that shields the earth’s 
atmosphere. At the relatively low temperatures needed to 
produce steam in fluid beds, the nitrogen oxide (NOx) 
gases hardly develop. “In fact,” Pope explained to me, 
“one of the first things the Environmental Protection 
Agency will do when the Rivesville plant comes on stream 
is to measure its NOx emissions. If those emissions are less 
than the present standard—which limits NOx to .7 
pounds per million BTUs [British thermal units] of heat 
input—the agency will toughen the standard.” So far, NOx 
emission standards have been the most difficult to enforce, 
simply because the required technologies did not exist. 

Fortunately, the engineering firm of Pope, Evans, and 
Robbins was not unknown to the people at the Office of 
Coal Research. A year earlier, in 1964, Pope and his 
colleagues had designed a smaller, fully automated coal- 
fired boiler that could be factory-assembled and installed 
at industrial sites, lowering the “first cost” of coal-fired 
systems to the point where, at least in smaller industrial 
units, they could compete with oil and gas equipment. 
Joined by the National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion, the OCR agreed to put up nearly $1 million to build 
and test a 500-kilowatt pilot plant at a deactivated naval 
site in Alexandria. 

Pope’s and Bishop’s fight had just begun. Boiler and 
turbine manufacturers scented profits and started to get 
into the act. Utility operators came to study the results, 
and fora time pressure built up to take the development of 
fluidized-bed combustion out of the hands of Pope’s small 
engineering firm and let bigger companies with large 
R&D departments investigate its potentials. If Pope’s 
people had not received support from a very important 
quarter, this is probably what would have happened. One 
day Philip Sporn, former president of the American 
Electric Power Company and undisputed patriarch of the 
nation’s utility executives, paid a call and was so impressed 
with what he saw that he wrote a letter to the White House 
in which he hailed the process as “the first improvement in 
the use of coal as an energy medium since the development 
of pulverized fuel combustion.” 

On Sporn’s advice, Pope outflanked his competitors by 
skipping the next stage of development and proposing a 
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The cycle of world coal production dwarfs that of oil. 


full-size commercial boiler with an output of 30 mega- 
watts. With White House support, he raised $6.5 million to 
launch the Rivesville plant. In 1974 Charles McKay, vice- 
president of the Allegheny Power Service Company, put 
up the site, after convincing himself that “the fluidized- 
bed boiler shows great promise of being able to use high- 
sulfur coals to meet the standards of power plant emissions 
that have been established by EPA and cut the overall cost 
of generating electricity without the use of stack-gas 
scrubbers that have still not been perfected.” 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. Morton went 
further. He argued that Pope’s boilers “offer the best 
prospects for providing large volumes of clean energy from 
coal at an early date.” Testifying before Congress in 1975, 
Pope predicted fluidized-bed boilers could have a quick 
impact on oil usage. “An accelerated utility program,” he 
said, “at a cost of about $75 million can result in 12,000 
megawatts being on line by 1985, with a resultant oil 
saving of 90 million barrels a year.” Government officials 
soon pushed for a faster schedule: by 1977, those 90 million 
barrels would represent more than 70 days of imported 
Saudi oil, plus an outflow of dollars that simply could not 
be made up, even by arms sales. 


first met Michael Pope in the spring of 1975 ona flight 

from Geneva to New York. He had been skiing at 
Klosters, and I had spotted him at the ticket counter—face 
tanned, sporting a colorful neckerchief and a French beret 
on his clean-shaved head. For a moment I thought he was 
Yul Brynner, the actor who made the bald look chic. In the 
plane, where we ended up sitting next to each other, I 
noticed him tear a paper label from a can of Swiss mineral 
water, exclaiming: “This is fantastic. What better proof 
can there be that calcium sulfate is harmless? People even 
drink it.” The remark called for a question. 

Calcium sulfate, he told me, was the end product of a 
clean way of burning coal that he had developed. The 
calcium sulfate, a fine gravel, was nonpolluting, but it 
presented a disposal problem—what to do with piles and 
piles of it. Thus far, Pope and his colleagues had found one 
use for it—as a soil conditioner for growing peanuts—and 
they were searching for others. My interest was piqued. 
During the seven-hour flight, I learned a great deal about 
Michael Pope and his conviction that “someday we’ll have 
to go back to coal.” 

Pope inherited that faith from David Moffat Myers, one 
of the pioneers of mechanical engineering in the United 
States, who for many years shared a practice with one of 
Thomas Edison’s collaborators—and who gave Pope his 
first job as an engineer. A benevolent but exacting father 
figure, Myers made a lasting impression on the younger 
man. “Myers was a man of so many accomplishments. 
Instinct made me trust his foresight,” Pope said, “and he 
just hated to see our most abundant fuel go to waste, while 
we were burning oil as if it would never run out.” 

Both men were chagrined that they had to spend much 
time after World War II converting industrial boilers from 
coal to oil, while arguing vainly in favor of installing at 
least dual-firing capabilities. “Industry tended to look 
only at first costs,” Pope said, “and on that score coal could 
not compete.” Now it can again. At the present state of the 
art, an 800-megawatt coal-fired power station using fluid- 
bed combustion will cost about $500 per kilowatt to build, 
compared with $350 for an oil or gas system and $1,000 for 


“In the center of Munich,” Pope told 
me, “I saw a plant where they incinerate 
their garbage, generate electricity 

from the heat, and use the by-product 
steam for district heating.” 


a nuclear facility. But the small first-cost advantage of the 
oil burners is quickly wiped out by the increasing burden 
of oil imports, which make up nearly half the U.S. supply. 
This dependence is onerous from a purely financial stand- 
point, quite apart from strategic considerations. And the 
price of foreign oil keeps rising. 

To perceive coal’s potential savings, one has to know 
that today about half of all U.S. power plants are fired by 
oil or gas, which together meet 75 percent of the country’s 
energy requirements. Coal accounts for less than 19 
percent. Yet coal is acknowledged as our most abundant 
fossil fuel. With estimated reserves of 2.9 trillion tons, the 
US. possesses between one-fifth and one-half of all recov- 
erable bituminous coal and lignite believed to exist in the 
world—enough to meet ail of the country’s rising energy 
needs for at least another 200 years (some experts claim 
500 years). No wonder both President Carter and Congress 
want to reconvert all power plants back to coal as quickly 
as possible. 

Next to conservation of energy—still our largest and 
cheapest source of energy—an increased use of coal is the 
most immediate solution to the oil crisis. James Schles- 
inger, the Carter administration’s energy chief, predicts, 
“Within the decade I think you’ll find widespread use of 
fluidized-bed boilers—at least for industry, and ultimately 
for electric power plants.” According to Pope, “What I 
have to offer is not the ultimate solution. But it could give 
us the breather we need until the technologies of the next 
millennium are perfected, the most likely being solar 
energy.” 

Despite his logic, Pope’s “breather” left me uneasy. To 
most of us, coal is a dirty word. It evokes images of ravaged 
hillsides in West Virginia, endangered prairies in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, wives and mothers huddled around 
graves after deep-mine disasters, middle-aged men with 
their lives cut short by black lung disease. 

“TI know,” Pope said quietly, his hollow cheeks becoming 
hollower. “It’s true: we will have to send men back into the 
mines, especially deep mines in the East.” But Pope thinks 
coal’s future will be far brighter than its past. For example, 
he foresees a resurgent prosperity in deep-mining West 
Virginia, now one of the poorest states in the Union. “West 
Virginia will be like Oklahoma in the days of the oil rush,” 
he says. Maybe John D. Rockefeller IV, scion of the 
founder of the Standard Oil Company, had more in mind 
than noblesse oblige when he migrated to impoverished 
West Virginia as a VISTA worker and wound up in the 
governor’s mansion. 

Pope also foresees safer mines, provided we can devise 
incentives to lure mine operators (especially small ones) 
into heeding both safety laws and safety techniques. 
Moreover, the NASA designers who produced the space- 
suit could just as easily equip coal miners with life packs to 
protect their lungs against the lethal effects of coal dust. 

Once we solve coal’s environmental problems, Pope 
argues, then all the technologies for solving other problems 


(mining, transport, storage and handling, waste disposal) 
will fall into place. “In the West, coal is reviving the 
railroads,” he points out. Cheaper electrical power from 
coal will encourage the development of environmentally 
harmless electric cars. “Who will mind running to the 
supermarket at 40 to 50 miles per hour,” he asks, “and 
recharging the car at home overnight?” Even in con- 
serving energy, coal-fired power stations can play a pivotal 
role. Consider the steam that drives a power plant’s 
turbines. After the steam passes through the turbines, we 
can use it for district heating rather than spill it into a 
nearby river or lake. This can double the plant’s energy 
production, saving immense amounts of fuel. Conversely, 
steam how used solely for industrial purposes can be used 
to generate electricity as a by-product. If U.S. industries 
followed this practice (common in Sweden and West 
Germany), they could produce approximately half their 
own electricity, rather than only a seventh as they do at 
present. 

“In the center of Munich,” Pope told me, “I saw a plant 
where they incinerate their garbage, generate electricity 
from the heat, and use the by-product steam for district 
heating. We will have to do likewise and move our power 
stations back into the cities. The need for district heating 
alone, I think, will guarantee the survival of our cities.” 


Pee love affair with coal once seemed odd to his 
engineering peers. No longer. His business is booming. 
The ERDA has commissioned his firm to design an 800- 
megawatt power plant, in collaboration with Stone & 
Webster, one of the world’s largest engineering firms. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority has asked for a design of a 
200-megawatt plant from Pope’s new creation, the Flu- 
idized Combustion Company, which he founded together 
with Foster Wheeler Corporation, the country’s second 
largest boiler manufacturer. On his drawing boards are 14 
smaller plants ordered by clients ranging from Ford Motor 
Company to U.S. Steel. 

Thousands of engineers and researchers the world over 
are studying Pope’s process, measuring heat transfer 
coefficients, emissions of trace elements, and the like. Since 
the key patents were developed with government assis- 
tance, they are public property, available to any manufac- 
turer. “There is room for everyone,” Pope says, “and I 
know there will be many improvements on our design at 
Rivesville.” At present, for example, only a third of the 
limestone combines with the sulfur. A more efficient way 
of using the limestone may be to pelletize the granules first. 
Ways may be found to regenerate it, too, which would cut 
down on the waste materials. “What we have in Rivesville is 
merely the Model A of fluid-bed power plants,” Popesays. 

The ultimate accolade for Michael Pope has come from 
environmentalists, who have praised fluid-bed combustion 
of coal as one of their favorite transitional technologies. 
Amory B. Lovin, a British physicist, whose widely quoted 
presentation of energy options in last October’s Foreign 
Affairs helped to shape Carter’s strategy, wrote: “Perhaps 
the most exciting current development is the so-called 
fluidized-bed system for burning coal (or virtually any 
other material).” Lovin suggested that a scaled-down 
version could one day become “a tiny household device— 
clean, strikingly simple, and flexible—that can replace an 
ordinary furnace or grate and recover combustion heat 
with an efficiency of 80 percent.” e 
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Would you like information about 
the child’s community? 


Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on the 
activities and projects being undertaken in the community to 
benefit your sponsored child. These community reports show 
how your money is being used most effectively for permanent 
improvements to the child’s environment—for health care, 
education, food production, nutrition, and community train- 
ing. Would you like to receive such information? 

Yes No 


How do you wish to send your payment? 
Monthly, $16 Semi-annually, $96 

Quarterly, $48 Annually, $192 

Enclosed is my first payment: $. 


Do you wish verification of Save the 
Children Federation credentials? 


Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. An exceptionally large percentage (78.1%) of each tax 
deductible dollar you donate is used for direct aid and sup- 
porting program services. Due to volunteered time, labor and 
materials, your donation provides your sponsored child with 
benefits worth many times your total gift. An informative 
annual report and audit statement are available upon 
request. 

Annual Report Yes No 

Audit Statement Yes No 


Would you rather make a contribution 
than become a sponsor of an individual 
child at this time? 


Yes, enclosed is my contribution of $. 
(J Check here for general information about our unique 
programs for aiding impoverished children. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION’ 


48 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
YOUR SPONSORSHIP PAYMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS ARE U.S. INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 
Member of the International Union for Child Welfare and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 
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“.. such stuff as dreams are made on.” 


Bal a Versailles 
dean Desprez, Paris. 
Imported from France. 
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MAKING EACH DAY 
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How to multiply your memories 


SUSAN CHITTY & THOMAS HINDE 


hat were we doing anyway, 

trying to walk from Santiago, 
Spain to Izmir, Turkey, a distance of 
2,000 miles even by the most direct 
route? Basically, we were in search of 
adventure, a chance to come down off 
the feather bed of civilization and feel 
the natural world around us once 
more. In our centrally heated house in 
Sussex, we had all too successfully 
insulated ourselves against our envi- 
ronment. Moons waxed and waned 
unheeded outside the double glazing. 
Even when we traveled, we went by 
car, Content to let the world pass by us 
on what was little better than a televi- 
sion screen. For a period, at least, we 
wanted to feel the wind in our faces 
and watch the night sky. 

This was not the first time such a 
yearning had hit us. Fifteen years 
earlier we had driven a Land-Rover 
from Nairobi to Cape Town, camp- 
ing every night of the 2,500-mile 
safari. Andrew had been six at the 
time, and Cordelia four. Since then 
we had begun to form vague plans for 
a journey on a larger scale, which 
might last many months, ifnot years. 

Unlike most people, we had no jobs 
to tie us down. We both earned a 
living of sorts as writers. But our 
children had to be educated, and for 
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SUSAN CHITTY is the author of 

The Diary of a Fashion Model, My Life and Horses, 
The Woman Who Wrote Black Beauty and other 
books. Her husband, THOMAS HINDE, 

a novelist, has written Mr. Nicholas, The Village, 
High, and most recently, Our Father. 


years preparation for O and A levels 
kept us rooted in the vicinity of 
schools. Then, when Cordelia was 12, 
Miranda was born, followed four 
years later by Jessica, and we had 
another reason for putting off the 
journey. Yet we were anxious not to 
postpone it too long. A start must be 
made before the serious education of 
the new pair of children began and, 
incidentally, before we ourselves were 
too decrepit for adventure. 

Thomas’s 50th birthday seemed 
right. Cordelia was established at uni- 
versity, Miranda was seven and Jes- 
sica was three. Andrew had come 
down from Oxford and was ready to 
share the adventure with us. But we 
had yet to decide what form it should 
take. Thomas had always wanted to 
buy a boat and sail around the world. 
When feeling particularly trapped by 
a job at an American university, he 
had even taken out a subscription to 
Yachting, and used to scan the small 
ads for secondhand fishing smacks 
suitable for conversion. I, however, 
had no faith in the sea and was bored 
by photographs of families waving 
good-bye over the taffrail at Fal- 
mouth. It was the land I cared for, not 
the sea, and best of all, the wild, lonely 
places where people still lived as they 


have lived from time immemorial. I 
wanted the children to see these 
people before they were swallowed up 
by the progress machine. Thomas 
agreed, but pointed out that the only 
way to see the wilder parts of Europe 
would be on foot. Only by ke 
away from the main roads ani 
footpaths could we penetrate the true 
backwaters. There remained the 

problem of how to transport the 


dren and the baggage. Then we had 


the inspiration about donkeys. 

It only remained to decide where. 
our journey should take us. While 
looking at a family tree, Thomas 
came across an 18th-century ancestor 
named Joseph Chitty, of Smyrna 


seemed that Joseph had 1 mad mode 
est fortune trading goat’s hair and 
carpets in Smyrna before returning to 
a country seat in the Thames-side 
village of Dagenham. We decided 
that we would go to Izmir and see if 
we could find any remains of Joseph. 
Santiago was chosen as the starting 
point for our journey because we had 
wanted to visit it ever since Thomas, 
as an assistant public relations officer 
for Shell in the mid-fifties, had helped 
produce a sumptuous book on the 
symbolism of the scallop shell. The 
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book had given usa romantic longing 
to follow the pilgrim route all the way 
to the Pyrenees and into France. We 
were vague about where we would go 
after that, but hoped to winter in 
Tuscany, near Lake Trasimeno, 
where we could use an abandoned 
farmhouse in which we had pre- 
viously spent the summer holidays. 
The next summer we would journey 
eastward again, toward Izmir. 

It was a neighbor in Italy, Liy- 
ingston Pomeroy, who suggested that 
we should follow Hannibal’s route 
from France to Italy. After all, he 
pointed out, Carthaginians slaugh- 
tered 15,000 Romans beside Lake 
Trasimeno—their burial pits there, 
incidentally, are the only archaeological 
evidence for his whole 15-year cam- 
paign in Italy. Pomeroy also 
recommended Sir Gavin de Beer’s 
biography of Hannibal, a book that 
discards most earlier theories about 
the Alpine pass over which Hannibal 
led his 37 elephants and argues con- 
vincingly that he used either the Col 
de la Traversette or the Col de Mary. 
Neither pass is crossed by a motor 
road, but our map showed a good 
mule track over the Col de Mary. We 
decided to take it. 


O: April 29, 1975 the great day 


came, and we set sail from Liver- 
pool on the Spanish liner S.S. Umbe. 
“And what will your donkeys be 
called?” one of a bevy of reporters 
asked us as they fed us whiskey in the 
ship’s lounge. The problem had never 


occurred to us. “Hannibal and Ham- 
ilear,” we said on the spur of the 
moment. This is what they became. 

But to find Hannibal and Ham- 
ilcar was another problem. Not only 
have donkeys almost disappeared 
from northern Spain as work animals, 
but those that remain command high 
prices because they can be sold to 
France for meat. Eventually we found 
two at Santiago’s annual Ascension 
Day fiesta, a huge agricultural fair. 
But even there, the competition was 
so hot and the supply so limited that 
we had to buy them the moment they 
left their trucks, before they had even 
reached the pavilion. Never again do 
I want to have to spend £250 on two 
untried animals before breakfast, ani- 
mals on which the next 18 months of 
our lives entirely depended. 

That afternoon, our beasts saddled 
and shod, we took the pilgrim route 
from Santiago to the east. All our 
worldly needs for a year and a half, 
except for food, were being carried 
along on the eight furry legs of Hanni- 
bal and Hamilcar. Four years and 
four months after the idea had first 
occurred to us, we were on our way. 

The donkeys minced along 
sedately, taking not the least notice 
of the continuous market traffic. 
Thomas and I each led one and 
Andrew brought up the rear with our 
dog, Iago, who walked at heel, as 
befitted a graduate of the West 
Hoathly Dog Obedience Class. 
Miranda sat proudly on Hamilcar 
while Jessica, seated behind her, 


clung to her waist. Nobody cried. It 
was a proud moment. 

That first day with Hannibal and 
Hamilcar was long in the way that 
days are long that are filled with new 
experiences. I still remember vividly 
every hour of it, in the way one 
remembers the first day of a holiday 
or, for that matter, of a new job. This 
heightened awareness is, surely, one of 
the best arguments in favor of travel. 
Days at home pass pleasantly enough, 
but one is very like another, and they 
leave little mark behind. By traveling, 
you make each day extraordinary 
and cheat time into giving you more 
than your share of memories. 

The first full day of our walk took 
us through rolling, cultivated coun- 
try. Family processions were harrow- 
ing on both sides of the road. The wife 
would go in front, leading a pair of 
oxen, while the husband was dragged 
along behind, standing on a wattle 
hurdle. He in turn led a horse with a 
metal harrow at its tail. As each little 
procession went over the horizon, it 
disappeared in a cloud of pink dust. 

If hunger is the best sauce, then so is 
fatigue a feather bed. That night, 
although Andrew soon abandoned 
the thankless task of cutting broom, 
we seemed to float above the hard 
ground in delightful slumber. One of 
the nicest discoveries we made during 
the journey was the pleasure to be 
derived from savoring simple things 
to the full. After a hard day’s walk, we 
had as much enjoyment from a glass 
of rough country wine as, at home, we 


Our donkeys were at their 

most likable when they were =. 
unsaddled after a day’s ay 
march and would find a piece 


of dry earth to roll on. 
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might have derived from a bottle of 
Bollinger. We looked forward as 
eagerly to our half hour of reading 
aloud by candlelight as we might 
have to an evening at Covent Garden. 

Walking with donkeys, we discov- 
ered, is a slow and exhausting busi- 
ness. Unlike ponies, they do not 
appear to enjoy their work. They 
would rather walk than trot, and 
rather stop than do either. Unless you 
constantly urge them forward, they 
will turn onto the verge and start 
eating, which is their main pre- 
occupation in life. Hamilcar went 
best if he had the undivided attention 
of two of us. Thomas would walk 
behind, poking him periodically with 
a stick and shouting “Arve.” I would 
walk in front giving him a lead, which 
he seemed to like. This arrangement 
worked well, because I too was devel- 
oping some donkey characteristics. If 
allowed to bring up the rear, I lagged 
farther and farther until the little 
party had disappeared around the 
next bend. Then I was only too liable 
to sit in a ditch and light a cigarette. I 
now well understand why, in the 
Middle Ages, travel was considered a 
penance nota pleasure; a punishment 
for criminals rather than a way of 
getting even with the Joneses. 

Soon we started to invent games on 
donkeyback, Mental arithmetic was 
popular with Miranda, and before 
long Andrew was setting her shopping 
lists of formidable length to tot up in 
her head. Jessica preferred the flower 
game, the winner being the child who 
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spied 20 different specimens first. In 
Galicia this was no problem. The 
variety of heathers alone was amaz- 
ing, ranging from giant white ones 
through all shades of mauve and 
purple to a dwarf variety of the deep- 
est blue. Andrew insisted that the 
flowers be given their proper names. 
“You can’t just say ‘Dat yellow one,’ ” 
he would tell Jessica, who was trying 
to score a point with a wild vetch. 
Stories of course were popular, as long 
as the energy and invention of the 
teller would last. But nothing helped 
the miles pass faster than singing. 
Luckily we had an extensive reper- 
toire of folk songs collected in Sussex. 
While Andrew taught the children, 
I wrote my diary. I was the chronicler 
of the trip, and it was essential to 
describe the places we passed through 
each day before the memory of them 
either vanished or became a jumble in 
my mind. Often we were to ask each 
other questions like, “Where was the 
camp where the one-eyed shepherd 
warned us of wolves?” Only the diary 
could tell. I used to write it some 
distance from the camp, so that I 
could not hear the children quar- 
reling. The packsaddle served me for 
a backrest, and Iago and Felipe II, a 
cheap brandy, kept me company. 
I’ve often been asked if we formed 
warm, friendly relationships with our 
donkeys. I can only say that occasion- 
ally my feelings came close to some- 
thing of the sort, especially for 
Hannibal. He labored with a heavy, 
brainless courage that I had to 
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admire. When he stopped on slopes, 
panting for breath, his chest and 
shoulders sodden with sweat, I knew 
that he really did need to pause for 
new energy and wasn’t being lazy. 
There was something heroic about his 
character. If donkeys can be said to 
have personality types, he was a 
plump, willing sort, Hamilcar a 
mean, spinsterly kind, continually 
glancing out of the corner of his eye to 
catch you not watching him so that he 
could slow down or begin to graze. 
But though I admired Hannibal’s 
strength and dumb persistence, his 
stupidity and unteachableness were 
profound and maddening. Five 
months of heaving at his head when- 
ever he walked on tarmac in prefer- 
ence to a soft, grassy verge entirely 
failed to teach him this elementary 
lesson, and each morning I would 
have to begin again. Equally mad- 
dening, he would neyer stand still 
when halted and invariably chose the 
moment when I was struggling with 
some rain-sodden knot to lurch forward, 
pulling it out of my hands, at the same 
time often setting a heavy, iron-shod 
hoof on my toe. I certainly began to 
sympathize with those brutal peasants 
I seem to have been seeing my whole 
life cursing and beating their asses 
instead of showing them some kindness. 
I began to notice that when some- 
thing irritating happened—another 
piece of equipment got left by the 
roadside, or we were lost for the sec- 
ond time ina morning—I would use a 
heavy whack on Hannibal’s arse to 
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The track ran straight over 

the summit of the Alps, with nothing 
but a simple wooden name to 

mark the point at which it began 

the descent into Italy. 
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relieve my feelings. AndI once heard _ far the most primitive and, to us, the 
Andrew call absentmindedly to Jes- most romantic. At times it seemed 
sica, “Walk up there,” in exactly the _ that we were walking througha living 
words and tone he used to Hamilcar, | museum of rural life. 
though both of them quickly noticed When we turned onto the cart track 
with surprise what had happened. to the remote villages of Lestedo and 
Isuppose I should have found their _ Ligonde, we left the 20th century 
desire to be near us rather than graz- _ behind and plunged instantly into the 
ing sensibly on somedistantandmore 15th. It was market day at Palas de 
nourishing fodder an appealing trait. Rey, and we met a succession of 
Unfortunately, as soon as our backs _ people on their way there. First came 
were turned they would pick out a an old woman witha pig, then a man 
fresh loaf of bread fromaknapsack,or with two sheep walking primly in 
nose open a bag of orangesand stand _ front of him like poodles, and finally a 
smugly munching them, the juice whole family in an oxcart spread with 
streaming from their clumsy mouths. shawls. Everyone was wearing his or 
They were at their most likable her best clothes in spite of the mud 


when they were unsaddled after a and the mist. 


day’s march and would find a piece of At the top of the pass of El Poyo 
dry earth to roll on. There was a fine (which means stone bench and which 
abandon about this rolling, and I leads from Galicia, with its damp 


appointed that there were no longer 
monks in the monastery refectory, but 
there was ice-cream gateau (ata price). 


Round the church at Cebrero clus- 


could understand just how they feltas _ Atlantic climate, into Spain itself), 
J y aN P 
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they squirmed their uncluttered  thesun burst glorio 


backs into the dust, the two together _ the ecstatically circling Iago the co 
often raising a great drifting cloud of __ of flame. We were at a height of 5,00 
it. But Hamilcar, if given theslightest __ feet, and all around us peaks rose fom 
chance, would roll before we had a boiling caldron of mist. Sages 
removed his saddle bags, and I spent among them was Cebrero, the s| 
several evil-minded hours picking out _ piece of the mountain route, where the 
wet groceries and anoraks from monks of Aurillac had built a hospice 
crushed cartons of milk. for pilgrims in the 10th century. 
We developed some affection for,  Cebrero is off the main road, and its 
but more a sense of inevitable part- _ streetsareof mud and co 
nership with, our donkeys. We were __ in places with gorse. ’ 
necessary to each other, and knew said to be preserved in its solid 
that we must endure each other’s mnesque church, where a earacle 
more infuriating habits. occurred 500 years ago. A peasant 
from a neighboring village, who had 
fthe many different provinces of struggled to Mass through a thunder- 
A the three countries we crossed storm, saw the Host turn to tender 
that summer, the very first,Galicia,in meat and the wine in the chalice to 


the northwest corner of Spain, wasby _ boiling blood. The children were dis- 
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ter the famous fallosas, stone huts with 
thatched conical roofs, no chimneys, 
and portholes for windows. The 
Spanish government is said to pay the 
peasants to stay in them for the sake of 
the tourist trade. One hopes that their 
lives are not as hard as those of their 
ancestors during the Napoleonic 
invasion. A German officer described 
the interior of one of these hovels: 


The fireplace was in the middle and the 
smoke went whither it listed, up to the roof or 
out of the door. The fuel consisted of moist 
heath; they did not burn any light throughout 
the long winter nights; but illumined their 

huts with their heath fires, the smoke of 

which made the eyes smart horribly. The 

family in this particular hut Bacio ofa . 

Y RBee a od il, old, black-and-yellow witch with three 
des children, of whom two were suffering 
from a hectic fever. Everything was 
extremely dirty; their hair was matted 
together, and they seemed never to have 
washed since the day of their birth. Round 
the woman’s neck hung a rosary in three 

strands, ornamented with sacred medals, an¢ 

ye wore two huge earrings. She did nothing 

except sit-ou 

ot misery. T) 

picture of ten most appalling wretchedness. 


Of many Spanish adventures, one 
which occurred soon Gee lett 
Villafranca stands out most clearlyin 
my mind. Assoon as it was light we set 


off down a gorge of the Rio Valduerzo 
by a footpath Andrew had discov- 


the fire and shake with cold 
@ whole place presented a — 
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Moment, put yourself in 
Captain Kidd’s place. 

For concealing a treasure trove, you look 
* for: Hidden coves. Sandy beaches. And 
bright, sunny days; for a good view 
all around. 

That’s Nova Scotia. Today, with 
direct flights, much easier to get to. 

Come to Nova Scotia and be 
replenished. Clear your head. Discover 
the potency of fresh, sea-washed air. 
Indulge yourself in a little timelessness. 

Bring your golf clubs and tennis 
gear if you want to maintain your 
edge. We're not all out fishing; not all 
the time. 

Lunch, Maritime country-style. 
After dinner, stroll outdoors and watch 
> the moon rise over the sea. 

We have hotels, resorts, motels. Or try 
a night, or a week, on a farm; a real working 
farm. Or in a room by the sea, 


There’s good reason why people believe 
buried his treasure in Nova Scotia. 


where you can lie a’bed and hear the 
waves fighting the shore. 

Nova Scotia is an old civilization. We 
invite you to come and share it for awhile. 
For information about everything that’s going 
on, and where to stay, and what to do, write: 
Tourism, Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Or call us: 

800-341-6096 Toll free, for sure. 

A last word about Captain Kidd. 

Some treasure, reputedly his, has been 
found. Too bad, perhaps. For ours is a land 
of myths and mysteries. 

The stuff of dreams. 
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Memories of a noble experiment 


KARL HESS 


dams-Morgan is a small country afloat in a great city. 

It is a 70-block neighborhood in the center—almost 

the exact center—of Washington, D.C. The population is 

58 percent black, 18 percent white, 22 percent Latin, with 

the remainder mostly Middle Eastern. It is a neighbor- 
hood in transition; as a small country, it’s in decline. 

For a while, during a rash and wonderful tilt at making 
itself a true community, Adams-Morgan was a fascinating 
culture in which to live. More recently it has become a 
prime target for real estate speculators, a bullish market 
well beyond the means of the people who first made it a 
good neighborhood. Its nature is slowly changing to 
chic—from workshops to boutiques, from bars to cocktail 
lounges, from a heady whirl with community government 
to an enclave of town houses with barred windows, and 
residents whose concerns are global rather than local. If 
the present trend continues, the neighborhood will even- 
tually disappear, and Adams-Morgan will be just another 
Washington address. A fancy one. 


For almost five years, Therese Machotka and I worked 
with hundreds of people in the neighborhood striving for 
an entirely different future. Some are still at it. We quit 
two years ago and moved. What happened—and contin- 
ues to happen—goes something like this: 


I spent my childhood in the neighborhood, got my first 
haircut in a local barbershop that is now a locksmith’s 
shop, kissed my first girl in the part of Rock Creek Park 
that borders Adams-Morgan. I had my first fistfight under 
the bridge that carries fashionable Connecticut Avenue 
safely past the northwest edge of the neighborhood, and I 
attended one of the two schools from which Adams- 
Morgan derives its name. 

After 40 years or so I came back. What had been 
comfortably middle-class had become very lower-class, a 
shambles about to become a slum. But it was cheap—and 
it tolerated hippies both socially and economically. This 
was the mid-sixties. The hippies who moved in were 
mostly exiles, mostly useless, and the neighborhood 
slipped down another notch. Venereal disease went up. 
Panhandling became the local growth industry. Welfare 
blacks and zonked-out whites began to drink Ripple 
together and curse the dark night of colonialism, oppres- 
sion, and shortages of good hash and sturdy H. 

By the late sixties something began to stir in the debris. 
In the manner of the opening scene in 200/, some dazed 
hippie got sick of the faucet dripping or the VW van not 
running—some minor calamity—and, wonder of won- 


KARL HESS strays far from his former Goldwater conservatism 
in Dear America, a memoir-cum-anarchist manifesto published in 1975. 
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ders, got straight long enough to Fix 1r. Perhaps the change 
began more subtly, a complex process susceptible to 
sociological jargon. My own experience is that it was fairly 
simple and direct. Somebody had to do something. Some- 
one did. It worked. And the world changed a little. Odd 
jobs became more satisfying than panhandling. How-to 
books began sliding into shelves alongside the mystics and 
the revolutionaries. And something very important began 
to happen to the residential warrens in which the stoned 
citizens had compartmented themselves. 

By the end of the sixties, there were probably 60 to 75 
functioning communes in the neighborhood, and a burst 
of productive energy emanated from them. A worker- 
managed grocery store opened and thrived as a place to 
find good prices and good-natured advice about nutrition. 
Then a second one opened. A local newspaper popped up, 


A community government proclaimed 
itself, called a meeting, 
and actually got off the ground. 


reporting neighborhood news. Then a second one. A 
record store. Several bookstores. Crafts people, from pot- 
ters to auto mechanics, began hawking their wares from 
community billboards, tree posters, street corners. Musi- 
cians rented a storefront and began nightly sessions of jazz, 
rock, country, classical. Several graphic arts shops opened. 
A community credit union was started. A community 
government proclaimed itself, called a meeting, and 
actually got off the ground. 

The government arose, like everything else, from the 
rubble of failures immediately past. Until then, Adams- 
Morgan’s neighborhood organizations had merely 
presented resolutions to the city government. None had 
dared to be a government. 

At the first meeting to discuss something new, the 
pioneers were young, white products of the counterculture 
who proposed a breakthrough—not just another civic 
group, but a town meeting. In homely, practical terms, 
they argued that a town meeting would bring neighbor- 
hood people together to state their problems, discuss 
solutions, and decide what they could actually do them- 
selyes—without futile complaining’ to the sluggish, feder- 
ally controlled city bureaucracy. 


he thing was called AMO (Adams-Morgan Organi- 

zation). At its first meeting, someone argued that the 
streets were dirty. Someone else suggested a clean-up day. 
The meeting agreed. Signs were mimeographed on a 
church duplicator, paper was donated by a man working 
in a print shop. The neighborhood was saturated with the 
information that AMO members (then only about 300) 
were going to sweep down the main street over the 
weekend. About 200 people actually got out and swept. 
Nearly all of the neighborhood’s 40,000 residents heard 
about it. People began to perceive AMO as an organiza- 
tion more interested in doing than in talking. By the time 
we left, the membership exceeded 3,000. 

The town meetings—or AMO Assemblies, as they were 
called—were the most exciting political experiences I 
have ever had. After sampling a participatory democracy, 
I would never trade it for a merely representative one. 
Still, there was a small problem: not everyone accepted 
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the difference between participation and representation. 

The counterculture people were looking for a new way 
to make social decisions without one group exploiting 
another. They were inspired by the idea that town meeting 
participants not only made decisions but also carried them 
out, rather than getting someone else to do it. As a result, 
counterculture types made up at least half of every Adams- 
Morgan meeting. 

Blacks had a clearly different view. They accepted the 
rhetoric of participation, but they were mainly concerned 
with representation. In that neighborhood, at least, they 
were not interested in changing the way social decisions 
were made. What they wanted was the power to make 
those decisions—power in the system, not power to change 
it. Whites who do not understand this can make mistakes 
in assessing black-white alliances. 

Therese and I had our own special interest. Although we 
were among the town meeting’s most active participants, 
we were preoccupied with science and technology—not in 
the abstract, but in terms of helping the neighborhood. We 
had long worked with the Institute of Policy Studies on a 
project aimed at identifying ways of life and social agree- 
ments in which people are full participants. As advocates 
of political decentralization, we focused our IPS work on 
learning how to put science and technology at the service 
of a free society in which people are truly responsible for 
their actions. Such freedom, we felt, requires a system of 
mutual support, enabling people to join democratically in 
deploying the tools of everyday life and production. Our 
laboratory was our neighborhood—Adams-Morgan. 

We began weekly talks with a couple of engineers we 
had met through the peace movement, some craft friends, 
and students. Others joined and soon tired of talking. 
Therese and I coaxed a neighborhood clinic, operated by 
Children’s Hospital, into letting us have unused space in 
the warehouse building it rented. Therese agreed to put 
most of her salary as an editor into buying equipment and 
paying stipends for work. Our talk group became a project 
that we called Community Technology. 

Our weekly meetings continued, sometimes crowded 
with 40 or 50 visitors, as an information-sharing process. A 
young physicist with superb general mechanical skills 
came on full time for a subsistence share of the money 
Therese made available. I covered our living expenses by 
writing, welding, selling metal sculpture, and occasionally 
lecturing. Our experiments began. 

Food, it seemed to us, was the place to start. What could 
be more basic? Also, the idea of developing food produc- 
tion ina ghetto neighborhood seemed as stern a test of our 
general propositions as could be imagined. There’s no land 
for growing food ina city. If there is any open space, it’s too 
much trouble. Yet the land problem was easily solved. 
Food grows, not in an abstraction called land, but in a 
reality called someplace-nutritious-to-put-down-roots. 
Space for this reality need be only that—space. We located 
a lot of it. 

First, the rooftops. Most of the neighborhood consists of 
three-story row houses and apartment buildings. Nearly 
all the roofs are flat. On very strong roofs, organic soil can 
be spread, or boxed, for growing vegetables. Therese and I 
grew such a garden. Less sturdy roofs accommodated the 
lighter demands of hydroponic growing—the cultivation 
of plants in tanks of liquid nutrients or in nutrient-soaked 
sand. Friends who began a companion enterprise called 


Hanging On in Adams-Morgan 


Curbside debate is a feature of Adams-Morgan 

life Hess clearly relishes on his occasional visits. 
Topic A: what to do for poor tenants being 
crowded out as ancestral row housing becomes chic. 


Ernie Mercer (above right) is bitter 
about the calculated neighborliness 
of arriving whites: “They bring 
wine for the folks on the block just 
like this was a reservation.” Jeff 
Woodside, physicist /soapmaker 
(right), links his future in Adams- 
Morgan to entrepreneurial success. 
“We have to find something more 
commercially viable,” he admits. 


Bernice Thompson, an Adams-Morgan veteran 
of 20 years, runs the Willard Street 
Community Association. “I work here with 

the kids; I get no help from the big people.” 


David Morris, energy expert at the Institute for Local Self-Reliance, went ahead and built hydroponic 
gardens and solar collectors at the consultancy’s headquarters rather than wait for legal permission. 
The institute had the foresight to buy its old mansion on 18th Street back in 1968, before the boom. 
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the Institute for Local Self-Reliance, still a prospering 
activity, operated a hydroponic garden with storybook 
success and wildly bountiful crops. They also managed to 
fill virtually the entire neighborhood’s demand for bean 
sprouts from a single basement facility. 

More traditionally, we worked with kids in the neigh- 
borhood to establish regular gardens in vacant lots and in 
any backyard space that people wanted to make available. 
The entire back lot of our warehouse was covered with dirt 
that we begged from local excavators and converted into a 
community garden. Also, using the vegetable wastes from 
several local grocery stores, leaves from suburban lawns, 
and horse manure from a park police stable, we main- 
tained about 90 feet of compost pits behind the warehouse. 

To supplement the vegetable crop we looked around for 
a suitable meat animal. Cows were out. Too big. Rabbits 
didn’t make it. Too cuddly. Chickens wouldn’t do. Too 
noisy. How about fish? 

One of our group, an organic chemist, was experienced 
in trout farming and suggested that we work up some 
high-density indoor tanks for raising that fancy fish. 

Plywood tanks sheathed in fiberglass were built by Jeff 
Woodside, our resident physicist and jack-of-all-trades, 
together with his immensely energetic friend Esther Siegal, 
our chemist Fernwood Mitchell, and Therese. To recircu- 
late the water, they used pumps from discarded washing 
machines. To handle the fish waste, they contrived filters 
made of boxes filled with calcite chips (the standard 
marble chips sold in garden supply stores) and a couple of 
cups of ordinary soil. The soil provided nitrifying bacteria 
that fed on the ammonia in the fish waste. 

The bacteria kept the water clean. The pumps and some 
well-placed baffles kept the tank water moving in a strong 
current. The fish (which we first reared from eggs in 
ordinary aquarium tanks) swam strongly, ate heartily of 
the commercial feed that we first used as a convenience, 
and grew as fast as fish in streams. In fact, they converted 
their feed to flesh at a rate of one ounce of fish per two 
ounces of food. This made them just as efficient as chickens 
and about 500 percent more efficient than beef cattle. Our 
installation, neatly tailored to urban basements, produced 
five pounds of fish per cubic foot of water. A typical 
basement in the neighborhood could produce about three 
tons annually at costs well below grocery store prices. 

Other members of our group tried other projects: 
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plot. 


A young stonemason began experimenting with small, 
completely self-contained bacteriological toilets. He had 
fair success demonstrating that any neighborhood can 
unhook itself from conventional sewer systems, with their 
inefficiency and pollution. 

A marine engineer built a very effective solar cooker that 
tracked the sun automatically and cost under $300. Using 
energy collected by an outside mirror, in the shape of a 
three-foot-long trough, the device heated an indoor hot 
plate up to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The group generally began discussing the design of a 
shopping cart that could be built in the neighborhood; a 
self-powered platform that would handle most of the 
neighborhood’s heavy moving chores; a neighborhood 
chemical factory to make household cleansers, dis- 
infectants, insecticides, even aspirin; and a neighborhood 
methanol plant to convert local garbage into a fuel 
roughly similar to gasoline. 

We sought a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion to start a science center where local people could study 
the natural science of the neighborhood, possible tools and 
techniques, and the appropriate role of science and tech- 
nology. The NSF sent a sociologist to look us over and 
turned our application down cold. We did not fit the 
government definition of a neighborhood self-help pro- 
gram. Even at NSF such programs are aimed at enhancing 
a group’s ability to get more welfare—not to mold its own 
economic future. 

Government programs aim at giving money to poor 
people. Our hope was that knowledge would, in the long 
run, be more useful, even provide more money, and 
eventually strike at the systemic causes of poverty. Govern- 
ment believes that poverty is actually a lack of money. We 
felt, and continue to feel, that poverty is actually a lack of 
both skill and the self-esteem that comes from being able to 
take charge of one’s life and work. 

It will not be denied that ours was and remains a 
middle-class attitude, quite classical and thoroughly 
Western. It stands opposed to the elitist notion of manda- 
rins caring for benighted peasantry—an attitude that 
prevails today in various modern trappings, among them 
enlightened capitalism, state socialism, and welfare statism. 

But so much for big notions. Reality was something else. 

At Assembly meetings, reports of our work were always 
greeted with applause and great enthusiasm. We were a 
showcase bunch of wizards doing wonderful, far-out 
things. Our appeals for neighbors to join us in the work, to 
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help improve the fish farm, to move the gardens along, to 
experiment with new ways of growing, to start stores and 
even factories based on our skills and tools, got choruses of 
right ons—and no participants. 

Instead, the Assembly began to emphasize direct 
appeals to government agencies and foundations for 
grants. More and more people wanted to make complaints 
about landlord abuses, not make plans to buy them out. 

At meeting after meeting, for instance, we discussed the 
idea of pooling money to establish neighborhood own- 
ership of key properties, to provide homes for the evicted, 
to set new patterns of ownership for a new kind of 
neighborhood. Plenty of right ons. No cash. Was there any 
cash? Of course. Even people on welfare have disposable 
incomes. The pool of money needed to buy our neighbor- 
hood would have been relatively modest, the weekly 
equivalent of a carton of cigarettes or a bottle of whiskey 
from each member of the Assembly. Of course, it would 
have meant sacrifice. Some of us have little enough 
pleasure, and a smoke or a drink is to be treasured beyond 
all the promises of paradise. 

There were, in fact, jobs aplenty in the neighborhood. 
The District of Columbia government, sternly charged by 
federal authorities with making the streets safe for visiting 
dignitaries, including congressmen and bureaucrats, had 
decided that bribery was the best tool available for getting 
young people off the streets. The District funded programs 
through which teenagers could draw a minimum of $1.75 
an hour for the exertion of signing in each morning and 
signing out each afternoon. There is no convincing evi- 
dence that this did anything to halt incipient criminality. 
It seemed to me that it accomplished a great deal more in 
terms of separating young people from the possibilities of 
self-reliance. It anchored them more firmly to habitual 
dependence on unearned incomes and, thus, on the people 
who dispense them—be they welfare bureaucrats or those 
less willing providers, the victims of larceny. 

A question began nagging a lot of our work and 
discussion: Was our vision of neighborhood self-help 


Some of us have little enough 
pleasure, and a smoke or a drink 
is to be treasured beyond all 

the promises of paradise. 


crumbling along racial lines? Are blacks particularly 
disabled when it comes to seeking alternatives to welfare 
programs? 

The Adams-Morgan neighborhood, like Washington 
overall, is certainly black. The people who seemed to talk 
most about, and do the least in support of, our group’s 
proposals were black. Young whites seemed to respond 
more to skill- and production-centered activities. Those 
are solidly middle-class values out of a primarily Euro- 
pean culture. Blacks have been the victims rather than the 
beneficiaries of both the values and the culture. 

Blacks think black, as they continually say. In Adams- 
Morgan, at least, black has come to mean poor and 
oppressed. Black demands have come to mean black 
reparations: to be given something, rather than seeking 
the chance to do something. 

Everyone in our largely white group abhorred racial 
discrimination. Some went further and supported the 
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implicit strategy for social redress through reparation 
rather than community renewal. 


y problems and doubts began with my conclusion 
(shared by Therese) that such a strategy was not only 
useless: it was unjust, crippling, and ethically debilitating. 

As I nursed such doubts, the Community Technology 
work began to seem quite different to me. I no longer 
thought it truly relevant to what was happening in the 
neighborhood. The hope that people would want to 
fashion new lives, based upon new knowledge and new 
skills, seemed now very romantic and very wrong. Desir- 
able, yes, but hopeless. 

There was another problem. Crime. It too fell along 
racial lines. 

At one AMO meeting, a young white man reported a 
particularly vicious holdup, beating, and rape that had 
occurred at a communal house. Before any discussion 
could get under way, he was asked the color of the victims. 
White. He wasasked the color of the attackers. Black. With 
blacks in the majority, that particular meeting simply 
moved on to another topic. 

This typified a particularly destructive, if fashionable, 
impulse among both blacks and whites to dismiss all 
discussion of crime as oppressively racist despite the fact 
that blacks are the principal victims of black crime. 

Another major victim of unchecked (because unmen- 
tionable) crime has been the AMO organization itself. 
Keeping a typewriter available in the office has always 
required a rigorous and none-too-successful exercise in 
security. Money needed for important things is eaten up in 
replacing routine equipment, rather than being devoted to 
attacking the roots of the problem—the need for self- 
reliance instead of welfare services. 

Given a situation of rising, undiscussed crime, the 
inevitable result is neighborhood deterioration—and, 
ironically, the arrival of more affluent but less neighborly 
residents. These people can afford better security and 
don’t mind living ina small fortress so long as the address is 
fashionable. This is now happening in Adams-Morgan. 

Could neighborhood people have coped with crime? I 
certainly think so. It would mean first coping with their 
own children, facing them down, creating families that 
would absorb their energies and deserve their loyalties. 
Not easy. Not likely. And particularly not likely when 
parents are opiated by a welfare existence, and where 
schools are simply disciplinarian baby-sitters, offering 
young people no creative alternative to violence as the way 
to get out, to get up, to get even. 

It was the growing crime and violence that finally drove 
Therese and me from Adams-Morgan. After being robbed 
every 60 days or so, Therese began to feel terrified at night 
in the neighborhood. We both resented the constant loss of 
things, particularly since our income was roughly at the 
poverty level. Being larger and a male, I had not felt the 
terror. After a time, Therese felt it sharply enough to leave. 
We moved to West Virginia. Having been raised in 
rural Wisconsin, Therese found the West Virginia hills 
immediately hospitable in ways the city’s streets had never 
been. I still love the city, but I have experienced a 
homecoming in these hills that is richer than I anticipated. 

I still believe from my experience with the small work- 
ings of Community Technology that science can thrive in 
a neighborhood. Ordinary people can get together to 
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Hess in the Hills 


The rustication of Karl Hess is not something he is 
about to apologize for. For one thing, he is too busy. 
The house is unfinished, though he and Therese were 
comfortably ensconced before winter set in. The 
welding skills Hess offers for barter are as much in 
demand in the West Virginia hills as they were in 
Washington, and with disrupting frequency he is 
spirited away to conferences and lecture engage- 
ments. Hess remains a writer and shaman respon- 
sible for a unique, if not downright exotic, niche in 
the spectrum of political opinion. 

Talking with Hess—and Hess is one of the world’s 
great talkers—you occasionally catch echoes of an 
old debate with imagined ideologues over whether 
he really should have stuck it out in Adams-Morgan. 
But these, obviously, are arguments Hess has fielded 
to his own satisfaction—in part, by denouncing 
ideology itself as the tyrant that ground down the 
Adams-Morgan experiment in self-renewal. And 
nobody debates whether Karl Hess has kept his 
radicalism intact. If not an ideology, the brand of 
“anarchism” espoused by this former avatar of the 
American right wing is no less than a way of life. 

Karl and Therese, whom he married in 1970, built 


the house under the hillside themselves, poured the , 


slab floors, hoisted the timbers, stacked cinder 
blocks, found the stainless steel trough made for 
mixing industrial-size batches of dough that they 
have hooked up as a Brobdingnagian bathtub. The 
design of the house furthers some of the thinking 
about appropriate technology that was Hess’s con- 
tribution to Adams-Morgan. Scooped out of the side 
of a hill, the house is naturally insulated against 
seasonal extremes of temperature, despite dire warn- 
ings that even wood stoves would not overcome a 
subterranean clamminess. The southern, downhill 
exposure is glassed, allowing for a year-round plot of 
herbs in the living room floor. The well was Hess’s 
most lavish construction cost at upwards of $800. 

But however self-reliant a house builder, Karl 
Hess is not entirely the architect of his circumstances. 
His pack rat home economics are partly a guerrilla 
action against that legendary Appalachian nemesis, 
the revenooer. Hess has a hunch that LBJ himself 
ordered the IRS to pay scrupulous attention to the 
tax returns of the speech writer Goldwater called his 
“Shakespeare” following the 1964 election. There 
commenced an endless fray that has turned Hess’s 
philosophical distaste for monolithic bureaucracy 
into virulent tax resistance. In retaliation, the IRS 
once confiscated all Karl’s property except the 
welder’s tools, his stock-in-trade. A 100 percent 
government lien against future earnings and royal- 
ties is in effect. 

“The house is built on a friend’s land in return for 
its use,” Hess explains. This has not been Hess’s only 
departure from the ordinary customs of landed hill 
folk. Some were left dumbstruck when their new 
neighbor turned his welder’s hand to metal sculp- 
ture. Damned if he didn’t sell a few pieces. —J.H. 
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discuss physical principles just as well as they can discuss 
abstruse political principles in the fashion of young radi- 
cals and young conservatives. 

But the culture of poverty is not easily weaned from the 
illusory “cure” of program handouts. If this culture of 
poverty is to be broken in any black neighborhood, I am 
convinced that it must be broken by black people, not by 
starry-eyed whites talking soul patter. But even the most 
adventurous blacks will have trouble. Coming from his 
Chicago base, Jesse Jackson lectured black Washington 
teenagers on the need to learn skills rather than gripe 
endlessly about feeling oppressed. He was virtually run out 
of town for his effort. Washington’s blacks are still infected 
by the notion that their problems are mainly political and 
will disappear when black power surpasses white power. 
Many are less interested in a better world than in a black one. 

When the Assembly focused on local problem solving, 
rather than conventional constituency politics, it was 
greatly effective. Shy people spoke out. Seemingly hopeless 
people sparked to new life. Now all this is fading as the old 
idea of representation begins to recover the ground lost to 
the experiment in community participation. The Assem- 
bly has become more a bandstand for aspiring politicians 
than a forum for people. 

A similar malady afflicts some of the worker-managed 
enterprises that brought the neighborhood to life in the 
first place. The malady is ideology. For several years, the 
workers in those enterprises toiled hard at being useful to 
the neighborhood and good friends to each other. Now 
several of the key groups have begun to work equally hard 
at becoming friends, not of people, but of history. They 
spend hours, behind closed doors, thrashing out the correct 
line on this or that remote political issue or revolutionary 
posture. They have forfeited real social power in Adams- 
Morgan and become figments of history floating in clouds 
of rhetoric and theory. 

Blacks, by and large, have moved wholly into the rat 
race of conventional politics and foundation grants- 
manship. And upper-middle-class arriistes, both black 
and white, share no concern for the neighborhood beyond 
the recent trendiness of its address. 

Some of the original spirit persists, however. The people 
at the Institute for Local Self-Reliance go on doing what 
they can, but more frequently this entails reaching into 
other communities—which would be fine, except that it 
stunts the growth of neighborhood resources. With 
Therese gone and rent no longer provided, our Commu- 
nity Technology warehouse has been turned into a soap 
factory operated by Jeff and Esther, stalwarts of our group 
from the start. They make a living at it and they try to 
teach a few kids in the neighborhood how to read. They 
grin and bear the annual vandalism of the gardens by kids 
who think that vegetables are underclass food, while TV 
snacks, beer, and dope are the fare of real operators. 

The weekly meetings have ended. Information is now 
swapped by phone and mail. But almost everyone who 
was involved in the effort retains faith that it was a right 
thing to do, and that someday the memory of it will finally 
inspire neighborhood people to take their culture, their 
lives, and their productive possibilities wholly into their 
own hands. Such a neighborhood will not change the 
world overnight, as in the fervid dreams of the young 
revolutionaries. But it will make a small part of the world 
much better. @ 
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The Editors of THE MEDICAL READER are 
practicing physicians and professional writers— 
“physician-reporters” whose work has appeared 
in The Saturday Review, the Philadelphia Bulle- 


tin, The New England Journal of Medicine, The 
Nation, the Harvard Medical Alumni Bulletin, 
and The Congressional Record. 

Each month the Editors and Editorial Board 
physicians together examine some 600 scientific 
articles, 200 medical journals, dozens of techni- 
cal newsletters and newspapers and well over 
150 newly published or forthcoming medical 
books. They conduct exclusive interviews with 
prominent medical personalities and authors. 
They attend a wide array of medical meetings, 
nationally and internationally. 


Your investment in good health. 


N ONE of us wishes to grow old, weak, 
sick, or die before our time. 

THE MEDICAL READER keeps you 
abreast and informed of medical change 
that can help you. With unique clarity 
and professionalism that makes even 
complex medical subjects remarkably 
clear and interesting it brings youa 
steady stream of only the most vital, 
relevant medical information—crisp, 
crackling reports and reviews of fast 
breaking medical facts, sources, news, 
books and criticisms from the fascinating 
world of medicine. All in a lively, often 
amusing, sometimes irreverent, always 
outspoken way ... and generally a good 
bit sooner and in more detail than any- 
where else (if you can find it anywhere 
else!). 

Recent and forthcoming stories in- 
clude the five year survival rates for 
different kinds of cancer, a big issue on 
heart attack, articles on open heart 
surgery, birth defects, and even incom- 
petent doctors, unnecessary surgery 
and the questions about cocaine and 
marijuana. 

Whatever major medical condition 
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ably been covered in depth—or soon will 
be—in THE MEDICAL READER. 

A single paragraph, one item, 
even a book review may save needless 
worry and family medical costs—perhaps 
pay for itself many times over. 


MEDICINE 
DEMYSTIFIED 


With each new issue you learn more 
about how a doctor works. What he looks 


for in an X-ray, for example, and what 
an X-ray is. Medical tools and clinical 
phrases are explained . . . as well as 


available cures—the risks and advantages 


of each. 


A cornucopia of help! You'll also 
learn of the latest, most reliable books, 
guides and manuals on medical subjects 
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THE MEDICAL READER tells you 
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to read an electrocardiogram (EKG). How 
to get the most complete handbook ever 
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medical news-beats like its prediction 
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subscription. And only by examining it 
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That's why we give you the three physi- 


cians reports (back issues—a $4.50 
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Query: I understand you havea 
theory about the relative value of 
sports books? 

Answer: Well, it’s not a terribly 
serious method of evaluation . . . but 
it has occurred to me that in books 
about sports in which a ball is used, 
there is an odd correlation between 
the size of the ball and the value of 
the literary work about whatever 
sport is involved: the smaller the ball, 
the better the book. 

Q.: You are suggesting that there 
have been few essential and brilliant 
books on medicine balls? 

A.: Exactly. 

Q.: Or on beach balls, and sports 
involving them? 

A.: You’ve got the point. Abso- 
lutely. 

Q.: Soa book about .. . 

A.: Stick to the Small Spheroids for 
Good Reading is my maxim of the 
moment. For example, golf has an 
extraordinary output of first-rate 
books. Even the players seem to write 
decently about what they do. The 
best account is Robert Jones’s Golf Is 
My Game, which he wrote himself (a 
rarity indeed from a sports figure) 
with a skill comparable to his abilities 
with a golf stick. As for the 
nonplayers, the list is long. The finest 
of the contemporary golf writers is 
Herbert Warren Wind. He has been 
compared to Robert Surtees, and 
quite aptly. The best of his books is 
entitled (rather grandly) Herbert 
Warren Wind’s Golf Book. The moxie of 
putting his name ahead of the sport 
he writes about is OK by me. Now, as 
you know, the British golf ball is 
smaller than ours, and here the 
Plimpton maxim seems to work— 
surely the finest books about golf are 


GEORGE PLIMPTON is the author 
of books on golf, baseball, and football. 
His latest is One More July, about 
football, with Bill Curry. 


THE 


SMALL BALL 


THEORY 


Un ballon d’essai 
GEORGE PLIMPTON 


by Bernard Darwin, the grandson of 
the great naturalist. He was trained 
for the law but felt he was “throwing 
his life away” practicing it; so in 1908 
he gave up the law and wrote golf 
pieces for the London Times for 45 
years. These are collected in books— 
Playing the Lie, Out of the Rough, Green 
Memories—and they are all splendid. 
P. G. Wodehouse’s books on golf (it 
would be hard to write serious fiction 
about such an infuriating game) are 
the best, and the best of them is Divots. 
My favorite of all golf books is the 
Golfer’s Handbook (British published, 
of course, although there is an Amer- 
ican abridgment), which is an 
almanac about the sport that must be 
read to be believed. 

Q.: What sort of material does one 
find in the Golfer’s Handbook? 

A.: Well, it’s full of records and 
statistics and, best of all, a section 
entitled “Miscellaneous” that is 
crammed with odd examples of 
golfing occurrences. One of the head- 
ings is “Hit by Ball—Distance of 
Rebound” . . . which records the 
distances golf shots have ricocheted 
off people. The world record (if you can 
imagine such a thing) occurred on 
September 28, 1913 at the seventh 
hole of the Premier Mine Golf Course 
in South Africa (the details are 
indelibly etched in my memory)—a 
150-yard drive hit by Edward W. 
Sladward, which conked a caddie on 
the forehead just above the right eye, 
the ball bouncing back 75 yards ona 


direct line. Tapes were brought out 
and it was measured. The caddie 
(who survived and continued the 
round) is not listed by name, but the 
brand name of the ball is. It was a 
Colonel. The Golfer’s Handbook 
abounds with such contemplative 
material. 

Q.: Could we talk about larger 
balls? ... 

A.: Baseballs! Next up the scale. 
Probably the two best novels about 
sports are baseball books—Mark 
Harris’s Southpaw and Bang the Drum 
Slowly. He has written a third novel 
about the same characters, but I have 
not read it, thinking it might hurt my 
wonder at the first two. ’'ve even 
forgotten its name.* The first two are 
classics. The Natural by Bernard 
Malamud should also be listed. But 
I’ve never been especially easy with 
Ring Lardner’s “classic” You Know 
Me, Al, or with its sequel, Lose With a 
Smile, perhaps because of the episto- 
lary device Lardner uses. Of course, 
“Alibi Ike,” out of the first volume, is, 
along with James Thurber’s “You 
Could Look It Up,” a great, short 
sports classic. The two best books by 
players are Jim Brosnan’s Long Season 
(he wrote it himself) and Jim 
Bouton’s controversial Ball Four. Both 
books are puckish and funny and illu- 
minating, especially the former. 

Q.: What did athletes think about 
Ball Four? 

A.: Baseball players got very upset. 
It scared and intimidated them to 
think their locker mates might be 
gathering up information to putina 
book—and they thought of Bouton 
as a pariah, The idea that he should 
divulge that Mickey Mantle led small 
forays of Yankees across the hotel 
rooftops to spy on stewardesses 
getting ready for bed—why, it was 
*A Ticket for a Seamstitch, published in 1957 
and long since out of print. [Ed.]. 
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thought that the whole structure of 
baseball would crumble to have such 
a thing disclosed! Mothers would 
burn their sons’ bats! I remember 
Eddie Matthews, when he was 
coaching the Atlanta Braves, 
launching into a considerable tirade 
about Ball Four, and when I asked 
him what sections of the book had 
particularly disturbed him, he looked 
at me in astonishment and 
announced that he hadn’t read the 
book . . . he wouldn’t think of reading 
such trash. And it wasn’t only the 
people in baseball, but just about 
everyone in sports who took 
umbrage. I remember appearing 
with Bouton ona television show in 
Los Angeles whose co-hosts were 
Merlin Olsen and Roman Gabriel, 
both football stars with the Los 
Angeles Rams at the time. On the air 
they took strong exception to 
Bouton’s literary efforts . . . in fact, 
one of them called it a “dishonest” 
book. Bouton finally had had enough 
of it, and he mentioned a football 
book Roman Gabriel (or a ghost) had 
just written—it was called Player of 
the Year—and I remember Bouton’s 
description of it... that it was so 
innocuous it could safely have been 
installed as a favor in a box of 
Wheaties. Gabriel paled on the other 
side of the table. Bouton began refer- 
ring to Player of the Year as being the 
“dishonest” book, nothing but pap 
and glorification—public relations 
stuff—and I think both Olsen and 
Gabriel knew what he was talking 
about. They changed the topic rather 
quickly. 

Q.: Would it ever cross your mind 
to use scandalous material in a book 
of your own? 

A.: [have been very gentle. lam 
not much of a muckraker. Besides, 
athletes can be very sensitive. I 
remember in Paper Lion I described 
how sympathetic Harley Sewell—a 
great offensive guard for the Lions— 
had been after I had lost nearly 30 
yards in four plays as a quarterback 
in an intrasquad scrimmage. He 
came around the next morning to 
roust me out and take me off to have 
breakfast and keep me company. His 
theory was that I shouldn’t dwell on 
what had happened the night before. 
He was going to keep my mind off 
things. When I wrote this act of kind- 
ness into the book, he got upset—so I 
was told—because it made him seem 
too much ofa softy to bea great 
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offensive football player. I’m getting Football League belonged to Joe 


tougher, however. This winter Bill Scibelli, one of the Ram linemen. 
Curry, an All-Pro center for the Balti- Apparently, in his first years Scibelli 
more Colts, and I combined ona was suspected of eating horrifying 
book entitled One More July, in which pregame meals to enhance his apti- 
we put together a composite “worst” tudes at the line of scrimmage. I put 
football player—worst legs, knees, that information in the book with 
stomach, eyesight, etc. I discovered hardly a qualm. 

from my old Lion friend Alex Karras Q.: Would you like to be inter- 
(who has the worst eyesight, viewed by Joe Scibelli? 
incidentally—he’s practically A.: Well, I was swiftly going to say 
blind—and who told me once that that, according to my sources, 
when he tried contact lenses, he Scibelli’s skills became such that he 
didn’t like what he saw out there) no longer had to visit whatever 

that the worst breath in the National restaurant it was where he had gone 


to get himself prepared. He no longer 
had to rely on his breath. Iam very 
glad you asked. He became a great 
ballplayer. 

Q.: Are there any other baseball 
books you’d like to mention? 

A.: A couple of years ago two 
excellent nonfiction accounts crept 
onto the best-seller list (which is a 
rare place for any sports book): Roger 
Angell’s Summer Game and Roger 
Kahn’s Boys of Summer. Angell’s is the 
more enterprising, being a superbly 
written personal study of the game, 
whereas Kahn relied largely on inter- 


views with ancient Brooklyn 
Dodgers, much in line with the prac- 
tice used by Lawrence Ritter in his 
excellent book of interviews with old- 
timers, entitled The Glory of Their 
Times. 

Q.: It occurs to me that a tennis 
ball is about the same size as a base- 
ball. 

A.: Lighter, obviously. Not as 
much density. John McPhee has 
written the best book I’ve read on the 
sport so far, Levels of the Game, which is 
about the thought processes running 
through the minds of two players, 
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Arthur Ashe and Clark Graebner, as 
they play a match at Forest Hills. 
More recently, McPhee has done a 
study of Wimbledon, which indeed is 
called that, Wimbledon, A Celebration. 
The best book I’ve read by a player is 
Rod Laver’s Education of a Tennis 
Player, written with the help of Bud 
Collins. Timothy Gallwey’s Jnner 
Game of Tennis has had the most 
impact of the instructional books, of 
course, and has got people carrying 
on a dialogue with the tennis ball as it 
approaches them, listening to it, and 
tuning up their sensitivities to the 
level of bats in a room full of wires. 

Q.: Well, football is enormously 
popular these days. It employs a rela- 
tively large ball. 

A.: And so its literature offers very 
slim pickings. I don’t know why. 
Perhaps it’s because the ball is not 
only large but misshapen. The best 
survey of the sport itself, if a some- 
what technical view, is a book by 
Paul Zimmerman entitled A Thinking 
Man’s Guide to Pro Football. The best of 
the players’ as-told-to variety is Jerry 
Kramer’s Instant Replay, his diary 
about a season with the Green Bay 
Packers. Others in the nonfiction 
pack would include Vince 
Lombardi’s and W. C. Heinz’s Run to 
Daylight, which is a study of 
Lombardi’s preparation of the Green 
Bay Packers for an important game 
against opponents whom Lombardi 
refuses to identify (they are in fact the 
Detroit Lions). That’s too bad, since 
the opposition becomes noncorpo- 
real, rather as if the game were being 
played by phone, like a transatlantic 
chess match. Still, a fine study. Also, I 
am fond of Myron Cope’s collection 
of reminiscences by old-time football 
players, The Game That Was, perhaps 
not as interesting as Ritter’s Glory of 
Their Times, but with great sections 
nonetheless. I have not yet read a 
novel about football in which the 
game either served the characters 
properly or was illuminated by the 
characters. If one is interested in 
vigorous attempts, he should look 
into Frederick Exley’s Fan’s Notes, 
Peter Gent’s North Dallas Forty, Don 
DeLillo’s End Zone, Dan Jenkins’s 
Semi- Tough. 

Q.: If the fault of football books is, 
as you suggest, that the ball is 
misshapen and bounces crazily, what 
about basketball? 

A.: That ball must be too big. The 
reading is slim. John McPhee 
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ice floes, penguins, scientific 
bases. Return to Ushuaia. Dec. 
30. (30 days) Same as above. 
Return to Buenos Aires. 
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(again!) wrote a study of Bill Bradley 
at Princeton, entitled A Sense of Where 
You Are, which is certainly the best 
I’ve read so far. Bill Bradley has 
written a fine book on basketball (its 
name is Life on the Run: A Career in 
Basketball), but I have yet to read it, 
possibly because it might be good 
enough to upset my theory. In the 
same spirit I have skimmed what 
looks like a fine biography of Red 
Auerbach, entitled, appropriately 
enough, Red Auerbach. I have not yet 
read David Wolf's Foul: The Connie 
Hawkins Story, but 1am told on good 
authority that it is essential. John 
Updike’s Rabbit Run I have ruled out 
on the ground that metaphorical 
basketballs escape all other standards 
of measurement. 

Q.: What about major sports in 
which a ball is not used? Boxing, for 
instance? 

A.: Another corollary, and a far 
less frivolous one than the Plimpton 
Small Ball Theory, is that the more 
dangerous the confrontation ina 
sport, the more interesting its litera- 
ture. The superb books on explora- 
tion, mountain climbing, big game 
hunting—all of which put men under 
considerable stress—would make an 
endless list. To soothe those who 
detest bullfighting, or those who 
consider it an art, not a sport, we'll 
leave out what would have been an 
interesting selection. Boxing, which 
really puts a man up against it, even 
if the opposition is a mirror of 
himself, offers a strong literature— 
beginning with the great essays of 
Pierce Egan. The best contemporary 
list would include John Lardner’s 
Great White Hopes and Other Tigers and 
A. J. Liebling’s Sweet Science. The 
fights and fighters the two writers 
describe are long gone, but how 
splendidly they are brought to life! I 


enjoyed Wilfrid Sheed’s Muhammed 
Ali. Everything that Norman Mailer 
has written about boxing should be 
read, though unfortunately his essays 
on the topic have been scattered 
among his nonfiction collections. 
(The exception is his account of the 
Frazier-Ali fight, King of the Hill.) A 
publisher would do well to bring out 
a separate volume. The best novels 
are Budd Schulberg’s The Harder They 
Falland a novel by W. C. Heinz entitled 
The Professional, though the ending of 
the latter is so shattering that it’s 
impossible to read the book twice. 

Q.: What about auto racing? 
That’s surely a dangerous sport? 

A.: Certainly. And correspond- 
ingly, its literature is superb and, if I 
may say so, neglected by sports 
enthusiasts. Among the best racing 
books are two by Robert Daley, Cars 
at Speedand The Cruel Sport. I also 
admire a book by the great British 
racing driver Stirling Moss entitled 
All but My Life. And lastly, an abso- 
lutely first-rate diary called Faster! by 
Jackie Stewart, the international 
driving champion. These would be 
representative. May I mention 
anthologies? 

Q:: Certainly. 

A.: It’s worth mentioning anthol- 
ogies, because the best sports pieces 
are so often short or descriptive or 
analytical pieces that don’t turn into 
books. The two best I know are 
Herbert Warren Wind’s (again!) 
Realm of Sport and a collection by Paul 
Gallico of his own pieces entitled 
Farewell to Sport. 

Q.: Does either of them write about 
marbles? 

A.: I beg your pardon? 

Q.: Or Ping-Pong balls? 

A.: Oh, I see. Well, they certainly 
ought to. 

Q.: I don’t suppose you’d like to 
venture an example of ultimate small 
ball literature . . . Imean something 
about pellets, say? ... 

A.: Of course. “The Notorious 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County”— Mark Twain’s classic 
about the frog who was filled with 


4 buckshot to keep him from winning 


the championship. There you are. 

Thought you had me, didn’t you? 

The smallest balls of them all, BB’s, 

an integral part of the Twain story 

and splendid proof of the Small Ball 

Theory! I was hoping you would ask. 
Q.: Well, since you’ve written this 

interview yourself, it isn’t surprising. @ 
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Philip Johnson 


I built the Glass House for 
myself in New Canaan in 
1949. Until then no one had 
built a totally glass-walled 
house. The material was right 
in line with the ideology of 
that time: askin of glass, flat 
roofs, and the proper tech- 
nology for steel construction. 
The many connotations are 
obvious. In this wooded area 
one can live in a glass house 
yet have complete privacy, 
deep in nature—surrounded 
by the most beautiful wall- 
paper in the world. 

This has been the right way 
to live, at least until now, 
when the rise in fuel prices has 
made the Glass House outra- 
geously expensive to heat. 

So I have bought the adjacent 
land and am building an 
entirely new dream house. 
This one, the Red House, will 
be less than 30 percent glass— 
Thermopane, actually. It will 
be a smooth, three-story 
stucco building painted 
garnet, the color of an early- 
17th-century-copy house I like 
nearby. The house is shaped 


Glass House, New Canaan, Conn. 


with three cylinders “glued” 
onto the back—a delicious 
massing—and tall Thermo- 
pane windows toward the south. 
Near the entrance is a 
parking lot. The door to the 
house is at an angle at the 
bottom of one of the cylinders. 
You walk directly into a little 
six-foot area and from here 
you can go either upstairs or 
into the big room. From the 
low ceiling of the kitchen you 
bounce up intoa very high 
ceiling. This is the old prin- 
ciple of processional: the 
squeeze to the height, an idea 
that has evolved over time. 


Weall love very tall ceilings. 

‘The house has unusual 
proportions—something else 
that holds great interest for 
me. The entire living area is 
only 14 feet wide, yet it is 30 
feet high. Three balconies 
behind a secondary facade 
look out over the tall living 
room: the kitchen on the first 
level, the bedroom and bath 
on the second, and the library 
on the third. A circular 
stairway connects the three 
areas. Little windows are scat- 
tered around the cylinders. 
Lighting inside will be simple. 
Ilike old-fashioned parch- 
ment-shaded lamps ona 
table. And there will be lots of 
modern furniture—Pesce 
chairs and plastic laminate 
tables. 

Close to the house, at the 
opening of the magnet, are 
freestanding arches that look 
like wickets. They create a 
false perspective, a 
constriction that seems to 
pinch the whole building to 
about two feet. They almost 
pull you out. The only trick 
lighting will be on the tops of 
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the wickets, which will glow 
and bounce the light back. 

So this will be entirely 
different from the Glass 
House. We no longer belong 
to the International Style. 

It doesn’t interest us; those 
blank, bare boxes are boring 
now. Less isn’t more; more is 
more. Still, some may say this 
house is too Modern, still 
derivative of the International 
Style, not Post-Modern 
enough. 

Why so much interest in the 
private house? For the archi- 
tect it is the only place hecan 
try out certain concepts like 


Philip Johnson's Red House 


the processional. It’s where 
the ideas can flow. The plea- 
sure of building a house is 
entirely different from the 
excitement of building a 
skyscraper. But the nest- 
building instinct is, of course, 
basic to everybody. This 
house is much more mythical 
than the earlier one. It is remi- 
niscent of the mystical 
mandala, and with its curved 
magnet shape, it’s a 
combination of the cuddle 
and the womb, The house has 
astrong direction: it’s 
oriented due south, the center 
of sunlight with all its associa- 
tions. This orientation is also 
preferable in a practical sense 
because you get the sun in 
your window, and heat can be 
recirculated. We have to be 
ecological as well as myth- 
ological—a combination of 
cuddle and sun panels. 
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The house is reminiscent 

of the mystical mandala, 
and with its curved magnet 
shape, it’s a combination 

of the cuddle and the womb. 
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My method of making 
changes in this house 
is unique. Just 

by rigging the cables 
youcan putona 
porch or take one off 
in only a weekend. 


John Johansen 


The sun comes through and 
the leaves cast patterns. You 
see the birds flying by some- 
times. It’s very beautiful yet 
inexpensive. I built this house 
myself the first time. Then it 
burned down, and I had to 
rebuild it. It’s in Stanford- 
ville, New York, a town so 
small that you don’t needa 
building permit. The land is 
10 acres of open field with a 
good view of the Catskills 
about 25 miles away. 

The rock foundation and 
the stonework inside relate 
closely to the cliff on which 
the house is built. Above the 
terraced concrete floor the 
structure looks like a flat-top 
pyramid. The central idea is 
that of permutation or 
changing parts. The steel 
frame is about 30 feet square, 
three stories high, and has 64 
attachment points—32 on the 
outside and 32 on the inside— 
from which you can connect 
cables and steel frames to 
support platforms or rooms on 
the inside and outside. Decks 
hang out in many directions 
and can be enclosed. I have no 
rooms yet on the outside, but I 
will have. Inside, I’ve madea 
bedroom which is suspended 
from two cables at the roof 
and is reached by a spiral 
staircase. It’s actually hung in 
space. In only one day the 
basic steel structure was 
erected by me, a student, and 
aman witha small cr 

This method f making 
changes is unique. Just by 
rigging the cables you can put 
ona porch or take one off'in 
only a weekend. It’s a 
noncompositional piece of 
work. You rig it likea ship, 
and it looks as well tacking in 
one direction as in another. 


“The well-hung hous 
friend of mine has called it. 
IUs a new attitude toward 
architecture altogether, a 
union of highly sophisticated 
technology and old stone- 
work, 

Building this house is so 


that I've thought of 
developing it asa kit. The 
steel frame, attachment 
points, porches—everything 
except the stonework—could 
be packaged, and the upper 
nclosure built for as 

s $45,000, Living in it is 


like playing a game. Flexible 
ducts are attached to the 
heating system and can be 
connected easily to new 
rooms. The heating is 
inexpensive, too, since the 
house is well insulated. The 
outer wall is double-thick 
plastic with an inch of § 
foam in the middle. Yet much 
light comes through, since the 
materials are translucent. 

Below the suspended 
bedroom is a kind of kitchen- 
dining-living room. In the 
same area a stone bathing 
pool is surrounded by a rock 
garden. In the deep of winter a 
hot bath here is a great joy as 
you feel the steam cloud up 
around you and through the 
glass walls you see the snowy 
fields outside. In contrast to 
this open area, a more private 
bedroom-study is built into 
the stone walls. Iv’s a kind of 
cave with a fireplace, and it 
feels almost Neolithic. 

Except for the bathroom 
and kitchen, the functions are 
loosely defined: a worktable 
here, a reference cabinet 
there, porches extending from 
two sides and a bridge where 
we often have breakfast on the 
third side. We like to maye 
around and sleep and eat in 
different places, depending on 
our whim. When it’s wintry or 


yro- 


Rigged alterations 


stormy, we often sleep in the 
cave. But ona spring morning 
we may want to wake up on 
the sunny upper level. 

The house meets our needs 
in basic ways. We built it ona 
budget and live simply. My 
wife designed all the furnish- 
ings. What most appeals to us 
is the kind of neoprimitive 
experience we have there: the 
pool, the cave, the fire—enclo- 
sure and stone, then very light 
construction elsewhere. 

Most of us have a strong 
desire to express ourselves in 
our houses. People will always 
have enough money somehow 
to do a house, even if they 
have to build it themselves. 
The compulsion is so strong 
that it will never die. I built 
my first house over 25 years 
ago in New Canaan, 
Connecticut. Since then I’ve 
designed others for clients in 
New York, Massachusetts, 
and other places. But I think 
this one will outlast me. I'll 
probably die there, maybe in 
the cave room. 

Before you build a house, 
you must ask yourself some 
basic questions about how 
you want to live. Are plants 
important to you? Would you 
want to sleep or eat in 
different places? How do you 
work—intermittently, or 
solidly for a long time? How 
do you get away from your 
husband or wife? Should you 
separate the house into 
different rooms, or do your 


needs for privacy require 
another building for painting 
or writing? Even the closest 
couples need to be apart from 
each other; intimacy and 
privacy aren’t the same thing. 
Beyond meeting these phys- 
ical requirements, a house can 
express uni al, archetypal 
truths. Over the years I’ve 
built houses ona variety of 
individual psychic experi- 
ences. One isa bridge house. 
Crossing a bridge is the 
mystical or mythological or 
magic moment of actually 
leaving the earth, of being 
suspended, and of coming 
back to earth again. Jung 
talked about that. I built the 
house because I thought ita 
joy. People like bridges. They 
often stop to throw pebbles or 
to reflect and then goon. In 


John Johansen’s house 


the Bridge House living room 
you sit and look both ways. 
Part of the house is on one 
bank and part on the other. 
Another house I’ve designed is 
built around a grotto. The 
great stones are about eight or 
nine feet high. This too is a 
cave experience. And another 
one I designed is a labyrinth, 
which, according to Jung, is 
the experience of all of 
search and discovery, being 
lost and finding yourself 
again. 

It’s the architect’s mission 


to find out what life is about 
and to make it under- 
standable, real, and exciting 
to others who, perhaps, are 
not that tuned in, butare at 
least capable of responding 
sensitively to what others 
discover. What do you feel? 
Maybe you don’t respond to 
the bridge or the cave, but toa 
waterfall or fire. A house can 
express the connection you 
want to mak 
what you ca 


It’s a matter of 
about. An 


architect should draw that 
out and celebrate it. 

The house is fundamental 
toa person and to the family. 
Unlike a public building, it’s 
something that everyone 
understands. We all live ina 
house of sorts and are 
somehow qualified to have 
feelings about it. But too often 
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It’s the architect’s 
mission to find out 
what life is about and 
to make it under- 
standable, real, and 
exciting to others. 


people respond convention- 
ally and settle for symbols like 
the banjo clock or the Amer- 


ican eagle, which seem to have 
some connection with 
America’s heritage. These 
symbols are only substitutes 
for the direct experience, and 
itis that which the real dream 
house should provide. 
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My process of design is 
to build in those things 
which will unfold to 

the clients as they 
become more conscious 
of their own physical 
and psychic perceptions. 


DICK FRANK 


Peter Eisenman’s House X 


Peter Eisenman 


My houses express an alterna- 
tive attitude to the physical 
environment, an attempt to 
reawaken people’s need for 
sensuous experience. In one 
sense, the houses are 
disturbing because they push 
to the limit how much archi- 
tectonic intensity we can 
absorb. Thrust into such an 
environment, one becomes 
more aware of the physical 
presence of walls, columns, 
and stairs. What I care about 
is not what the walls mean or 
how they function, but how 
they “taste.” Anybody can 
puta dooron a bathroom, but 
few people can make art of a 
bathroom door. 

I would not recommend my 
architecture for very many 
people. But there are those 
who, even though they may 
havea very livable house, 
become bored with it, feel 


dulled by the mechanization 
of life and the trivia of 
comfort. They want some- 
thing that rubs against them, 
pushes them out of that condi- 
tion. Inwardly, they really 
ive, 
My environ- 
ments provide this jolt: they 
are alienating and disturbing 
at the same time that they are 
sensuous and exhilarating. 
My relationship with 
clients is very intense. First I 
must find out why they want a 
house—and that is not always 
readily apparent even to 
them. It is important for us to 
have a common under- 
standing. Ultimately, the 
house is my interpretation of 
them; it is my art imposed on 
their vision, I try to di 
what kind of people they 
are—particularly those needs 
and habits that people are 


wanta house to be abr 
not cozy ore: 


cover 


rarely able to verbalize. My 
process of design is to build in 
those things which will unfold 
to the clients as they become 
more conscious of their own 
physical and psychic 
perceptions. 

It takes meat least a year to 
design a house. This under- 
standing evolves over time. 
The clients and I are deeply 
involved in the project 
together. The developing 
architecture forces us to draw 
more out of it. The experi- 
ence can be a difficult one. 
The process is Michelange- 
lesque: the form is in the 
stone, and we must find it. 
Unlike many architects, I don’t 
begin with a vision, but with 
the material of architecture. 
Like a geologist, I dig toward 
the discovery of the vision. 

The eventual form is never 
what one thinks it will be 
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when one begins. My most 
recent house, House X, which 
is for a family of five, is 
located on 40 acres of wooded 
land in eastern Michigan. It is 
quite large—over 8,500 
square feet. The central theme 
here is something I call 
decomposition. The house is 
merely a set of fragments that 
suggest an alternative condi- 
tion for man in relation to his 
object world. Here man is no 
longer the center: he is not the 
originating agent, but merely 
describes the object that is 
coming into being outside of 
himself. The house does not 
represent anything but itself. 
It exists only for man’s 
sensuous pleasure: it does not 
represent, does not mirror, 
does not function, does not 
refer to some simple anthro- 
pocentric configuration. 

Man only tastes. 

House X is four L-shaped 
volumes distributed around a 
void cruciform in the center. 
All the volumes are in 
different states of erosion. 
There are three essentially 
square forms and one elon- 
gated one. A glass volume in 
the lower right quadrant, 
which is pulling out of the 
solid, tends tocomplete the 
square, while one in the lower 
left quadrant is pushing in 


and tends to erode it. A cage- 
like object in the upper left 
acts as a force of torsion or 
erosion, seeming to eat away 
at the remaining configura- 
tion. In the fourth and elon- 
gated quadrant in the upper 
right there is simply the 
impression of a void that is no 
longer there. 

All the activity of the house 
originates at the center. You 
must pass through the glazed 
atrium to go from room to 
room. The point is that you 
must go out of your way, out 
of each container into the 
center, into this void, into this 
nothingness. In a way, the 
house is similar to a mandala: 
the center is the place of 
contemplation, the place you 
must return to. It is here, then, 
that the individual redis- 
covers his own being. 

While the materials used on 
the inside—tiles, wood, and 
plaster—are conventional, 
their materiality is broken 
down. We expect a wood or 
tiled floor; instead, many of 
the rooms have glass floors 
and ceilings, and there are no 
windows on the vertical 
surfaces. One is dislocated in 
terms of his traditional phys- 
ical environment. 

The cubic cage is actually a 
porch screened on all six sides. 


There are trees on one side of 
itand a natural pool running 
underneath. Here one can be 
within nature. In fall or 
winter one can have the same 
view from another cage, 
which is glass, inside the 
screened area. And finally, 
within the glass cage isa still 
smaller solid enclosure where 
one can be alone to read or 
contemplate. 

On the outside of the house 
the colors and materials 
follow a progression from 
white to deep gray to black, 
and from rough stucco to 
smooth. This absence of color 
is paralleled by a similar 
progression on the inside, 
where once again the color is 
merely notation; it has no 
intrinsic value as color. 

With House X I have been 
able to get to a deeper part of 
myself, to clear away much of 
my cultural conditioning and 
work within pure intuition 
and with images latent in 
architecture which were 
previously unavailable to me. 
The image of this house as a 
mandalic structure with a 
symbolic barrier on the 
outside and a sacred area 
within came from delving into 
the unconscious, both my own 
and the clients’. 

People sometimes ask, 
What is that cage for? What 
does that column do? And I 
think to myself, Why shouldn't 
the glass be on the floor? Why 
shouldn't the facade be on the 
inside? Why can’ta column 
just hang? And often Ican 
only answer such questions— 
although now with more 
certainty—Why not? 


What I care about is 
not what the walls mean 


or how they function, 
but how they “taste.” 


Whenever you are in 
the house, the outdoor 
landscape—palms, 
redwoods, and ferns— 
is framed in layers 

of architecture. 


L_ 


< 
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Daniel Solomon 


I love fantasy architecture, 
but I’m nota fantasizer. I can 
only think about architecture 
when there’s a client, a site, 
anda problem—a situation to 
respond to. I don’t believe 
thata solution to a particular 
problem like a house can be a 
prototype for a solution toa 
general problem, like housing. 

‘The Greens had purchased 
a decrepit little Hansel-and- 
Gretel house in the woods of 
suburban Mill Valley, Cali- 
fornia. The problem was to 
convert that cottage into a 
dwelling for people with a 
highly developed sense of how 
they want to live. This 
involved adding anarea of 
new construction and gutting 
some of the old structure, 
while retaining a section of 
the existing house. 


From the street the original 
stone stairway leads up to the 
entry in the new facade, 
which is white and glassy and 
very precise. Inside, a curved 
white bridge leads over the 
two-story living room to the 
dining room and kitchen. 
Down a glass corridor is the 
new master suite—a light- 
flooded bedroom, bath, dress- 
ing room, study alcove, and 
deck—all transformed out of 
the old basement. 

Throughout the house are 
intentional references to 
earlier modern architects— 
Corbusier, Neutra, and 
Schindler, who eloquently 
adapted the principles of 
European high modernism to 
the California landscape. 
Wherever you are in the 
house, the outdoor land- 
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scape—palms, redwoods, and 
ferns—is framed in layers of 
architecture. 

All the scholarship is under- 
stood and appreciated by the 
clients. The husband is an 
industrial designer, and both 
he and his wife have impec- 
cable taste. They’ve indulged 
their fantasies in furnishing, 
especially in the master bath. 
It’s a wild thing. At first it’s 
not even apparent that it’s a 
bathroom. There’s an antique 
armoire, beautiful hospital 
hardware, and a pedestal sink 
like the one Corbusier used in 


the hallway of Villa Savoye. 
The medicine cabinet is a 
Churrigueresque Mexican 
frame on a beautifully 
detailed stainless steel track. 
The materials of the Green 
house are cheap and basic, but 
carefully detailed. Some good 
contemporary architects like 
Charles Moore think of archi- 
tecture in a theatrical way. 
They enjoy handling mate- 
rials as if they were frosting— 
magic stuff with no joints. My 
buildings aren’t like that. 
When the client’s budget 
permits, I prefer to build with 


wood or masonry, rather than 
jointless stucco or 
plasterboard. I like the order 
and sobriety that result from 
the disciplined assembly of 
discrete pieces of material. 
It’s not enough to talk 
abouta house by itself. It 
always exists in a context. If 
it’s an urban one, the residen- 
tial zoning laws should 
prescribe how a given house 
relates to its neighborhood. 
I’m involved now in urban 
design work for the City of 
San Francisco whereby new 
residential construction in the 
city must actually enhance 
the neighborhood in order to 
be granted higher density. 
Such legislation should pres- 
sure developers to design 
buildings which are respon- 
sive to their particular 
context. For me “dream” 
architecture can only exist in 
relationship to the particular 
qualities of places and people. 


SARAH STAATS 


Ican only think about 
architecture when 
there’s a client, a site, 
and a problem—a 
situation to respond to. 
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THE 
MAN ON THE 
CEILING 


A story 


PAVEL KOHOUT 


Pavel Kohout, 49, one of the foremost writers and playwrights of 
Czechoslovakia, is author of the play Poor Murderer, which 
opened on Broadway in October 1976. His novel White Book,* a 
wildly imaginative satire and chronicle of the absurd, will soon be 
published in the United States for the first time in English. Written 
more than eight years ago, it has been called “the first major work to 
come out of Czechoslovakia since the invasion.” 

Kohout was forbidden to leave Czechoslovakia for the opening of 
Poor Murderer, which was banned in his country. Instead, he 
wrote a letter for inclusion in the playbill. Received too late, it was 
published in the New York Post: 

“Tam to write something for this program and I don’t know what 
to write about. The play? You'll see it for yourself. Why did I write 
it? That should be clear once you see it. To say I would like to be 
among you? That goes without saying. Why can’t I? That I don’t 
know. 

“Well, maybe just this: You're about to see a play created five 
years ago. Since then it has appeared on tens of stages in hundreds of 
performances and has been seen by thousands of people. I don’t know 
who all the people are who have seen it. But I know one person who 
never saw tl: me. 

“T know that an institution which one cannot freely leave, because 
of crimes that one actually or supposedly committed, ts called jail. I 
also know other institutions where people are contained so as not to 
infect others with yellow jaundice or insanity are called isolation 
wards and insane asylums. But I can’t think of a name for a country 
where a person ts free to shop for potatoes, go to movies, bear children, 
and at home (besides many other things ) can even write, but cannot 
publish what he writes or go abroad to see what he has written. 

“They tell me I can emigrate. Were I to do so, I could spend my 
whole life going from one opening night to the next and see or even 
influence the production of all my writing. But I cannot, for the sake 
of the characters I’ve created on paper, abandon the people of real 
flesh and blood, my children, my friends, and the audience which 
remains my audience even though their grandchildren might be the 
first ones to see my play. They are the ones who share the language in 
which I write, they generate the love and the hatred for which and 
about which I write. 

“And so there is nothing for me to do but go on writing what I will 
not see, and just wonder why so many statesmen go on pompously 
signing documents behind which they are unwilling to stand.” 

Since the “Prague Spring” of 1968, Kohout has committed 
himself to the cause of human rights in his country. He and his wife, 
also a writer, were early signers of Charter 77, a manifesto 
demanding more freedom that was published in early January. On 
January 8 his wife was dragged from her car by the secret police. Shé 
was soon released, but Kohout was arrested on January 10 and 
detained for several weeks. The harassment continues. In May the 
Kohouts were evicted from their house in Prague and exiled to 
Sazava, 80 miles southeast of the capital. They are allowed no phone 
and no car; their drivers’ licenses have been canceled. Their mail is 
monitored and some of it impounded. Cut off from publishers and 
friends abroad, such as Heinrich Béll and Arthur Miller, Kohout 
may spend his remaining life in a pariah’s limbo, or worse. 

Bedrich Utitz, a noted Czech journalist, has said of White 
Book: “We live with absurdity, where acknowledged and proven 
truth is persecuted and the converse is declared to be truth. Kohout 
deals with this absurdity—not only with socialist irrealism, but also 
with the absurdity he must live with in his homeland.” 

*Subtitle: Adam Juracek, Professor of Drawing and Physical Education 
at the Pedagogical Institute in K., vs. Sir Isaac Newton, Professor of 


Physics at the University of Cambridge, Reconstructed From Contem- 
porary Records and Supplemented by Most Interesting Documents. 
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rE BOOK by Pavel Kohout. E: 


\ x lish wanslation by Alex Page. Copyright © English translation by George Braziller, Inc, 
lly published in Switzerland under the title WEISSBUCH. Copyright © 1970 Verlag G, J. Bucher, Copyright © 1976 Reich Verlag, 


RECONSTRUCTION 
(According to contemporary records ) 


When 

in the morning of March 4, 19_ 

in the resort town of K. at 1 Park Street, 

Mrs. Josefa Jurackova, born Hopnerova, widow of a 
train conductor, 

rose at the usual hour and performed a series of long- 
familiar tasks, resulting in a substantial breakfast for 

her only son Adam Jurdcéek, Professor of Drawing and 
Physical Education at the Pedagogical Institute in K., and 
then 

carried the tray, teapot sparkling, eggs gleaming white, 
to the door of her son’s room to indicate with a knock that 
the food was ready and placed in the doorway, she listened 
in vain for the agreed-upon response, namely, a 

low whistle, whereupon she took courage in maternal 
solicitude to disregard the commandment he had 
expressly laid upon her three months ago, turned the 
handle, opened the door, stepped with the tray intact over 
the threshold into the living quarters of her son and 
instantly emitted a cry 

of horror, clapped her hands to her mouth so that the 
tray, abruptly deprived of all support, yielded to the 

law of gravity and dropped its entire cargo to the floor, 
all of which was occasioned by the fact that Josefa 
Jurackova’s aforementioned son, Professor of Drawing 
and Physical Education at the Pedagogical Institute in K., 
in harsh conflict with said law, 

stood on the ceiling, 

his body projecting down, head foremost, parallel to the 
chrome-plated rod of the light fixture. 

The only note, evidently in his own hand, discovered 
upon thorough search through all the books he had 
borrowed that winter from the Prague University Library 
was discovered in Brehm’s Animal Life, and it stated the 
quintessence of his plan: 

“Man, the intellectually highest developed creature, 
must be able to achieve what a stupid fly does. .. .” 

However, as for him, he had to chew his way through a 
mountain of scientific literature. The day before Christ- 
mas, immediately after collecting papers on the theory of 
the flank vault, he took the road to Prague, and correcting 
the papers as he 

walked, 

he reached the University Library before closing time, 
and bribing the janitor, the nightwatchman, and the 
librarian he was there from Christmas to New Year’s 
absorbed in study, working without food or sleep a full 

two hundred and forty hours 

he learned to read according to the integral technique, 
that is, to absorb the left- and right-hand pages simulta- 
neously, which now 

served him, when in the early morning of 

December 26, he had finished with the works dealing 
with nature and also with Greek literature, which he had 
examined with particular care in order to dismiss once and 
for all the method devised by Daedalus and Icarus, he 
turned his attention to such insights gained by medical 
science as dealt with the role of will power in human 
affairs, whereby he happened upon the word 

yoga, which 


immediately struck him with great force, he scented a 
new trail, 

and asked for all available Indian literature in the 

original, to be sure, at first he had to clear the language 
barrier, and since he had moved into an entirely fresh area, 
he learned at first, erroneously, 

the Prakrit languages, Indian dialects current in the 
sixth century B.C., so that he mastered Pali-Magadhi, 
Maharastri, Sauraseni-Magadhi, Paisaci, and Apabh- 
ramsa before a lucky accident put him in touch with two 
students of the Oriental Institute, who confided to him 
that the most important work on yoga was written in the 
chronologically later 

Sanskrit, so he quickly forgot all Prakrit languages, as he 
always did when he needed new storage facilities for his 
mind (once when he had begun teaching physical educa- 
tion and drawing he lost overnight the ability to 

write), he made up for lost time by an intensified study 
of Panini’s Sanskrit grammar of the fifth to fourth century 
B.C., written in the sutra style, so that he greeted the new 
year by opening, deeply moved, the work 

Yoga-sutra, whose author, two 

hundred years before Christ’s birth, was in all proba- 
bility Patanjali, author also of the Great Commentary. He 
opened the book, and from it there was opened to him a 

world, new and yet not unfamiliar, alien and yet close, 
the world of Brahminism, and yet that of Adam Juracek, a 
world of meditation and asceticism, so like the inner world 
of hissilent years, spent in the apartment in the center of K. 
from whose only window one caught the 

window opposite merely an arm’s length away and 
nothing else, the years he had stopped speaking and 


A man grows nervous 
when he merely pictures 
an ordinary, common, 
civilized, regularly 
disinfected prison. 
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confined himself to mimimal communication with his 
mother and teachers, and despite maternal tears and slaps 
ate no more than his body minimally required for 

physical survival, he was promptly caught by the 
assertion that the feelings, the thinking, and the actions of 
the human being are determined by two poles, a positive 
one, whose seat is in the head, the dwelling of Vishnu, and 
a negative one, whose center is the lowermost vertebra, 
where coiled like a snake the goddess of nature 

Kundalini rules waiting for the propitious moment to 
rise through the spinal cord to unite with her master, 
whereby the highest tension and fulfillment occur in the 
human organism, precisely that state in which he could 
give reality to his 

plan and could do it by a specific training, therefore he 
concentrated upon it and was met by greatest surprise, 
after having acquainted himself with Siddhasana, Mat- 
syasana, Padmasana, Trikonasana, Salabhasana, Dha- 
nurasana, Mayurasana, Viparita-Karani, and the 
exceedingly difficult Sirshasana, which amounts to the 

meditator kneeling, placing his crossed arms in front of 
him, throwing his head upon them, and raising his legs 
straight in the air, it was with surprise then that he 
discovered they were 

the same exercises called for by the curriculum for 
physical education in primary, secondary, technical 
schools, and universities, that is, so-called 

calisthenics, and he felt gratitude towards his neighbor, 
the pensioner, as well as a thousand others like him who 
were responsible that through workers’ and Sokol athletic 
clubs, through athletic meets and Spartan Games, calis- 
thenics had taken roots as deep as 

beer, forming thus a foundation upon which he could 
safely construct his technique, without having to fear it 
would be inaccessible to the 

masses. This insight struck him on January 2, at 5:55, so 
that he still had time to return the books, to say good-bye 
to the janitor, and the librarian, who had grown so fond of 
him that they accompanied him nearly to Pilsen, where he 
had to leave them exhausted in a ditch, he sent an 

ambulance after them, 

and that very evening he began the crucial stage of his 
experiments, the stage of concentrating all his mental and 
physical powers upon one point, the single item he had 
taken over from Hatha-yoga, completely forgetting all the 
rest, in order to lower his specific 

weight, from this point on he connected to the 
indigenous ways by taking the positions required for 
concentration, for example, the one that called for his 
stretching himself flat out, 

his arms by his side. From six in the evening to six in the 
morning he lay on his couch, his eyes glued to the ceiling in 
the attempt to clutch every irregularity which the brush of 
the painter had left behind, they had for his experiment 
the same significance as a narrow ledge has in the 

north wall of the Eiger Mountain. He kept this up in 
school, had long learned how to make his greetings 
automatic, and his replies mere reflexes, now he learned 


“Man, the intellectually highest 
developed creature, must be able to 
achieve what a stupid fly does...” 


how to teach by automatic devices, he began to use a tape 
recorder into which he had already in December and with 
great foresight dictated the major part of his lectures in 
drawing and physical education, covering the entire 
semester, thanks to the tape recorder he could also concen- 
trate while in class, the tape recorder lectured while he 
stared at the ceiling maintaining with his heels together 
the so-called 

basic position, in time he attained such a degree of 
concentration that he no longer needed the tape recorder, he 

simply switched an insignificant part of his agile brain 
to the job while the far larger share of his thought bank 
worked on his undertaking, until March 4, when the 

ceiling of his room, without forewarning, without a 
signal, without the least premonition, began to approach 
until it suddenly turned upside down and held him just as 
reliably as 

the floor had done before. 


POSITION PAPER 

of the Board of the Academy of Sciences, March 17, 19_, 
regarding the current state of affairs in the field of the 
natural sciences. 


We consider it our duty to reiterate a few basic facts 
from the field of physics, that being the science upon which 
the attention of today’s citizen is especially focused. 

The founder of modern physics was the Italian natural 
scientist and thinker Galileo Galilei who conclusively 
displaced the Aristotelian scholastic conception of nature, 
the laws of inertia and of the free fall, and the so-called 
principle of the relativity of motion. It was he who raised 
mechanics to a science to which later the English physicist 
Newton could link himself closely; it was he who was the 
founder of classical mechanics which was of fundamental 
significance in the formation of mechanical materialism. 
Newton formulated the concept of absolute space and 
absolute time and, above all, the law of gravity which 
theoretically completed the direction taken by a heliocen- 
tric orientation and which became the keystone of a 
unified physical world view. 

Newton’s law of gravity, therefore, did not come about 
by accident; it is the culmination of an epoch and the 
starting point of a new one. 

It suffices to mention that this law upholds the general 
physical theory of movement, space, and time formulated 
by Albert Einstein and commonly known as the theory of 
relativity, which stands in a special relationship to us since 
it partly came into being in Prague. 

It is hoped that from all the preceding it becomes crystal 
clear to everyone that the law of gravity is today an 
indispensable component of an unshakable construct 
from which humanity sets out for the stars. 

This law is universally valid, and the well-known state 
of weightlessness, which occurs in outer space or by means 
of special equipment, is solely its product. 

If it was ever “overcome,” it was only by the aid 
of motors, hoisting apparatuses, or other mechanical 
devices, which are not lacking among country-fair 
mountebanks. 

Allapprehensions that someone might “break” that law 
and ¢o ipso cause the downfall of the world are entirely 
groundless, indeed, laughable. 
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He was there from Christmas to 
New Year’s absorbed in study, 
working without food or sleep a full 
two hundred and forty hours. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
of March 21, 19_ 


In view of the fact that despite several notices and 
warnings on the part of higher administrative authorities, 
despite information campaigns by mass media, and 
despite numerous releases by scientific, clerical, educa- 
tional, athletic, and other institutions, repeated pro- 
vocations and disturbances have taken place in the 
town of K., 


A State of Emergency 


is hereby declared by the government according to Par. 
307, Sections 2 and 3 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, to 
be in effect in the town and entire district of K. 

Without regard to sex, age, religion, or other dis- 
tinctions, all residents are forthwith prohibited from 

(a) walking on walls and ceiling of rooms irrespective of 
whether they are public or private quarters; 

(b) raising themselves without the assistance of motors 
or other mechanical devices; 

(c) distributing any and all claims that contest the 
validity of the law of gravity formulated by I. Newton and 
reconfirmed at tonight’s administrative session. 

An air squadron will be stationed in K. to ensure 
compliance with the above prohibitions. 

Responsibility for this rests with the Minister of 
Defense, who will take measures to prevent any unwel- 
come shooting down of civil or agricultural aircraft, as well 
as woodcocks migrating from their nesting places. 

In the entire district of K. instruction in physics and 
mathematics at all grade levels of all types of schools is to 
cease temporarily. 

The instigator(s) who has (have) been the cause of the 
present situation will be legally prosecuted. 

Head of Government 
(signed) 


RECONSTRUCTION 
(According to contemporary records ) 


When they led him 

from his house, the street resembled an arena despite 
the late hour, no one was allowed on the street according 
to the imposed State of Emergency but nothing had been 
said about windows, they were open and crowded 
like theater 

boxes, when they entered the house the policemen were 
greeted by frenetic clapping from the older and ear- 
splitting whistles by the younger inhabitants of K., now as 
the prisoner came into view, the opposing parties swapped 
reactions, youth applauded, and age 

hooted. They looked forward to seeing a pale, dishev- 
eled, perhaps weeping derelict, at least one crushed by the 
weight of fear and 

handcuffs. Frankly, that’s how he had seen himself a 
moment ago when the intoxication of triumph had fled, 
which he had enjoyed beneath the witches’ caldron of the 
topsy-turvy ballroom, and when he ran home on the roofs 
of the arcades, first because his pleasure had not subsided 
and secondly to escape the ovations and the volleys of spit, 
he observed the coming into being of the 

demonstration. 

He was genuinely 

frightened, he realized for the first time that he was fully 
responsible for it, he and no one else, it could hardly be 
denied that the spark which ignited the hidden dynamite 
charge of enthusiasm and rejection was his 

doing. 

He was still the prisoner of his newly sprouted 

potency, he was her 

plaything, however vigorously he pushed himself off he 
always returned from the lowest depths back to the ceiling, 
at last it became clear to him that he was likely to smash his 

(Continued on page 121) 
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where the buffalo roam 
and the skies are not cloudy.all day, 
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Although Weegee died in 1968, at the age 
of 69, there has recently been a great revival 
of interest in his work. Last year two New 
York galleries exhibited his photographs. In 
1975 his four books were reissued: his love 
letters to New York City, Naked City and 
Weegee’s People; his autobiography, 
Weegee by Weegee; and his trick-lens 
satire, Naked Hollywood. Late this year 
the first monograph on Weegee will appear 
(Weegee, by Louis Stetiner; Knopf) and 
simultaneously with its publication, the 
International Center of Photography in 
New York will mount a major exhibition 
of Weegee’s work. 


foe Fellig, who called himself 
Weegee, was an important and 
original photographer whose pictures 
of New Yorkers sleeping and 
dancing, in love and lonely, watching 
fires and burning to death have hada 
major influence on contemporary 
photography. 

But Weegee the photographer had 
another side: he was also a cigar- 
smoking celebrity, a studied illiterate, 
and an immodest raconteur who 
brought a tough, carefree glamour to 
news photography. Weegee made his 
best pictures from 1935 to 1945, 
working as.a free-lance journalist for 
the New York papers. He worked the 
obster shift—from midnight until 
morning—and he spent his days 
selling the night’s work. At that time 
New York City had eight newspa- 
pers, and Weegee worked consistently 
with most of them. The exceptions 
were the Herald-Tribune, because it 
required newsmen to wear ties, and 
the Times, because it did not run 
pictures of dead gangsters—and 
crime, in Weegee’s phrase, was his 
oyster. 


JUDITH GOLDMAN, former Managing 
Editor of Artnews, is an art critic who has 
written extensively about photography. 


JUDITH GOLDMAN 


Pictures of disasters, of murders 
and fires, made Weegee famous. He 
was nicknamed after the Ouija 
board, because he supposedly knew 
where disaster would strike before it 
struck. But Weegee arrived first at the 
scene of the crime by working harder 
than other photographers. He was 
obsessively “in” on the action, living 
in a tenement room on Centre 
Market Street, behind police head- 
quarters in downtown Manhattan, 
where he reportedly slept in his 
clothes with a police radio at his side. 
But the speed of his arrival at the 


scene was only part of his secret. His 
real talent was taking good pictures, 
pictures that he knew would make 
good stories. 

Weegee the photographer under- 
stood the public’s need for violence. 
He knew that we look at the names of 
victims as a kind of grim amulet 
against sudden death, and find in 
images of disaster space for our own 
violent fantasies. His pictures 
acknowledge our feelings of our own 
immunity and satisfy our vicarious 
pleasure without exploiting it. By 
depicting the survivors of fires and 
making gangsters look good, they 
make death safe to look at, and our 
pleasure less guilty. 


WEEGEE 


THE FAMOUS 


The optimist as yellow journalist 


Weegee the celebrity never left his 
house without a cigar in his mouth, a 
camera bag on his arm, and photo- 
graphic equipment popping from his 
pockets. He was a wisecracker who 
called himself “the official photogra- 
pher of Murder, Inc.” and main- 
tained that no gangster had made the 
grade until he’d been “photographed 
by Weegee.” Reports had it that he 
would do anything for a story, and he 
furthered those reports. In Weegee by 
Weegee, he brags of riding to a prize- 
fight in an ambulance in order to 
facilitate a fast exit. The ambulance 
scheme was not his own, however, but 
that of his employer, Harold Blumen- 
feld, the head of Acme Newspictures. 

So Weegee the celebrity’s words are 
not always believable. Sometimes 
events did not happen as he reports 
them, and sometimes they did not 
happen at all. In Weegee by Weegee, he 
mentions a profile Joe Mitchell wrote 
about him for the New Yorkerand a 
profile he in turn wrote about Joe 
Mitchell for the newspaper PM. 
Actually, neither was published. Joe 
Mitchell tried to write a profile. He 
spent time with Weegee, driving with 
him on his rounds, drinking coffee in 
all-night diners, but finally gave up 
the project because Weegee kept 
getting in the way by telling Mitchell 
what to write about Weegee the 
Famous, and Mitchell wanted to 
write about the artist, not the celeb- 
rity. But Weegee wasn’t a liar as 
much asa child who believed in the 
reality of the things he made up. He 
was an embellisher, given to exagger- 
ation and self-promotion, who, long 
before he was famous, stamped his 
pictures “Credit by Weegee the 
Famous.” When a friend once 
suggested his stamp was immodest, 
he replied, “I’m in a HURRY.” 

Weegee worked hard at becoming 


a 
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a celebrity. His account of his life 
reads like a clichéd script of the 
American dream: the kid is penniless 
but he has wits, talent, chutzpah. 
From the Lower East Side he makes it 
all the way to Hollywood. 

Weegee was born in Austria in 
1899 and emigrated to America at 
the age of 10 (at which time his real 
name of Usher was changed to 
Arthur by the immigration authori- 
ies at Ellis Island). His father was 
variously a janitor, street peddler, 
and rabbi. Weegee quit school at 14; 
to help support his family, he sold 
newspapers and worked as a roving 
street photographer. At 18, he left 
home and found jobs as a dishwasher, 
waiter, porter. He was usually 
insubordinate, regularly fired, and so 
poor that he often slept in flophouses. 
He did not have what he would have 
called his “break” until 1923, when 
he was hired as a darkroom assis 
by Acme Newspictures, the picture 
service that became United Press, 
and he did not become famous until 
the publication of Naked City in 1945, 
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Weegee the celebrity is most 
evident in the writer. Reading him, 
one hears a man talking fast witha 
cigar in his mouth. The prose swag- 
gers; his style echoes Winchell’s; he is 
constantly tooting his own horn: 
“T’ve never known a better name ora 
better photographer. . . . I knew I was 
destined for fame, for big things.” 
Like his phonetic spelling of the name 
Weegee, his brashness and bravado 
were the props of a great publicist. 
Weegee knew that in order to be 
somebody one must profess to have 
everything, that we do not like heroes 
who are hesitant, self-effacing, or 
unfulfilled. 

The celebrity and the photogra- 
pher in Weegee are hard to separate. 
The celebrity liked sensational events 
and after-hours lives; the camera was 
his access to them. He was a woman- 
izer who said, “Give mea girl witha 
sick mind and a healthy body.” But 
the fast-talking quipster was not the 
picture-taker; neither was the cynic, 
nor the man who wanted in on the 
action. 


His society ladies are 
bored and page-boyed. 
They are isolated by 
privilege and cut off 
from experience. 


The photographer was a shy man 
who, working at night, stood outside 
the action and looked in on his 
subjects with a distant, measuring 
eye. Violence was not his focus; 
Weegee saw past the event—the 
murder or fire that made an image 
newsworthy—to its effects. Ina 
Weegee picture, as in all great news 
photography, something else goes on 
besides what has happened. 

Weegee’s need for fame undoubt- 
edly led him to sensational subjects. 
Yet his art was influenced not by his 
celebrity but by where he came from. 
Behind the lens, he was still the kid 
from the Lower East Side. His vision 
is optimistic, sympathetic, accepting; 
he is the outsider, more curious than 
afraid, celebrating the promise of 
America. To accept the myth of 
Weegee the Famous is to miss the 
point of his pictures. He was not a 


documentarian of the night or even 
of Murder, Inc. He did not take 
pictures to prove a point or to reveal a 
general truth. He wasa fast and 
brilliant photojournalist who 
fulfilled his assignments by finding 
compositions in the street, but his real 
greatness was asa storyteller with a 
stark and generous lens. 

Though violence was Weegee’s 
most dramatic theme, his focus was 
seldom on that violence, but on 
people watching and surviving it. His 
pictures avoid gory details, 
unpleasant close-ups. Weegee once 


am spellbound by the mystery of 
murder,” and he focused on that 
mystery. He began with disasters, but 
his real subject was how man lives 
and survives fate, and he reflected it 
by charting the gestures of grief, fear, 
and loneliness. In his dramas of 
death, life goes on: corpses are carried 
away; children laugh and hang from 
balconies; cops talk; witnesses smile 
and stand still; and ina sad and 
funny photograph, the victim lies 
under a glowing theater marquee 
advertising Irene Dunne in Joy of 
Living. 

By showing the life surrounding 
death, Weegee depicted man’s fate in 
terms of mystery rather than 
morality. For gangsters, death was a 
professional liability, and Weegee’s 
dead mobsters do not demonstrate 
that crime does not pay. They are 
silent men who have fallen in the line 


(oa 


of duty; they lie on cold sidewalks in 
pearl-gray suits. 

But he tried to show dignity in 
man’s last, empty appointment, and 
he always depicted more than the 
fact of death. A dead man, bloodied 
past recognition, lies on the sidewalk. 
He is wearing suspenders and a white 
shirt. He is not wearing a jacket. The 
caption explains that the victim was a 
small-time racketeer, killed elsewhere 
and dumped in the gutter. With its 
caption, the picture shows death as 
the consequence of crime. But 
without the caption, violence 


dying; the victim could as easily have 
been the casualty of an automobile as 
of gunfire. He is placed not by his 
occupation but by the more devas- 
tating tag on his wrist, which, equa- 
ting him with litter, announces that 
someone is coming to pick him up. 

Weegee’s stories are built out of 
such details—odd, almost funny 
contrasts—for he concentrated on the 
specific, the inflection in a gesture 
and the emotion in a movement. A 
inger pulling at a lip reveals the fear 
in curiosity; two feet pressed together 
under a barstool show the shyness of 
intimacy, the secrecy of guilt. Even in 
his action shots, which demanded 
speed, Weegee found a big idea, saw 
past the surface of grief to its more 
horrible futility. 

Occasionally the pictures are the 
effort of the smart aleck and the 
juxtapositions are obvious, even silly, 
ike the vagrant sleeping against a 
building on which the words “Police 
Headquarters” are etched. But more 
often Weegee caught the unlikely, 
hilarious contradictions that reveal 
truth: a man sleeps under a funeral 
parlor awning, ironically contrasting 
life and death, because inside and 
embalmed he would havea softer 
bed, a new suit, and ashave. When 
possible, Weegee counteracted bad 
luck with humor, Photographing a 
burning building, he focused on a 
sign on the building that read: 
SIMPLY ADD BOILING WATER. 

Weegee photographed all layers of 
society, but his favorites were poor 
people, eccentrics, and classy misfits, 
like the oddballs of Sammy’s Bowery 
Follies, or Ethel Queen, whom he 
described as having “a pair of black 


said, “I hate the sight of blood, but I becomes simply one of many ways of eyes nature didn’t give her.” But he 
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did not glorify eccentricity or even see 
it as such, and he did not look down 
on his subjects or demand social 
justice; he simply made a place for 
them in his pictures. 

In comparison, his eye for the rich 
was cold, clinical, and usually satiric. 
Photographing them, he focused on 
outward signs of class, equating high 
society with a poodle, or a Rolls- 
Royce, or—in a brilliant abstract 
close-up—with an imperious top hat. 
His society ladies are bored and page- 
boyed; they hold cigarettes in atte- 
nuated hands and sip drinks through 
porcelain straws. They are isolated by 
privilege and cut off from experience. 
In his famous photograph The Critic, 
a young woman jeers at two aging, 
jeweled matrons, who peer vainly 
into the camera; but it is Weegee who 
is the real critic, making their vacuity 
pitiable. 


The late Diane A 


subject matter in W 


lonely people; the c 


rbus found her 
eegee’s odd, 
ose-up 


compositions of his society pictures 
and the raw effect of his flashbulbs 
informed her photographs. But 


Arbus used lonely people to make a 
political statement; her camera inves- 
tigated a 20th-century disease and 
froze archetypes of despair. When 
Weegee took pictures, despair was not 
a household word and unusual sexual 
preferences had no cultural chic. 
Weegee’s drag queens havea place; a 
female impersonator stepping out of 
a paddy wagon smiles comfortably 
into his lens—it’s the breaks of his 
proclivities. When Arbus’s Man Being 
a Woman poses for the media, he 
wants more than anything else to be 
noticed and honored by the lens. Her 
homosexuals read as deviates who 
symbolize our own general lack of 
comfort and place. 

Compared to Arbus, Weegee was 
an optimist who accepted loneliness 
as the human condition, and 
reflected solutions to it, no matter 
how temporary. In a double-page 
spread, two people sit on a park 
bench; the man looks toward the 
camera, the woman has her back to it. 
The caption reads: “New York City, 
where seven million people live 
together in loneliness.” The picture is 


Weegee was an optimist 
who accepted loneliness as 
the human condition, and 
reflected solutions to it, 

no matter how temporary. 


He sacrificed his sanity and his life 
to see and to paint as no one ever had before 
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ETRIED to express his feeling for man and nature by becoming a minister, 

but his fervor alarmed his superiors. He fell in love with two women of 
his own class and they fled from him as from a dangerous lunatic. The famous 
incident in which he cut off part of his ear and gave it to a prostitute was only 
one more attempt to give something of himself to anyone who would accept it. 


This torrent of emotion—for which society had no use—turned Vincent 


so much pure responsivene 
salvation to suicide. Sacr 


Van Gogh into one of the greatest painters of all time. Never has a man poured 
into his art. You can see in it everything from 
ing his life and sanity to his work, he burned 
himself up in a blaze of perception, a controlled riot of color that washed over 
modern art like a tidal wave of lyricism. 


Love, for Van Gogh, was a means of seeing...of fusing himself with his 


subjects. Even the lavish way he squeezed a tube of paint directly onto his 
canvas symbolized a generosity that knew no limits. To the humblest sub- 
ject —an old pair of boots, an empty chair—he brought the special light of his 
own fervor. As one critic put it, Van Gogh had the courage to look the sun 
squarely in the face and steal its radiance. 


Beside almost 1,700 works of art, Van Gogh also bequeathed to the 


world —in 661 letters to his brother — one of the most moving autobiographies 
ever written. It shows this dauntless man trying to learn Greek in order to be 
allowed to preach to Dutch coal miners. You find him, his hatband stuck full of 
candles, painting the stars at midnight. You trace letter by letter, canvas by 
canvas, the collapse of his sanity and his subsequent suicide. 


The World of Van Gogh is your introduction to the TIME-LIFE Library of 


Art...a magnificently illustrated series that shows you—and helps you 
appreciate—the most important achievements in 700 years of Western 
painting and sculpture. Focusing on a major artist such as Michelangelo, 
Rembrandt or Picasso, each volume is a splendid exhibition, a thoroughly 
reliable reference work, and a most enjoyable way of increasing your family’s 
awareness and understanding of art. 

160 illustrations, 72 in full color 
To put VanGogh into perspective, the book also offers profusely illustrated 
chapters on Gauguin and Toulouse-Lautrec, as well as examples of Cezanne, 
Degas, Renoir, Monet and others. 


Yet. for all its luxurious features, the book costs only $7.95 plus shipping and 


handling. 


Examine The World of Van Gogh for 10 days free. If it doesn’t make you 


Actual book size: 914" x 1214". 


Illustrated slipcase. hard covers, 188 pages. 


160 illustrations, 72 in full color. 


TIME 
s, [would like to examine The World of Van Gogh. Pleas 


want to own it, send it back. If you keep it, you pay just $7.9 
then send you other volumes in the LIBRARY OF ART at the rate of one 
approximately every other month, on the same free examination. There is no 
obligation, so why not fill out and mail the order form now. 
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¢ LIFE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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probably manipulated, pasted 
together by Weegee, but the lonely 
condition is also rambunctiously 
comic, because there is a solution to 
the self-imposed situation: to havea 
conversation one person must turn 
around. Ultimately, Weegee’s 
pictures get around to celebrating 
hope. Although it is often that ill- 
fated rush which comes too late at 
night, it doesn’t matter, for Weegee’s 
subjects live for the long-shot chance 
that they will prevail. 

In 1945 Weegee published Naked 
City, and in 1947 he was included ina 
group exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art. The same year, Mark 
Hellinger bought the movie rights to 
Naked City and Weegee went to Holly- 
wood. Explaining his move, he said, 
“T was tired of gangsters lying dead 
with their guts spewn in the gutter, of 
women crying at tenement-house 
fires, of automobile accidents. . . . I 
was sick of murders. . . . I had decided 
to leave New York... . [thought that 
1947 would be a year of new 
discovery for me.” In Hollywood, he 
worked as a consultant on the 


When possible, Weegee 
counteracted bad luck with 
humor. Photographing 

a burning building, 

he focused on a sign on 

the building that read: 
SIMPLY ADD BOILING WATER. 


Hellinger film, played bit parts in the 
movies (writing grandiose press 
releases for each), and did his worst 
book, Naked Hollywood. He had 
become Weegee the Famous. 
‘To Weegee, being famous meant 
being “an artist,” and being an artist 
meant being different. So he stopped 
doing what he did best and began 
making pictures with a trick lens that 
distorted his subjects into parodies of 
themselves. 
Weegee’s brilliance as a photogra- 
pher lay in his ability to stop an 
action or a gesture and reveal its 
meaning by inviting viewers right 
into the photograph. The viewer of a 
Weegee picture steps inside it; he is 
part of the action—the survivor or 
the witness. In his late pictures, 
instead of giving his audience a sense 
of participation, Weegee played to 
them like an old vaudevillian, trying 
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to satisfy predetermined expectations 
and win the applause. Celebrity had 
always been his fantasy and disguise, 
but once it became his reality, some- 
thing went awry. Some notion of art 
got in his way and gave his vision an 
obsessive quality and an angry edge. 
Using his trick lens, he even took on 
Picasso, turned one of his cubist 
paintings into a dull, flat space and 
fragmented Picasso’s own face into a 
burlesque of cubism. 

The presumption of art is a stuin- 
bling block for many photographers. 
For years museums have made a 
specious distinction between 
commercial and noncommercial 
pictures, and photographers like 
Irving Penn and Richard Avedon 
continue to play down the extraordi- 
nary work they have done as fashion 
photographers. An idea persists that 
ifthe picture was made on assign- 


ment, or if the photographer was well 
paid, ora working journalist, it 
cannot be art. 

Celebrity can be just as treacherous 
for photographers, because the 
camera is a passport to fame. Weegee 
understood the magic of the lens. His 
autobiography is dedicated to “My 
modern Aladdin’s lamp . .. my 
camera,” and he says in it: “The 
camera has given me everything I 
wanted... fame... fortune and 
friends. . . ..To make pictures you 
have to mingle with. . . presidents, 
queens, gangsters . .. with every- 
body ... you can’t just be polite.” 
Ironically, Weegee was at his best 
being polite, standing outside the 
action, looking past the easy horrors 
for a more difficult meaning. In the 
end, fame confused him. Fortunately, 
he had made thousands of pictures 


before it did. @ 
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Cantertuey 
Cates 


From England,where they still make books right. 


Most book clubs offer best sellers that 
come and go. In editions that aren’t very 
lasting, either. 

In England, we at The Folio Society 
follow a different course. 

We offer authors like Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Tolstoy. Modern mas- 
ters like Aldous Huxley and Dylan 
Thomas. And special works like The 
Bayeux Tapestry, reproducing all 230 feet 
of the original. 

Then, we ourselves design and pro- 
duce the books. In editions your grand- 
children will read with pleasure. 

Typically, our books are printed by 
letterpress on fine papers made to measure 
for the edition, instead of mass produced. 
We never use cheap sulphite wood- pulp 
stock that turns yellow and brittle with 
age. 

Our books are thread-sewn in sign 
tures for durability, and so the pages lie 
comfortably flat for reading. They never 
bunch up or fall out, as happens with so- 
called “Perfect” binding. 

Our books variously feature leather, 
parchment, or cloth covers of different 
textures and hues. Binding designs 
worked in color and gold. Illustrated 


end-papers, hand- marbled sides, tinted 
age tops, arched slipcovers, and other 
niceties of the bookwright’s art. 
And inside, our books are illustrated 
with woodcuts, etchings, aquatints, and 
ithographs from the hands of artists who 
include Dali, Grosz, Cocteau, Topols 
and Ayrton. 
Would you like to see an example of 
our work? We'll send you Music At Court, 
by Christopher Hogwood, which covers 
with a wealth of anecdotes —some hilari- 
ous and all illuminating—four centuries of 
uneasy relationships between such com- 
posers as Bach, Hayden, Mozart and 
Beethoven, and the great princes who paid 
and encouraged them. And we'll include 
our 32-page full-color 1978 Prospectus 
isting 130 other titles priced at an average 
of $13, post-free. 
To join the Society, simply select 
four titles from the Prospectus. You are 
then a member, and can keep Music At 
Court without charge. 
As a member, you'll find we differ 
from other book clubs in our operation, 
too. Because you select four titles in ad- 
vance, you aren’t plagued with monthly 
computer communications and unwanted 


books. In fact, we have no computer. So 
we answer any letter by hand—in verse, if 
you write in verse. (You also receive, for 
nominal payment, our 36-page quarterly 
literary magazine.) 

One last point. If you’re in London 
with an afternoon to spare, we invite you 
to browse through our Gallery at No. 5 
Royal Arcade, London W1. There are res- 
taurant and bar facilities for members 
nearby that can enhance the experience, 
indeed. 
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Folio Books, Ltd. 


113 East 55th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 


To The Membership Secretary: I'm interested 
in joining The Folio Society, and would like to 
see a copy of Music At Court, together with the 
1978 Prospectus, I will send my order for a 
minimum four books promptly, thus taking 
up membership, or else send back Music At 
Court. As a member, [understand I can return 
any book if not satisfied. (Please print all in- 
formation below.) 


Mr. Mrs. Miss 


Address 


City 


Signed 


If you can't imagine howa 


Mercedes, BMW or Jaguar 


could possibly be improved, 
drive a Peugeot 604. 


It’s difficult to conceive of a car 
as sophisticated in its engineering 
as a Mercedes-Benz, as precise in 
its handling as a BMW, and as ele- 
gant in its design as a Jaguar. 

The Peugeot 604, however, 
not only rivals each of these cars, it 
has a level of comfort superior to 
all of them. 

On roads that would have 
most cars bottoming out, the 604 
maintains a serenity that will make 
you wonder how any car 
could be so immune to 
bumps and potholes, 
This is due to one of the 


Shown with optional mag wheels. 


most refined—and expensive— 
suspension systems in the world. 
Besides being independent at all 
four wheels, it has massive semi- 
trailing arms in back, large coil 
springs, long vertical wheel travel, 
and oversized shock absorbers. 
Yet for all its comfort, the 604’s 
handling remains uncompro- 
mised. In the words of Motor Trend 
magazine: “You just naturally as- 
sume that a car that rides this com- 


PEUGEOT 


No one builds cars the way we build cars. 


fortably must have to give up 
something in the handling de- 
partment. Not so. It leans a bit, but 
clings like a limpet in both fast and 
slow curves.” 

Part of what makes the 604 
handle so well is a harmonious as- 
semblage of parts. Power-assisted 
rack and pinion steering. McPher- 
son struts. Anti-roll bars. And disc 
brakes on all four wheels. 

In addition to riding and han- 
dling comfort, the Peugeot 604 is 
generously endowed with creature 
comforts, including air condition- 
ing, power windows and fully reclin- 
ing seats. All standard. And all for a 
suggested retail price that starts at 
around $11,000 RO.E. 

Which just may be the biggest 
improvement to come along in a 
car of this class in along, long time. 


For more information on buying or leasing, see 
your Peugeot dealer. Or call 
800-243-6000 toll-free (in 
Conn,, call 1-800-882-6500). 
Peugeot Motors of America, Inc., 
Lyndhurst, N.J, 07071. 


THE NATURE OF 


PROBLEMS 


An argument against final solutions 


E.F. SCHUMACHER 


[i is a series of problems. 


And in the modern world, 
at least, unsolved problems 
cause a kind of existential 
anguish. To cope with such 
anguish, we employ the Carte- 
sian approach: “Deal only 
with ideas that are distinct, 
precise, and certain beyond 
any reasonable doubt; there- 
fore, rely on geometry, math- 
ematics, quantification, mea- 
surement, and exact obser- 
vation.” This is the only 
way (we are told) to solve 
problems; if only we abandon 
all sentiment and other irra- 
tionalities, all problems can 
and will be solved. 

Our civilization is uniquely 
expert in problem-solving. 
There are more people 
applying the “scientific” 
method in the world today 
than there were in all previous 
generations combined, and 
they are not wasting their time 
contemplating the marvels of i 
the universe or trying to | 4” 
acquire self-knowledge: they 
are solving problems. Oddly 


enough, we now have more 


Albrecht Diirer, Sa 
soluble problems, says author, con. 
which only man’s “higher” abilities can unite—like the lion 
and dog lying together in Diirer’s picture of Saint Jerome, 
who himself represents “higher level.” 


someday. What is needed is 
more time, talent, and money 
for research and development. 

It also happens, however, 
that highly able people may 
study a problem and come up 
with answers that contradict 
one another. They do not con- 
verge. On the contrary, the 
more they are clarified and 
logically developed, the more 
they diverge, until some of them 
appear to be the exact oppo- 
sites of the others. For 
example, life presents us with a 
very big human (not techni- 
cal) problem: how to educate 
our children. We cannot 
escape it; we ask intelligent 
people to advise us. Some of 
them tell us: “Education is the 
process by which existing cul- 
ture is passed on from one 
generation to the next. Those 
who have knowledge and 
experience teach, and those 
who lack knowledge and expe- 
rience learn.” Nothing could be 
more straightforward. Educa- 
tion requires authority for the 
teachers and discipline and 
obedience on the part of the 


ing 1514 
opposites 


Jerome in His Sti 


of diametr 


and bigger problems than any 
previous generation could boast. This extraordinary 
situation invites us to inquire into the nature of “prob- 
lems.” First, let us look at solved problems. 

Take a design problem—say, how to make a two- 
wheeled, man-powered means of transportation. Various 
solutions are offered which gradually and increasingly 
converge until, finally, a design emerges which is “the 
answer”—a bicycle, an answer that turns out to be 
amazingly stable over time. Why is this answer so stable? 
Simply because it complies with the laws of the universe— 
laws at the level of inanimate nature. 

I propose to call problems of this nature convergent 
problems. The more intelligently you study them, the 
more the answers converge. They may be divided into 
“convergent problems solved” and “convergent problems 
as yet unsolved.” The words “as yet” are important, for there 
is no reason in principle why they should not be solved 
E.F. SCHUMACHER is the author of Small Is Beautiful. 
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pupils. 

But another group of our advisers, having gone into the 
problem with the utmost care, says this: “Education is the 
provision of a facility. The educator is like a good gardener, 
whose function is to make available healthy, fertile soil in 
which a young plant can grow strong roots through which 
it can extract the nutrients it requires. The young plant 
will develop in accordance with its own laws of being, 
which are far more subtle than any human can fathom.” 
In other words, education calls for the establishment, not 
of discipline and obedience, but of freedom—the greatest 
possible freedom. 

If our first group of advisers is right, it can be argued 
with complete logic that perfect discipline and obedience 
would achieve perfect education. And the school would 
become a prison house. 

If our second group of advisers is right, then perfect 
freedom would achieve perfect education, And the school 
would become a jungle, even a kind of lunatic asylum. 
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EUROPEAN ART COLOR 


Freedom and discipline (obedience) are diametric 
opposites. No compromise is possible. It is either “Do as 
you like” or “Do as tell you.” 

Here we have a typical divergent problem that does not 
yield to ordinary logic but instead demonstrates that life is 
bigger than logic. When we ask, “What is the best method of 
education?” the answers tend to diverge, and the more 
logical and consistent they are, the greater is the diver- 
gence. There is no solution. And yet some educators are 
better than others. How does this come about? 

If we asked a great teacher to solve our dilemma, he or 
she would no doubt reply irritably, “All this is far too 
clever for me. The point is: you must /ove the little horrors.” 
Love, empathy, understanding—these are faculties of a 
higher order than those required to carry out any policy of 
discipline or of freedom. To mobilize these higher faculties, to 
apply them constantly and permanently, requiresa high level of 
self-awareness, and that is what makes a great educator. 

Divergent problems also abound in politics. Consider 
the familiar political opposites freedom and equality, 
which in fact entail freedom versus equality. For if natural 
forces are left free, i.e., left to themselves, the strong will 
prosper and the weak will suffer, and there will be no trace 
of equality. The enforcement of equality, on the other 
hand, requires the curtailment of freedom—unless some- 
thing intervenes from a higher level. 

I do not know who coined the slogan of the French 
Revolution;* he must have been a person of rare insight. 
To the pair of opposites Liberté and Egalité, irreconcilable 
in ordinary logic, he added a third factor or force, 
Fraternité—brotherliness—which comes from a_ higher 
level. How do we recognize this fact? Liberty or equality 
can be instituted by legislative action backed by force, but 
brotherliness is a human quality beyond the reach of 
institutions, beyond the level of manipulation. It can be 
achieved only by individual persons mobilizing their own 
higher forces and faculties—in short, becoming better 
people. You may well ask, “How do you make people 
become better?” That question misses the essential point. 
Making people better belongs to the level of manipulation, 
the same level that produces opposites which cannot be 
reconciled. 


The arrogance of materialistic 
scientism is in decline, 

and it is sometimes tolerated even in 
polite society to mention God. 


The moment we recognize that life confronts us with 
two types of problems—‘“convergent” and “divergent” — 
interesting questions arise in our minds: How can I 
recognize which type a problem belongs to? What consti- 
tutes a solution for each type? 

With a convergent problem, the answers become 
increasingly precise, until finally they can be written down 
in the form of an instruction. At that point, the problem 
ceases to be interesting: a solved problem is a dead 
problem. Convergent problems relate to the dead aspect of 
the universe, where manipulation can proceed without 
hindrance and man can make himself “master and posses- 
sor,” because the subtle, higher forces (life, consciousn 


Sy 
*Some people say it was Louis-Claude de Saint-Martin (1743-1803), who 
signed his works “Le Philosophe inconnu”—“The Unknown Philosopher.” 
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self-awareness) are not present to complicate matters. 
Wherever these higher forces intervene to a significant 
extent, the problem ceases to be convergent. Therefore, 
convergence may be expected with regard to any problem 
that does not involve life, consciousness, self-awareness, as 
in the fields of physics, chemistry, astronomy, and in 
abstract spheres like geometry and mathematics, or games 
like chess. 

The moment we deal with problems involving the 
higher levels of being, we must expect divergence, for they 
entail, to however modest a degree, the elements of 
freedom and inner experience. In them we can see the most 
universal pair of opposites; growth and decay. Healthy 
growth thrives on freedom, while the forces of decay can be 
contained only through some kind of order. These basic 
opposites (growth versus decay, freedom versus order) are 
encountered wherever there is life, consciousness, self- 
awareness. Pairs of basic opposites make a problem diver- 
gent; their absence ensures convergence. 

The methodology of problem-solving, the laboratory 
approach, consists of eliminating all factors that cannot be 
strictly controlled, or at least accurately measured and 
“allowed for.” What remains is no longer a part of real life, 
with all its unpredictabilities, but an isolated system 
posing convergent, and therefore in principle soluble, 
problems. The solution of a convergent problem proves 
something about the isolated system, but nothing at all 
about matters outside and beyond it. 

Divergent problems cannot be killed; they cannot be 
solved in the sense of establishing a “correct formula.” 
They can, however, be transcended. A pair of opposites— 
like freedom and order—are opposites at the level of 
ordinary life, but they cease to be opposites at the higher 
level, the really human level, where self-awareness plays its 
proper role. It is then that such higher forces as love and 
compassion, understanding and empathy become avail- 
able, not simply as occasional impulses (which they are at 
the lower level) but as a regular and reliable resource. 
Opposites cease to be opposites; they lie down together 
peacefully like the lion and the dog in Diirer’s famous 
picture of Saint Jerome (who himself represents “the 
higher level’). 

How can opposites cease to be opposites when a higher 
force is present? How is it that liberty and equality cease to 
be mutually antagonistic and become “reconciled” when 
brotherliness is present? These are not logical but exis- 
tential questions. The main concern of existentialism is 
that experience has to be admitted as evidence, which implies that 
without experience there is no evidence. That opposites are 
transcended when higher forces—like love and com- 
passion—intervene is not a matter to be argued in terms of 
logic; it has to be experienced in one’s actual existence 
(hence: “existentialism”). Here is a family, let us say, with 
two big boys and two small girls; freedom prevails, and it 
does not destroy equality because brotherliness controls 
the use of the superior power possessed by the big boys. 

Itisimportant for us to become fully aware of these pairs 
of opposites, which permeate everything man does. Our 
logical mind does not like them: it generally operates on 
the either/or, or yes/no, principle, like a computer. But 
whenever it gives exclusive allegiance to one of the pair, 
there is an obvious loss of realism and truth. 

In the life of societies there is the need for both justice 
and mercy. “Justice without mercy,” said Thomas 


ce 
Whoever coined the slogan of the French Revolution must have been a person of rare insight. To the pair of opposites, Liberté and 
Egalité, irreconcilable in logic, he added a third force—Fraternité—brotherliness—which comes from a higher level.” 


Eugéne Delacroix, Liberty Leading the People (1830). The Louvre, Paris 


Aquinas, “is cruelty; mercy without justice is the mother of 
dissolution”—a very clear identification of a divergent 
problem. Justice is a denial of mercy, and mercy is a denial 
of justice. Only a higher force can reconcile these oppo- 
sites: wisdom. The problem cannot be solved, but wisdom 
can transcend it. Similarly, societies need stability and 
change, tradition and innovation, public interest and pri- 
vate interest, planning and laissez-faire, order and freedom, 
growth and decay. Everywhere society’s health depends on 
the simultaneous pursuit of mutually opposed activities or 
aims. The adoption of a final solution means a kind of 
death sentence for man’s humanity and spells either 
cruelty or dissolution, generally both. 

Divergent problems offend the logical mind, which 
wishes to remove tension by coming down on one side or 
the other, but they provoke, stimulate, and sharpen the 
higher human faculties, without which man is nothing but 
a clever animal. A refusal to accept the divergency of 
divergent problems causes these higher faculties to remain 
dormant and to wither away, and when this happens, the 
“clever animal” is more likely than not to destroy itself. 

Man’s life can thus be seen and understood as a 
succession of divergent problems which must inevitably be 
encountered and coped with in some way. They are 


refractory to mere logic and discursive reason, and consti- 
tute, so to speak, a strain-and-stretch apparatus to develop 
the Whole Man, and that means to develop man’s supra- 
logical faculties. All traditional cultures have seen life as a 
school and have recognized, in one way or another, the 
essentiality of this teaching force. 


Art as Intermediary 


Aes point, it may be appropriate to say a few words 
about art. Today, as far as art is concerned, there 
seems to be nothing to go by and anything will do. But we 
can obtain reliable bearings by relating art to the human 
being, which consists of feeling, thinking, and willing. If 
art aims primarily to affect our feelings, we may call it 
entertainment; if it aims primarily to affect our will, we 
may call it propaganda. These two, entertainment and 
propaganda, we can recognize as a pair of opposites, and 
we have no difficulty in sensing that something is missing. 
No great artist has ever turned his back on either entertain- 
ment or propaganda, nor was he ever satisfied with just 
these two. Invariably he strove to communicate truth, the 
power of truth, by appealing to man’s higher intellectual 
faculties, which are suprarational. Entertainment and 
propaganda by themselves do not give us power but exert 
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SCALA FINE ARTS 


power over us. When they are transcended by, and made 
subservient to, the communication of truth, art helps us to 
develop our higher faculties, and this is what matters. 

If art is to have any real value, says Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, 


if it is to nourish and make the best part of us grow, as plants 
are nourished and grow in suitable soils, it is to the under- 
standing and not to fine feelings that an appeal must be made. 
In one respect the public is right; it always wants to know 
what a work of art is “about.”... Let us tell them the 
painful truth that most of these [great] works of art are 
about God, whom we never mention in polite society. Let us 
admit that if we are to offer an education in agreement with 
the innermost nature and eloquence of {these great works of 
art] themselves, that this will not be an education in sensi- 
bility, but an education in philosophy, in Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
sense of the word, for whom it means ontology and theol- 
ogy and the map of life, and a wisdom to be applied to everyday 
matters. 


All great works of art are “about God” in the sense that 
they provide a Guide for the Perplexed, such as Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Dante wrote for ordinary men and women, 
not for people with sufficient private means to be inter- 
ested mainly in fine feelings. “The whole work,” he 
explains, “was undertaken not for a speculative but a 
practical end... the purpose of the whole is to remove 
those living in this life from a state of misery, and lead 
them into a state of felicity.” The pilgrim—Dante him- 
self—nel mazzo del cammin di nostra vita, that is, at the height 
of his powers and outward success, suddenly realizes that 
he is not at the height at all but, on the contrary, “in a dark 
wood, where the right way was lost.” 


Ah! how hard a thing it is to tell 

what this wild and rough and difficult wood was, 
which in thought renews my fear! 

So bitter that death is little more. 


He cannot remember how he ever got there, 


so full was I of slumber at that moment 
when I abandoned the true way. 


Having “found himself,” Dante looks up and sees the 
mountain, 


clothed already with the rays of the planet [the sun] 
which leads man aright along every path, 


the very mountain he had meant to climb. He makes a new 
attempt, but he finds his way barred by three animals: 


at the beginning of the steep 

a she-leopard, light and very nimble, 

which was covered with a spotted coat. 

And she did not withdraw from before my face, 
nay, hindered so my road that J often turned to go back. 


Light, very nimble, with a spotted coat—all the pleasant 
temptations of life, to which he was used to yielding. There 
is worse to come: a lion, fearful in his pride, anda she-wolf 


which in her leanness seemed laden with all cravings, 
and ere now had made many folk to live forlorn— 
she brought on me so much heaviness, 

with the fear that came from sight of her, 

that I lost hope... 
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Dante, however, is seen “from heaven” by Beatrice, who 
wants to help him. She cannot do so herself, as he has sunk 
too low for religion to reach him, and so she asks Art, in the 
person of Vergil, to guide him out of “this savage place.” 
True art is the intermediary between man’s ordinary 
nature and his higher potentialities, and so Dante accepts 
Vergil: 


Thou by thy words has so disposed my heart 
with desire of going, 

that I have returned to my first intent. 

Now go, for one sole will is in us both: 

thou leader, thou lord, and thou master. 


Only the truth can be accepted as leader, lord, and master. 
To treasure art simply for its beauty is to miss the point. 
The true function of art is so to dispose the heart with 
desire of going up the mountain, which ts what we really 
wish to do but keep forgetting, that we return to our first intent. 
The whole of great literature deals with divergent 
problems. To read such literature—even the Bible— 
simply “as literature,” as if its main purpose were poetry, 
imagination, artistic expression with an especially apt use 
of words and similes, is to turn the sublime into the trivial. 


Acorns or Oaks? 


Mi: people today call for a new moral basis of 


society, a new foundation of ethics. When they say 
“new,” they seem to forget that they are dealing with 
divergent problems, which call not for new inventions but 
for the development of man’s higher faculties and their 
application. “Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall,” 
says Shakespeare in Measure for Measure, suggesting that it is 
not good enough to decide that virtue is good and vice is 
bad (which they are!), but that the important thing is 
whether a person rises to his higher potentialities or falls 
away from them. Normally, men rise through virtue, but if 


Ta art mediates between man’s ordinary nature and his higher 
potentialities, says Schumacher. Thus in The Divine Com- 
edy, Beatrice (Religion) asks Vergil (Art) to guide the lost 
Dante through the horrifying Inferno to Purgatory and eventually 
to Paradise, where Dante meets Beatrice. 
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virtue is merely external and lacks inner power, it makes 
them complacent and they fail to develop. Similarly, what 
by ordinary standards is sin may set in motion the all- 
important process of development if its shock causes a man 
to waken his higher faculties which have previously been 
asleep. To quote an example from the Eastern traditions: 
“By what men fall, by that they rise,” says the Kular nava 
Tantra. 

All traditional wisdom, of which Dante and Shake- 
speare are outstanding representatives, transcends ordi- 
nary, calculating logic and defines “The Good” as that 
which helps us to become truly human by developing our 
higher faculties—which are conditional on, and also part 
of, self-awareness. Without them there is no humanity, as 
distinct from the animal kingdom, and the question of 
what is “The Good” reduces itself to Darwinian questions 
of adaptation and survival and the utilitarianism of “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number,” where happi- 
ness rarely implies anything more than comfort and 
excitement. 

In fact, people do not accept these “reductions.” Even 
when, being well adapted, they survive with plenty of 
comfort and excitement, they go on asking: “What is 
‘Good’? What is ‘Goodness’? What is ‘Evil’? What is ‘Sin’? 
What must I do to live a worthwhile life?” 

In the whole of philosophy, there is no subject in greater 
disarray than ethics. Anyone asking the professors of ethics 
for the bread of guidance on how to conduct himself will 
receive not even a stone but just a torrent of “opinions.” 
With very few exceptions, they embark upon an investiga- 
tion into ethics without any prior clarification of the 
purpose of human life on earth. It is obviously impossible 
to decide what is good or bad, right or wrong, virtuous or 
evil without an idea of purpose: Good for what? If a thing 
is said to be good but no one can tell me what it is good for, 
how can I be expected to take any interest in it? If our 
guide, our annotated map of life, cannot show us where 
“The Good” is situated and how it can be reached, it is 
worthless. 

The quality of our understanding depends decisively on 
the detachment, objectivity, and care with which we learn 
to study ourselves—both what goes on inside us and how 
we appear as objective phenomena in the eyes of others. 
Instruction on cultivating self-knowledge of this dual kind 
is the main content of all traditional religious teachings 
but has been almost entirely lacking in the West for the last 
hundred years. That is why we cannot trust one another, 
why most people live in a state of continuous ar <iety, why 
despite all our technologies communication becomes ever 
more difficult, and why we need “welfare” to plaster over 
the gaping holes torn by the disappearance of spontaneous 
social cohesion. The Christian (and other) saints knew 
themselves so well that they could “see into” other beings. 
The idea that Saint Francis could communicate with 
animals, birds, even flowers must of course seem incredible 
to modern men who have so neglected self-knowledge that 
they have difficulties communicating even with their 
wives. 

The “inner world,” seen as fields of knowledge, is the 
world of freedom; the “outer world” is the world of 
necessity. All our serious problems of living art 
between these two poles of freedom and nec y 
divergent problems, not for solving. Our anxiety to solve 
problems stems from our lack of self-knowledge, which has 
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created the kind of existential anguish of which 
Kierkegaard is one of the early and most impressive 
exponents. He is always “sick unto death,” as indeed death 
is the only “final solution.” The same anxiety to solve 
problems has led to a virtually total concentration of 
intellectual efforts on the study of convergent problems. 
Great pride is taken in this voluntary limitation of the 
limitless Intellect to “the art of the soluble.” “Good 
scientists,” says P. B. Medawar, “study the most important 
problems they think they can solve. It is, after all, their 
professional business to solve problems, not merely to 
grapple with them.” But the real problems of life have to 
be grappled with. To quote Thomas Aquinas: “The 
slenderest knowledge that may be obtained of the highest 


Man is now discovering that the earth 
is but a transitory state, so that 

a refusal to reach for heaven means 

an involuntary descent into hell. 


things is more desirable than the most certain knowledge 
obtained of lesser things.” And “grappling” with the help 
of slender knowledge is the real stuff of life, whereas solving 
problems (which to be soluble must be convergent) with 
the help of “the most certain knowledge obtained of lesser 
things” is merely one of many useful and perfectly honor- 
able human activities designed to save labor. 

While the logical mind abhors divergent problems and 
tries to run away from them, the higher faculties of man 
accept the challenges of life as they are offered, without 
complaint, knowing that when things are most con- 
tradictory, absurd, difficult, and frustrating, then, just then, 
life really makes sense: as a mechanism provoking and 
almost forcing us to develop toward higher levels of being. 
The question is one of faith, of choosing our own “grade of 
significance.” Our ordinary mind always tries to persuade 
us that we are nothing but acorns and that our greatest 
happiness will be to become bigger, fatter, shinier acorns; 
but that is of interest only to pigs. Our faith gives us 
knowledge of something much better: that we can become 
oak trees. 

It is not difficult to discern what constitutes the true 
progress of a human being: 


@ One’s first task is to learn from society and “tradition” 
and to find one’s temporary happiness in receiving direc- 
tions from outside. 

@ One’s second task is to interiorize the knowledge one 
has gained, to sort it out, keeping the good and jettisoning 
the bad; this is the process of becoming self-directed. 

@ One’s third task (for which the first two are pre- 
requisite) is to abandon one’s likes and dislikes, all of one’s 
egocentric preoccupations. To the extent that one succeeds 
in this, one ceases to be directed from outside, and also 
ceases to be self-directed. One has gained freedom or, one 
might say, one is then God-directed. 


If this is the threefold task before each human being, we 
can say that “good” is what helps me and others along on 
this journey of liberation. I am called upon to “love my 
neighbor as myself,” but I cannot love him at all (except 
sensually or sentimentally) unless I have loved myself 
sufficiently to embark on the journey of development as 
described. In order to become capable of loving and 
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helping my neighbor as well as myself, I am called upon to 
“love God,” that is, strenuously and patiently to keep my 
mind straining and stretching toward the highest things, 
to levels of being above my own. Only there lies ““good- 
ness” for me. 


Turning Around 


fter Dante (in the Divine Comedy) had “waked up” and 
found himself in the horrible dark wood where he 
had never meant to go, his good intention to make the 
ascent up the mountain was of no avail; he first had to 
descend into the Inferno to be able fully to appreciate the 
reality of sinfulness. Today, people who acknowledge the 
inferno of things as they really are in the modern world are 
regularly denounced as “doomwatchers,” pessimists, and 
the like. Dorothy Sayers, one of the finest commentators 
on Dante as well as on modern society, has this to say: 


That the Inferno is a picture of human society in a state of sin and 
corruption, everybody will readily agree. And since we are today 
fairly well convinced that society is in a bad way and not necessarily 
evolving in the direction of perfectibility, we find it easy enough to 
recognize the various stages by which the deep of corruption is 
reached. Futility; lack of a living faith; the drift into loose morality, 
greedy consumption, financial irresponsibility, and uncontrolled bad 
temper; a self-opinionated and obstinate individualism; violence, 
sterility, and lack of reverence for life and property including one’s 
own; the exploitation of sex, the debasing of language by advertise- 
ment and propaganda, the commercializing of religion, the pandering 
to superstition, and the conditioning of people’s minds by mass 
hysteria and “spell-binding” of all kinds, venality and String- 
pulling in public affairs, hypocrisy, dishonesty in material things, 
intellectual dishonesty, the fomenting of discord (class against class, 
nation against nation) for what one can get out of it, the falsification 
and destruction of all the means of communication; the exploitation of 
the lowest and stupidest mass emotions; treachery even to the 
fundamentals of kinship, country, the chosen friend, and the sworn 
allegiance: these are the all-too-recognizable stages that lead to the 
cold death of society and the extinguishing of all civilized relations. 


What an array of divergent problems! Yet people go on 
clamoring for “solutions” and become angry when they 
are told that the restoration of society must come from 
within and cannot come from without. The above passage 
was written a quarter of a century ago. Since then, there 
has been further progress downhill, and the description of 
the Inferno sounds even more familiar. 

But there have also been positive changes: some people 
are no longer angry when told that restoration must come 
from within. The belief that everything is “politics” and 
that radical rearrangements of the “system” will suffice to 
save civilization is no longer held with the same fanaticism 
as it was held 25 years ago. Everywhere in the modern 
world there are experiments in new life-styles and volun- 
tary simplicity; the arrogance of materialistic scientism is 
in decline, and it is sometimes tolerated even in polite 
society to mention God. 

Admittedly, some of this change of mind stems initially 
not from spiritual insight but from materialistic fear 
aroused by the environmental crisis, the fuel crisis, the 
threat of a food crisis, and the indications of a coming 
health crisis. In the face of these—and many other— 
threats, most people still try to believe in the “tech- 
nological fix.” If we could develop fusion energy, they say, 
our fuel problems would be solved; if we could perfect the 
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processes of turning oil into edible proteins, the world’s 
food problem would be solved; the development of new 
drugs will surely avert any threat of a health crisis... and 
so on. 

All the same, faith in modern man’s omnipotence is 
wearing thin. Even if all the “new” problems were solved 
by technological fixes, the state of futility, disorder, and 
corruption would remain. It existed before the present 
crises became acute, and it will not go away by itself. More 
and more people are beginning to realize that the modern 
experiment of living without religion has failed. It received 
its early impetus from the Cartesian revolution, which, 
with implacable logic, separated man from those higher 
levels that alone can maintain his humanity. Man closed 
the gates of heaven against himself and tried, with 
immense energy and ingenuity, to confine himself to the 
earth. He is now discovering that the earth is but a 
transitory state, so that a refusal to reach for heaven means 
an involuntary descent into hell. 

It may conceivably be possible to live without churches; 
but it is not possible to live without religion, that is, 
without systematic work to keep in contact with, and 
develop toward, higher levels than those of “ordinary life” 
with all its pleasure and pain, sensation and gratification, 
refinement or crudity—whatever it may be. Once we have 
understood this, we know what our “postmodern” tasks 
really are. Significantly, a large number of young people 
(of varying ages!) are looking in the right direction. They 
feel in their bones that the ever more successful solution of 
convergent problems is of no help at all—it may even bea 
hindrance—in learning how to cope, to grapple, with the 
divergent problems which are the stuff of real life. 

The art of living is always to make a good thing out ofa 
bad thing. Only if we know that we have actually 
descended into infernal regions where nothing awaits us 
but “the cold death of society and the extinguishing of all 
civilized relations” can we summon the courage and 
imagination needed for a “turning around,” a metanoia. 
This then leads to seeing the world in a new light, namely, 
asa place where the things modern man continuously talks 
about and always fails to accomplish can actually be done. 
The generosity of the earth allows us to feed all mankind; 
we know enough about ecology to keep the earth a healthy 
place; there is enough room on the earth, and there are 
enough materials, so that everybody can have adequate 
shelter; we are quite competent enough to produce suf- 
ficient supplies of necessities so that no one need live in 
misery. Above all, we shall then see that the economic 
problem is a convergent problem which has been solved 
already: we know how to provide enough and do not 
require any violent, inhuman, aggressive technologies to 
do so. There is no economic problem and, in a sense, there 
never has been. But there is a moral problem, and moral 
problems are not convergent, capable of being solved so 
that future generations can live without effort. No, they 
are divergent problems, which have to be understood and 
transcended. 

Can we rely on it that a “turning around” will be 
accomplished by enough people quickly enough to save 
the modern world? This question is often asked, but no 
matter what the answer, it will mislead. The answer “Yes” 
would lead to complacency, the answer “No” to despair. It 
is desirable to leave these perplexities behind us and get 
down to work. @ 
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—at member discount prices—within the next 12 months. 


Come. Climb to the roof of the world... walk on the floor of 


Learn the myth-destroying 
facts... 


50415. GOLD, GALLEONS AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY. Robert F. Burgess and Carl J. Clau- 

sen. History of the 1715 Spanish Plate Fleet sunk 
in a hurricane off the coast of Florida with its 
multimillion dollar cargo. ..and the **gold rush" 

to salvage the treasure. $12.95 
77506. SEARCH AT LOCH NESS/STRANGE 
CUSTOMS. First, a report of the 1975 New York 
Times/Academy of Applied Science expedition 
seeking the legendary monster, with tales of their 
finds. Then, magic, numerology, devils, tarot 
cards help explain how customs begin in fears of 
the supernatural. The 2 count as one book. $19.90 
77620. THE SECRET LIFE OF ANIMALS. 
Lorus and Margery Milne and Franklin Russell. 

Lavishly illustrated account of the dramatic dis- 
coveries recently made about the behavior of ani- 
mals. Counts as-2 of your 3 books 

47320. EXPLORERS LTD. SOURCEBOOK. 

Catalog of the best equipment, supplies. tours: 
where to go for every outdoor adventure—trom 
ballooning to ocean diving. $13.95 


MEMBERSHIP BENEFITS @ In addition 
to getting three books for $1.00 each when 
‘ou join, you keep saving substantially on the 
books you buy. ® if you continue member- 
ship past the trial period, you will be eligible 
for our Bonus Book Plan, with savings of at 
least 70% off publishers’ prices. @ At 3-4 
week intervals (15 times per year) you will 
receive the Book Club News, describing the 
coming Main Selection and Alternate Selec- 
tions, together with a dated reply card. In 
addition, up to 4 tim ar, YOU May re- 
ceive offers of spe . always at 
substantial discounts. @ If you want the Main 
Selection, do nothing and it will be sent to you 
automatically. @ If you prefer another selec- 
tion, or no book at all simply indicate your 
ice on the card, and return it by the date 
© You will have at least 10 days to 
late mail delivery of the 
y ive a book you do not 
want, we guarantee retum postage’ 


the sea. Discover every far-flung cranny where the undiscovered 
lies waiting and strange marvels can be seen for the first time. 

All in beautiful books you'll be proud to own—and delighted to 
own at the handsome discounts the Explorers Book Club gives 
you. Why not join— 
and see for yourself! 


(Publisher's Prices shown) 


86111, WALKING SOFTLY IN THE WIL 

DERNESS. The Sierra Club Guide to Bac 
packing/SIMPLE FOODS FOR THE PACK. 
rst, an abundantly illustrated, 436-page guide to 
every aspect of backpacking — from gearing up to 
making camp to handling emergencies. Then, 
sensible advice and 175 recipes for cooking in the 
wildemess. Softbound. The 2 count as one book 
$10.90 


43091. EASTERN TRIPS AND TRAILS/ 
MID-AMERICA TRIPS AND TRAILS. Bill 
Thomas gives you information for taking 60 out- 
door adventures in 16 states from Maine (0 Florida 
and for 50 wilderness trips in 17 states east of the 
Rockies, Softbound. The 2 countas | book, $9.90 


57835. THE LAROUSSE GUIDE TO MIN- 
ERALS, ROCKS, AND FOSSILS. 4. C 
Bishop, A. R. Woolley and W. R. Hamilton, Over 
600 specimens illustrated in full-color photo- 
aphs. Convenient arrangement of pictures and 
-xt on the same two-page spread for easy identifi- 
cation of samples in the field $15.95 


Explorers Book Club 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


Please accept my application for membershi 
and send me the ee volumes indica 

billing me only ree to purchase at 
least three additional Selections or Altemates 
during the first 12 months 1 am a member, 
under the club plan described in this ad. Sav- 
ings range up 10 30% and occasionally even 
more. My membership is cancellable any 
time after | buy these three books. A shipping 
and handling charge is added to all shipments 
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A few expensive books (noted in book 
descriptions) count as 2 choices. 


Name 

Address 

City State. 
(Offer good in Continental U.S. and Canada 
y higher in Canada.) 


Zip 
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The charge that modern poets write in mean- 
ingless code is largely false. Most of us are simply 
tone-deaf to verse. Whatever the reasons—poor 
schools, television, publishing economics—the 
result is everybody’s loss. To miss the per- | 
| ceptions of poetry, the wealth of words, is to live 
at a poverty level of mind and spirit. In this 
space, from time to time QUEST/77 will take a 
small step in the right direction by sampling the 


POETS ON POETRY: 


DAVID IGNATOW 


work of contemporary poets and presenting 
their answers to an unsimple question, “Where 
do your poems come from?” We begin with 
David Ignatow, 63, a Brooklyn-born son of 
Russian-Jewish immigrants, who has thus far 
produced nine volumes of poetry and one of 
prose. Ignatow has won numerous awards, 
including the prestigious Bollingen Prize (1976- 
77). Among his poems: 


The Sky 

The sky makes no sense to me. 
What is it saying? Blue? That blue is enough? 
The blue of emptiness? 

A small cloud trails beneath the sky 
as if to make a point 

about its pride in being a body, 
white, welcome to the eye. 

The cloud drifts out of sight. 

In its absence, I will walk 

beneath the sky, slowly drifting 

in and out of streets and bars. 


Lightly 


letting it go lightly. 


To look for meaning is as foolish as to find it. 
What does one make of a sea shell 

of such and such color and shape, 

an ear or a trumpet, rose and gray? 

It has been spat upon the shore 

out of the sea’s mouth. Is this what we mean 
by our thinking? This, wondering? 

So that thought itself must pause, 

holding the shell lightly, 


Death of a Lawn Mower 

It died in its sleep, 

dreaming of grass, 

its knives silent and still, 
dreaming too, its handlebars 
a stern, abbreviated cross 

in tall weeds. Where is he 
whom it served so well? 

Its work has come to nothing, 
the dead keep to themselves. 


PHOTO BY GERARD MALANGA/ILLUSTRATED BY BART ORURY 


here do my poems come from? I can remember as 
far back as my childhood when I stood leaning 
against the gate of a cemetery and looked up into the sky 
and spoke to it, as if it were listening, as if it were the being 
to whom I should address myself in wonder. I was 
answered from within by the emergence of a poem... .I 
am ready for death. Is it the final absolute revelation? So 


| be it. | know of no other certain event that could bring its 


own truth. I write of death often. Death is my theme cat | 
life is my manner. . .. | keep searching, restless, afraid that 
I am missing something staring me in the face, that which 
could give me my sense of immortality, for it’s immortality 
I want when I seek absolute meaning, and to discover and 
grasp it between my handsis to win it into my body. But 1 
should tell myself over and over that there are no absolutes. I 
should say each is for its time and let it go at that.—D.1. 
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Get todays most enjoyable best sellers. 


7 of ireland | ROBERT G. 1 WAITE 
0224 $10.95 7898 $8.95 6130 $10.95 6023 $13.50 7351 $7.95 7518 $9.95 6593 $12.50 0943 $12.50 


dc Cebu Keberine Lace 
Sits Fistor Tw ek ee 


4788 $8.95 6601 $8.95 3327 $10.95 7450 $8.95 7500 $8.95 6882 $7.95 7625 $9.50 7534 $8.95 


A Book of 
Common 
Prayer 


6122 $8.95 6577 $10.00 9282 $8.95 6908 $7.95 9290 $8.95 
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when you join The Literary Guild. 
Here’s how The Literary Guild works: 
G The Literary Guild 


You get top best sellers at up to 40% off publishers’ 

edition prices. After your membership’s accepted, " z i 

you'get your 4 books for only SI, plus shipping and Dept. MR 259, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 | 
handling. If you are not completely satisfied, Please accept my application for membership in | 

return them within 10 days and we will cancel your The Literary Guild. I have printed the order 

membership and you owe nothing. About every numbers of the 4 books or sets I want in the boxes 

4 weeks, (14 times a year) you'll be offered dozens below, and eurce to wie membersip Blan ceser bed 

of exciting best sees at up (040% off through your Cte feta igor 
Eee CODY of the Literary Guild Magazine. In addition, at regular low club prices, whenever I want them. 
up to4 times a year, you may receive offers of special Also, send a FREE tote bag, mine to keep whether 

selections, always at discounts off publishers’ prices. or not I remain a member. 

You never have to buy a minimum number of 
books a year. Only buy four more during your 
membership, after which you may cancel anytime. 

f you want the selection featured in the magazine 
or the special selection, do nothing, it will be shipped 


NOTE: All prices quoted are for publishers’ editions. 
First number listed below each book is the order number. 
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to you automatically. If you want an alternate, or no Mr. 
book, return the order form marked with your Miss — 
preference, by the date specified. You always will : 
H ae > Address Apt 
have at least 10 days to make a decision. If you get 
an unwanted selection because you had less than Gity = 


10 days, return it at our expense. There is a shipping when you join ’ ' 

and handling charge on all books shipped. : State = Zip. 

The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound The Guild. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canacla only 

editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special anadian members will be serviced from Toronto, * 
Offer slightly differe! anada. T1-G348 

presses and save members even more. per stiahtly ditferentan Can 
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The Plain, 
Country Fellow 
On the US. 


Supreme Court 


Hugo Black and the 
Judicial Revolution 
By Gerald T. Dunne 
Simon and Schuster 
492 pp. $12.50 


NAT HENTOFF 


My first vivid sense of the Supreme 
Court as a place of excitement— 
rather than of distant, abstract delib- 
erations—came in a dentist’s office 
some years ago. Seeing Mr. Justice 
Douglas in the waiting room, I asked 
him about a case then in the news that 
the Court had declined to hear despite 
Douglas’s strenuous objections. It had 
to do with whether minority students 
could be admitted to a law school 
under less stringent criteria than 
white applicants. Douglas was still 
furious that his brethren had evaded 
the case. After quite dramatically 
explaining the constitutional issues 
involved, he said, “This debate is not 
over. They’re going to have to grapple 
with this issue sooner or later.” 

It is this conception of the Court as 
a continuous tourney of clashing 
ideas and personalities that makes 
Hugo Black and the Judicial Revolution so 
uncommonly enlivening a book 
about the shaping of constitutional 
law. To be sure, that aspect of the 
work is secondary to Gerald Dunne’s 
main purpose—a biography and 
assessment of the judicial legacy of 


one of the most influential Supreme 
Court Justices of this century. But it is 
because Dunne, a law professor at St. 
Louis University, deals in person- 
alities and sharp intellectual differ- 
ences, as well as with the substance of 
crucial decisions, that he has suc- 
ceeded in demystifying the High 
Court without demeaning it. Except 
perhaps for those who find passion on 
Olympus somehow ignoble. 

There is Black, saying after a con- 
ference with his brethren, “I thought 
Felix [Frankfurter] was going to hit 
me today, he got so mad. But he'll get 
over it.” And there is also inner con- 
flict, as when Chief Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone writes to a friend about 
the tension between visceral and 
“constitutional” reactions to certain 
cases: “The truth is that I feel obliged 
to uphold some laws which turn my 
stomach.” 

The insistently challenging envi- 
rons of the Court, it turned out, were 
just the place for the man born in a 
rough farmhouse in the hills of Clay 
County, Alabama. Hugo Black, 
though an omnivorous reader and a 
scholar of American history and law, 
always liked to call himself “a plain, 
country fellow.” But, as Dunne notes, 
if Black was a hillbilly, “he came out 
of that special breed that Arthur 
Schlesinger categorized as ‘the hill- 
billy raised to the highest level, pre- 
ternaturally swift and sure in 
intelligence, ruthless in action, and 
grandiose in vision.’ ” 

The vision took a while to expand. 
The first part of the book distills 
Black’s swiftly rising early career— 
police judge, prosecuting attorney, 
labor lawyer, populist, and member 
of the Ku Klux Klan (a youthful 
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affiliation that was to plague him 
greatly until his civil rights record on 
the High Court obliterated the stain). 
A United States senator at 40, Black 
became a paladin of the New Deal 
but never a member of the Senate 
“club,” being too much the loner, the 
reader. And far too proud, in any case, 
to “get along by going along.” 
Franklin Roosevelt appointed 
Black to the Supreme Court in 1937, 
and the rest of the book chronicles in 


Justice Hugo Black 


rich, clear detail the 34 years during 
which the Great Dissenter was largely 
responsible for initiating one of the 
great changes in U.S. constitutional 
history. Whereas the Bill of Rights 
(the Constitution’s first 10 amend- 
ments) had originally protected indi- 
viduals only against the excesses of the 
federal government, Black played a 
crucial role in persuading the 
Supreme Court to impose the Bill of 
Rights on all state governments as 
well. The result vastly strengthened 
every American’s right to fair treat- 
ment in matters ranging from voting 
to free speech and police procedure. 

Mr. Justice Black was always con- 
sistent unto himself, he used to say 
with characteristic stubbornness. 
However, Gerald Dunne—an admirer 
NAT HENTOFF is completing a book on the 
First Amendment for high school and college 
students. He is on the staff of The New Yorker 
and the Village Voice. 
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but not a hero-worshiper—does not 
omit the changes, contradictions, and 
self-reversals in Black’s evolution. In 
the process, the nonspecialist reader 
gets an absorbing short course in the 
spectrum of modern constitutional 
law. Since Dunne places this narra- 
tive in the context of the politics of the 
time, as well as of the internal politics 
of the Court, the result is not in the 
least dry. Actually, much of it is quite 
succulent. 

Black’s long history on the Court 
was most deeply marked by his con- 
cern for what he called “the absolute 
guarantees of individual rights” that 
are imbedded in the Constitution. 
And of all of them, he said, “the First 
Amendment is truly the heart of the 
Bill of Rights.” Other Justices, as the 
book stormily illustrates, believed 
that the First Amendment could 
sometimes be “balanced” against 
other clauses of the Constitution. Not 
Black. To him it must be inviolate. 
And fittingly, the last opinion he 
delivered from the bench was his 
unequivocal support of the right of 
the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post to print the Pentagon 
Papers despite the vehement objec- 
tions of the government that publica- 
tion of those documents would 
endanger the national security. 

Years earlier, the “plain, country 
fellow” from Clay County, Alabama 
had said: “I believe with Jefferson 
that it is time enough for government 
to step in to regulate people when they 
do something, not when they say some- 
thing, and I do not believe myself that 
there is any halfway ground if you 
enforce the protections of the First 
Amendment.” 

No other Justice in the history of 
the Supreme Court except for Wil- 
liam O. Douglas has so resolutely and 
indeed excitingly affirmed freedom of 
speech and press, without exception. 
For the Constitution, Black insisted, 
provides no exceptions. Though there 
is much else fascinating in this biogra- 
phy, the dramatic core of the book is 
the steadfastness of Black’s passion for 
utterly free inquiry—a constitutional 
right he himself exercised with gusto 
until the very end. 

And at the very end, “inside the 
coffin, in the coat pocket of the dead 
Justice, was a copy of the Constitution 
he had carried in his life.” 
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Out of the Mist 


Oysterville: Roads to 
Grandpa’s Village 

By Willard R. Espy 
Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 
300 pp. $12.95 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 


As a boy in a little lost town on the 
coast of Washington State, Willard 
Espy listened to relatives putting 
together the four strands of the family 
that converged at Grandpa’s Village, 
looming and fading there at the edge 
of the tide in sun and rain. 

Recalling with affection and care— 
aided by photographs, period illustra- 
tions, bits of letters and diaries—that 


Willard Espy 

listener has roved back through those 
tales and forward into today. Even 
now birdsongs and woods enclose the 
place, where, as Espy says, “God con- 
tinues His gentle, eternal experiment- 
ing with the soft light bathing water, 
tidegrass, and hills.” 

Family folklore like this can be the 
best kind of history, blending imme- 
diate knowlege with legend. Freed 
from heavy national issues, the teller 
dips into human details (who would 
have thought that pioneers arriving 
in the West sometimes ended their 
trek in their Sunday best, having 
worn out everyday togs?). Old recol- 
lections and letters, the author says, 
“are like a lightning flash on a stormy 
night, so brief that there is time for 
WILLIAM STAFFORD latest collection of 
poems is Someday Maybe. His new collection, 


Stories That Could Be True, will appear in Octo- 
ber. 
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only a glimpse of the landscape before 
everything is blacker than before.” 

In the author’s boyhood early in 
this century, Oysterville was still 
dominated by its founder, Grandpa 
Espy; and the family was regarded by 
its neighbors as rich: “We considered 
ourselves a special sort of rich 
people—the sort without money.” 
Over the village, so recent and raw, 
the big strange country leaned for 
telling about, and the stories were told 
and retold. “I tell the story as it was 
told to me,” Espy says. “I am too old 
and stiff-necked to change my memo- 
ries now.” 

There were Indians in those stories. 
One, Chief Nahcati, congenially tac- 
iturn, was a match for the silence of 
Grandpa, and hence a friend and 
business associate dealing in oysters. 
(“Grandpa by then spoke Chinook as 
well as English and was equally silent 
in both languages.”) And in those 
stories there lurked danger—rival 
oystermen wrecked and stole 
Grandpa’s boats. There were even 
witches, far back, in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 

About them, Willard Espy spins a 
chapter that typifies his book and 
does honor to this kind of history; for 
out of legend and research he has put 
together an exemplun, a little picture 
of his country’s flaws and possibilities. 
Using evidence from the trials, and 
dramatizing events by putting the 
reader directly into the scene (“It is 
May 18, 1692, and you are snugly 
pillioned aboard your sway-back bay 
nag...returning, praising God in 
your heart, to your farm in the village 
of Salem”), the author follows the 
tragedy onto the hill where his eight- 
times-great-grandmother Goody 
Esty, with seven other witches, was 
hanged. 

A passage typical of this sometimes 
terrible but always compassionate 
chronicle turns from the Puritans’ 
injustice to some better qualities, then 
explains the author’s attitude: 


The reason for these idle thoughts is only 
partly that Goody Nurse and Goody Esty and 
Goody Cloyse were my kin. Principally I 
think of them so often because these three 
women have convinced me that despite all 
argument, all outrage, true goodness and 
mercy do exist in this wicked and merciless 
world. At home or at church, in irons, in 


obloquy, they remained faithful to them- 
selves, to one another, to their families, their 
church, their God. They did not revile false 
accusers and deaf judges; they forgave. They 
did not curse the God who held this cup to 
their lips; they accepted. 


Oysterville is beautifully designed, 
good to heft and to hold, and to read. 
Besides congeniality with his content, 
the author provides a bonus, the skip 
and glance of language that is alive. 
(Two of his earlier books are An Alma- 
nac of Words at Play and The Game of 
Words.) 

In 1976 Oysterville, tethered by its 
strands of history out there on the 
isthmus of what is now Willapa Bay, 
was declared by the federal govern- 
ment a national historical site. 


Warmed-Over Spy 


The Honourable Schoolboy 
By John Le Carré 

Alfred A. Knopf 

576 pp. $10.05 


JEROME CHARYN 


The Spy Who Came In From the Cold 
appeared in America 13 years ago, in 
the middle of the James Bond furor. It 
featured Alec Leamas, a stumpy Brit- 
ish agent, and his tall, ungainly girl- 
friend, Liz Gold. It wasn’t the land of 
007. Leamas didn’t have beautiful, 
aromatic women, magic suspenders, 
guns that could snorkel in any direc- 
tion, or the comforting villainies of 
Dr. No. The landscape was contin- 
ually gray. We went from fog to brick 
walls as we followed Leamas, an aging 
lout. 

The novel arrived like a blow in the 
face. We craved cardboard figures, 
strict heroes and strict villains, and 
The Spy Who Came In From the Cold gave 
us none of that. It was by David 
Cornwell, a member of the British 
Foreign Service, who wrote under the 
name of John Le Carré. But it 
couldn’t have been the authentic set- 
tings and spy talk that made us shiver 
and smart. It was the force of the 
language. Le Carré wrote in precise, 
iron-hard sentences that seemed star- 


JEROME CHARYN ist 
tive trilogy and a forthcoming novel, The Frank- 
lin Scare, about FDR and his little dog F 


> author of a detec- 


John Le Carré 
tling in a genre devoted to spies. The 
book provided a sense of ambiguity, a 
gray region where villains and heroes 
wore the same shoddy mask. James 
Bond would have sat down and 
whimpered in the land of John Le 
Carré. 

Now, five books later, we have The 
Honourable Schoolboy. Le Carré hasn’t 
lost his grip. The writing is firmer 
than ever. Ambiguity prevails. The 
spymasters are as rotten as the men 
and women they seek to run down. 
They are all “hoods” and “spooks.” 
Once again we are inside the “Cir- 
cus,” the seat of British intelligence. 
But it is 1974, and the Circus has been 
reduced to a kind of rubble. Like 
England itself, it’s become a little 
sister to its American “cousins.” 

The “schoolboy,” Jerry Westerby, 
an upper-class British giant whom the 
Circus let “out to grass,” is now back 
in harness. He’s sent to Hong Kong to 
spy on Drake Ko, a Chinese million- 
aire who has been receiving secret 
moneys from the Russians. But Jerry 
falls in love with Ko’s “round-eye 
mistress,” Lizzie Worthington. And 
he begins to foul up. He dies at the 
end, stuck between Lizzie, Drake Ko, 
and the Secret Service. George 
Smiley, the fallen chief of the Circus, 
articulates the dynamics of the book 
for us: “. .. Ihave learned to interpret 
the whole of life in terms of con- 
spiracy. That is the sword I have lived 
by, and... the sword I shall die by as 
well. These people terrify me, but I 
am one of them. If they stab me in the 
back, then at least that is the judg- 
ment of my peers.” 
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3 BIG REASONS 
for joining Europe’s 
Biggest Travel Club 

right here in America 


21 exciting adventure trips: 

Backpacking in Nepal to Everest 
Base Camp, Red Sea diving, Greek 
Islands sailing, a different Kenya safari, 
plus New Zealand, Egypt, Morocco, 
Borneo, Sahara, Yemen, Thailand and 
more. Special club rates. Small groups 


You've heard about the English 
pound. Now save up to 40% on 
worldwide flights routed via London. 


Get to Europe via a gigantic 
Program of ABC charters, such as 
New York-London from $279 round trip 


Plus your free subscription to Expedition 
Magazine and your own free copy (worth 
$9.50) of Off The Beaten Track, the 
independent traveler's ultimate sourcebook 


You can see why WEXAS International 
has 17,000 members in 83 countries. 
ee eee ee 


To: WEXAS International Inc, Suite 354, 
| 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10017, | 


Gentlemen, | am interested in receiving, without |] 
obligation, your free catalogues. | enclose 
J $1.00 to cover postage and handling os 
B Name Mr/Ms....... 


B address i i 
| 


City... State Zip. 
ee 


SHELLS FOSSILS 
MINERALS 


Fascinating Illustrated Catalogue 
of Shells, Fossils, Minerals, 

Display Stands and Books. Quality 
Specimens for the serious collector 
or for purely decorative use. 

Plus Beautiful Color Portfolio $2.00 


Dover Scientific 


Box 6011F Long|sland City, N.Y. 11106 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S 
LAST GREAT 
ANTIQUE BUYS 


You are invited to become one of the 
few Americans today lucky enough to 
own not a copy, nota replica, not less 
than an authentic circa 1900 antique 
regulator clock — just like the kind 
that once ticked steadfastly away in 
the doctors’, legal and financial offices 
of yesteryear. Each is unique and in 
100% running order. Yours will be 
numbered, registered to your family or 
whomever you designate and accom- 
panied by a handsome Certificate of 
Age & Ownership (suitable for fram- 
ing). Yeu could expect to pay far more 
at auction or antique shop for just 
such a clock. To assure ownership at 
this special price, please order now. 


The Original 
Regulator Clock 
$115.00 


@ Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. 
Certificate of age, authenticity, ownership. 


@ Fully re-conditioned 8-day keywind movement, 
brass pendulum, key. Counts each hour in deep 
melodic tones. 


e@ Finely polished and carefuly restored case, 
approx. 22” H, 13” W, 41/2" D. 


When in New York, visit the 
Pony Express Showroom 


PONY EXPRESS SYSTEM 
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Unfortunately, The Honourable 
Schoolboy is familiar territory. We’ve 
been there before with John Le Carré. 
Jerry and Lizzie seem a bit too much 
like paste, next to Leamas and Liz 
Gold. The Honourable Schoolboy is a 
good, long, powerful adventure story, 
but it doesn’t have the same incred- 
ible bite as The Spy Who Came In From 
the Cold. 


LIVES 


Celebrating 
Rebecca West 


JILL NEVILLE 


Dame Rebecca West, a female patri- 
arch, sits upright and totemic in her 
yellow chair, serving sherry and plum 
cake. She inhabits a vast and beau- 
tiful apartment opposite Hyde Park 
in London. 

At 84 she has long outlived her 
lover, the novelist H. G. Wells, and 
her husband, the banker Henry Max- 
well Andrews. “Everyone thought I 
had married for money. But he had 
lost it all in the 1929 crash.” By an 
irony of history, particularly evident 
this London jubilee summer (full of 
fluttering flags and unexpected patri- 
otism), this once quintessentially 
English section of the capital is now 
almost entirely given over to residents 
or visitors from abroad, and veiled 
Arab ladies pass on the pavement 
outside. 

Dame Rebecca, having conducted 
one of the most unveiled (and 
unblinkered) lives of the century, 
remains as a kind of genius of the 
place. 

From her first piercing glance of 
recognition, it is clear that her dis- 
concerting intelligence has been, if 
anything, sharpened by the passage of 
so much time. She raised the matter 
almost at once as we discussed her new 


book, A Celebration (Viking, $15), 
which is the first comprehensive 
anthology of her unrivaled literary 


output—fiction, biography, literary 
criticism, history, travel, grand report- 
age—written over six decades. 

“T don’t much like the idea because 


JILL NEVILLE is a regular reviewer for the 
London Sunday Times, 


it feels posthumous,” she remarked in 
her imperious Edwardian voice. 

Small, squat, with implacable dark 
eyes, her brain churning like a com- 
bine harvester, she has a complexion 
that could only belong to someone 
who was once a brunette. There is 
something so ferocious and well- 
timed about her great mental leaps 
and springs, it is easy to understand 
why H. G. Wells always called her 
“Panther.” 

And she is still able to draw blood! 

She had just produced a harsh 
assessment of the new Christopher 
Isherwood autobiography Christopher 
and His Kind in the Sunday Telegraph, 
which had been noticeably harder- 
headed about the relationships 
between middle-class expatriate 
homosexuals of left-wing convictions 
and their boyish lovers than the gen- 
eral run of reviews. She was irritated 
by his trick of endlessly trying to 
disarm readers by confessing his own 
pettinesses. And, unlike most other 
critics, she had not been interested in 
extending a special pat on the back to 
the gay world as an indication of her 
own emancipated stance. Inevitably 
this had caused offense. 

It has never been possible to fit 
Dame Rebecca into a well-defined 
mold, either in life or letters, and 
accordingly she is accustomed to 
being attacked (notably by Arnold 
Bennett, “who was horrible to me”) 0: 
else neglected. 

“T have always been received with a 
puzzled hostility,” she remarked, and, 
allowing for conversational hyper- 
bole and the honors heaped on her by 
the British government, a kernel of 
persistent truth remains. For Dame 
Rebecca is that most un-English phe- 
nomenon, a writer for whom IDEAS are 
the real forces: “forces that make people 
late for breakfast, that take away their 
breakfast, that make them beat each other 
across the breakfast table.” 

This ability to sustain abstract 
thought is the steel infrastructure. On 
top of that add imagination, posi- 
tively dangerous powers of observa- 
tion, and a startling sense of paradox 
and absurdity, which makes so much 
of A Celebration marvelous fun to read. 
The fretwork is her golden style. 

“There is a draught that we must 
drink or not be fully human...” 
reflects the heroine of The Return of the 
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Soldier. “I knew that one must know 
the truth. I knew quite well that when 
one is adult one must raise to one’s lips 
the wine of the truth, heedless that it is 
not sweet like milk but draws the 
mouth with its strength, and celebrate 
communion with reality, or else walk 
forever queer and small like a dwarf.” 

Sitting in her drawing room by a 
great bay window over a garden, 
beneath a frothy green-and-red Dufy 
painting, I watch her aquamarine 
ring as she talked and gesticulated. It 
was vast, as big as the Savoy, and it 
suited her arresting personality. 

In June 1897, a brilliant-eyed child 
with the superlatively English “Any- 
one-for-tennis?” name of Cicely Fair- 
field, was enchanted by the exotic 
spectacle that Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee had brought to London. 

Forty years later, writing the obitu- 
ary of Rudyard Kipling in the New 
Statesman, the glamour of a drab and 
smoky capital suddenly populated by 
uniformed emissaries of the Empire 
came back to her... “London was 
full of dark men from the ends of the 
earth who wore glorious colors and 
carried strange weapons, and who 
were all fond of small children and 
smiled at them in the streets.” 

In those 40 years between Queen 
Victoria’s imperial apogee and the 
death of the writer who had become 
High Priest of the Empire cult, the 
child had shed her embarrassingly 
genteel name and rechristened herself 
“Rebecca West,” after Ibsen’s heroine 
in Rosmersholm. By choosing one of 
Ibsen’s “shocking” women for her 
public identity, she had committed 
herself to the radical stance inherent 
in the original. Whether or not a 
deliberate alignment with radical 
views had been West’s conscious 
intention when she chose the name, 
by the age of 20 it had already become 
her destiny. Most people, when her 
name crops up, recall her as the mis- 
tress of H. G. Wells. 

Although Wells called Rebecca 
“the woman of my life” for a decade, 
and their son Anthony was born on 
August 4, 1914, the day England 
declared war on Germany, the rela- 
tionship between them was never 
open. Like an Ibsen heroine, the preg- 
nant mistress was subjected to all the 
humiliations that stemmed from an 
unofficial existence, harassed, isolated 


Rebecca West 


in a series of rented houses with ser- 
vants who were always “sly or pert,” 
and, in a word, exploited by Wells. 
She came to regard herself as the 
sensual woman sacrificed on the altar 
of the madonna-mother, his wife. 

At 20 she was already a veteran 
when it came to undergoing public 
humiliation for her convictions, and 
in her life as well as in her early 
excursions into feminist journalism 
she was challenging the conventional 
wisdom of her time about women in 
society. 

Consider one of her earliest contri- 
butions to Clarion, published in 
March 1913 when her affair with 
Wells was just beginning: “For a cer- 
tain reason I heard the word ‘wom- 
anly’ with alarm. It recalls a painful 
incident that occurred to my sister 
and me some years ago at Harrogate. 
We were selling “Votes for Women’ 
and we offered one to a dear old lady 
in rustling black silk and widow’s 
bonnet. With superb vigor she raised 
her umbrella and brought it down on 
my sister’s head, remarking, “Thank 
God Iam a womanly woman.’ ” 

As an adolescent she was already a 
connoisseur of incongruity, already 
accustomed to getting a bloody head 
as the price of her convictions, and 
already she was deeply and unbreak- 
ably bound toa lifelong consideration 
of what might be called the nature of 
womanly reality. In her study of 
Henry James published in 1916, she 
adopted a line that no critic, man or 


woman, would very likely have found 
relevant between then and the 1960s, 
and that gives the book a claim to 
being perhaps the first example of 
literary criticism written from a femi- 
nist point of view. 

For all his filigree and in some ways 
womanish sensibility, she found 
James wanting on precisely the 
grounds we associate more with 
“macho” novelists: Daisy Miller, Isa- 
bel Archer, and the rest of James’s 
women only come alive imagina- 
tively, she insisted, when seen in terms 
of their success as female sexual beings 
defined through male eyes. Such an 
insight was several decades ahead of 
its time. 

One of the first people to catch her 
rare quality—the touch of true 
“class” that is unmistakably present 
even in the Clarion paragraph—was 
George Bernard Shaw. In the year 
Henry James was published he com- 
mented: “Rebecca is an extremely 
clever young woman whose critical 
writings have been startling everyone 
for the last few years. Rebecca can 
handle a pen as brilliantly as I ever 
could and much more savagely.” 

But the concealed and illicit rela- 
tionship with Wells, who wanted 
things both ways, meant that she 
could not fully enjoy the recognition 
of her peers when it came. Her situ- 
ation, her entire life, was already 
“irregular,” in the French sense. It was 
as if she were obliged to live through 
the war without the right papers. 
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“Go on in the course Heaven has 
marked out for you and do not worry 
too much about things of the 
kitchen,” Wells wrote loftily in the 
spring of 1915. 

This was precisely what she was 
doing and what she was always to 
do—but at a price. 

In 1928, after she had broken with 
Wells, she published her book A 
Strange Necessity, about the artistic 
impulse, an extraordinary statement 
written in high, “episcopal” style. She 
concluded that though she had had a 
dog’s life, like all the children of man, 
yet because she experienced the 
intense, life-sustaining exaltation that 
comes from knowledge of the greatest 
works of art, her fate was quite differ- 
ent from what it appeared—not 
lamentable, but grandiose. 

Fifty years on we can say that her 
youthful word for her own fate had a 
Cassandra-like accuracy—grandiose 
is not too grandiose a word for her 
achievements, as anyone reading A 
Celebration will conclude. 

The anthology is a stunning 
introduction to the range of Rebecca 
West’s talent. The fiction, accom- 
plished as it is, particularly The Birds 
Fall Down, is, in general, over- 
shadowed by the nonfiction; the 
tremendous shock of her radar illumi- 
nations of the commonplace. From 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, her 
profound journey into the Balkans in 
1937, to a description of a visit to her 
graceless but technically virtuous 
godmother when she was still a child, 
her eye puts everything into all per- 
spectives with swooping, angelic clarity. 

To meet her now, as I did, in her 
84th year, somewhat deaf, busily con- 
cerned with trying to find a good 
housekeeper, but still sporting the 
colossal verve that has propelled her 
through seven thorny decades as 
writer and thinker, is to reflect on the 
staying power of genius. There is 
nothing of the “sweet old lady” about 
her. In fact, her style is so abrasive it 
has a near-brutal quality. 

Her view of wickedness in the world 
remains Manichaean. “Only part of 
us loves pleasure and the longer day of 
happiness and wants to live to our 90s 
and die in peace, in a house that we 
built, that shall shelter those who 
come after us. The other half of us is 
nearly mad. It prefers the dis- 


agreeable to the agreeable, loves pain 
and its darker night, despair, and 
wants to die in a catastrophe that will 
set back life to its beginnings and 
leave nothing of our house save its 
blackened foundations. Our bright 
natures fight us in this yeasty dark- 
ness, and neither part is commonly 
quite victorious.” 

She remarked that it was not the 
lack of good people that bothered her; 
there were enough of them. It was 
their ineffectuality. 

“There’s a dynamic power to wick- 
edness,” she said, and told me a story 
of cannibalism in a camp for the 
French and British in Poland that she 
and her husband knew because they 
did a lot of war work for refugees. 

“Often virtue and a sense of beauty 
go together, I find,” she added. She 
spoke of a recent experience, a kind of 
revelation at a sugar plantation in 
Mexico, where one of the much-des- 
pised native women, whose husband 
toiled in the cactus plains and whose 
five children looked contented and 
clean, came up to her and praised the 
beauty of the portico and the environ- 
ment in such a way that the moment 
has remained with her as remarkable. 

West’s delighted sense of paradox 
in small things is a reflection of the 
grander paradoxical mysteries that 
obsess her, as a marble might reflect 
the universe. 

She wrote of someone else the fol- 
lowing words that seem wholly appro- 
priate to herself: “She has a 
Mississippian flow of being which it is 
hardly possible to separate into the 
intellectual and the physical; this 
forceful tide bears with it whatever 
useful material happens to be lying 
about on the territory it washes and 
bears it on to the wide estuary and 
shoreless sea of our general culture.” 

Rebecca West was a_ suffragist 
when young; her only child was born 
on the eve of World War I; her hus- 
band and she worked with refugees 
during World War II; and afterward 
she attended the Nuremberg trials, 
where her thirst for truth and her 
moral preoccupations, naturally, car- 
ried her. At present she is at work on 
two more books, one a sequel to her 
autobiographical novel, The Fountain 
Overflows. 

Speaking to Rebecca West is like 
speaking to the century. 


Witches’ Winds 


DANIEL KAUFMAN 


Every year in early spring and fall, a 
dry southerly wind blows into the city 
of Jerusalem. The Old Testament 
calls this wind the bringer of destruc- 
tion and distress. Today it is called the 
Sharav. People become suddenly 
anxious, and suffer from depression 
and insomnia. Similar winds plague 
a number of places throughout the 
world, always bringing with them 
increased tension and ill health. These 
“Witches’ Winds” have other names: 
the Santa Ana in southern California, 
the Chinook of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Foehn of central Europe, 
the Sirocco of Italy, and the Mistral 
of France. 

Just as mysteriously as these ill 
winds bring sickness, certain areas of 
the world bestow health and exhilara- 
tion. Spiritual retreats and health 
spas have always been located near 
waterfalls, seashores, forests, and on 
mountaintops. 

Only during the past two decades 
has science illuminated the signifi- 
cance of the Witches’ Winds. These 
yearly winds do not represent punish- 
ment by vengeful nature, and there is 
no magic on mountaintops or near 
waterfalls that cannot be understood 
in terms of climatology and human 
physiology. 

The common factor is the humble 
ion. An ion is a molecule that has 
become electrically charged as a 
result of gaining or losing an electron. 
Naturally occurring air ions are gen- 
erated continuously by cosmic rays, 
radioactive elements in the soil and 
rocks, ultraviolet radiation, storms, 
waterfalls, and winds. In all these 
cases an ion becomes either negatively 
or positively charged, depending on 
the prevailing climatic conditions. 
The earth is always negatively 
charged, and when the air is clean and 
moist—such as in forests, near lakes 
and streams, or on mountains—posi- 
tive ions generated by collisions of 
water droplets are quickly absorbed 
into the ground, leaving the atmo- 
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On cultivating the vineyard 
for better wines. 


Cultivating—which is simply the 
turning or loosening of the soil by 
mechanical means in order to control 
weeds and:aerate the soil—might seem 
to some to be the most prosaic of all 
vineyard operations. 

Yet. the truth is, we find its contribution 
to the production of fine wines far more 
complex than one might expect. 

Weeds. to be sure, are undesirable. 
They compete with our vines for valu- 
able nourishment and moisture in the 
soil. 

But that is only one reason we take 
great care to manage an efficient and 
extensive cultivation program. 


Frost Protection 


Our experience shows that a moist. 
clean vineyard—one without weeds 
—also offers our vines measurable 
protection against morning frost dur- 
ing March, April. and early May. 

Normally, during the day. the soil is 
warmed by the sun’s rays. Then in the 
early hours before the following dawn. 
the heat that has been absorbed by the 
soil is released in the form of radiation, 
thus warming the vines above. 

However. if there are weeds growing 
on the ground. they will shade the soil. 
Thus, its temperature will be cooler than 
if the sun were striking it directly. 

Since the temperature difference 
between a clean vineyard and one with 
weeds can be as much as six degrees. 
and since in most instances a mere three 
or four degrees difference between the 
ground and the air is enough to protect 
our vines’ tender young buds against 
frost damage. we do everything we can 
to keep our vineyards clean. 

Our goal. of course, is to ensure that 
the tender buds ultimately develop into 
the best possible grapes for our wines. 


Pest Protection 

Cultivation in the early spring also 
helps us control insects and pests by 
destroying their breeding places. both 
above the soil and just beneath its 
surface. 

In the Gallo vineyards. we might point 
out. we probably do more cultivating 


than normal simply because we prefer 
not to use herbicides when we can avoid 
them. 

That same policy applies to the use of 
insecticides. We prefer natural controls. 

For example. in one of our vineyards, 
instead of spraying to eliminate the 
destructive leaf hopper. we planted a 
number of wild blackberry bushes 
nearby to provide a refuge for several 
colonies of wasps. 

The wasps then laid their eggs within 
the eggs of the leaf hoppers and thus 
prevented them from hatching. 

In another case. rather than spray with 
an herbicide to control an obnoxious 
weed called puncture vines. we used 
weevils. 

These natural enemies then burrowed 
into the germ of the puncture vine seeds 
and prevented them from sprouting. 

By so protecting and nurturing our 
vines, we naturally improve the quality 
of the grapes that go into our wines. 


Other Uses 

We also rely on cultivation to enhance 
the effectiveness of our fertilization 
programs. 

Fertilizers—except for nitrogen and 
boron—tend to become fixed in the 
surface soil. In order to be sure that these 
nutrients reach the roots of our vines. we 
disk them under the ground. 

Then, too, during vineyard opera- 
tions, soil often becomes compacted. a 
condition that could destroy the vine’s 
fine root system. 

To rectify this situation. we cultivate 
and loosen the soil.'thus providing 
the roots some growing room. Proper 
cultivation makes stronger vines: and 
stronger vines make better grapes. 


Why We Do It All 


It is only by taking full advantage of all 
the opportunities available to us in the 
practice of cultivation—as in all the 
other facets of the art of viticulture—that 
we can hope to achieve our goal. 

Which is. simply. to provide you with 
the finest wines we, or anyone else, can 
possibly produce. 

Gallo Vineyards, Modesto, California 
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sphere charged with negative ions. 
When a dry wind blows, positive ions 
are generated by the friction that rubs 
an electron off each molecule. But 
they cannot be neutralized, since 
there is no moisture for the earth to 
absorb. Therefore these winds are 
saturated with high concentrations of 
positive ions. 

All of the research of the past 20 
years indicates that positive ions 
make people sick, and that negatively 
charged ions enhance health in 
observable and measurable ways. 
Naturally and artificially occurring 
ion concentrations affect people’s 
moods and health so profoundly that 
physicists, biologists, climatologists, 
and medical researchers are investi- 
gating every aspect of the ion phe- 
nomenon. 

The effect of high concentrations of 
negative ions is so exhilarating that 
the reports coming from the labora- 
tories and research hospitals sound as 
if they are heralding the discovery ofa 
new panacea. Dr. Albert Krueger, a 
microbiologist and experimental 
pathologist at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, was the first scien- 
tist to discover that even a small 
concentration of negative ions could 
kill airborne bacteria that cause colds, 
flu, and other respiratory ailments. 
Dr. Krueger and others have shown 
that negative ions stimulate the reti- 
culo-endothelial system, a group of 
cells in the body that marshal our 
resistance to disease. 

Research conducted by Dr. Igho 
Kornblueh at Philadelphia’s North- 
eastern Hospital demonstrated that 
his burn patients suffered much less 
pain and recovered from their burns 
more quickly when negative-ion gen- 
erators were placed in their rooms. 
There was also less danger of 
infection, and reduced scarring. 

Ina pioneering article published in 
the Journal of General Physiology, Dr. 
Krueger presented evidence that an 
excess of positive ions caused over- 
production of the stress hormone 
serotonin in mammals. Serotonin has 
long been associated with sudden 
changes in mood. When secreted into 
the bloodstream in too-large 
amounts, this hormone will cause 
anxiety, insomnia, and migraine 
headaches. Persons suffering acutely 
from the effects of the ill winds experi- 
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ence an average increase of 1,000 per- 
cent in the serotonin level of their 
blood. Dr. Krueger further proved 
that the tranquilizing effect of nega- 
tive ions is the result of a reduction in 
the amount of serotonin in the mid- 
brain; this is the identical action of 
the common tranquilizer reserpine. 

Another startling discovery was 
made in Russia when experiments 
were conducted with athletes, who 
were found to recover from exhaus- 
tion much faster when exposed to 
negative ions. According to Dr. Krue- 
ger and the Russian scientist D. A. 
Lapitsky, without the presence of negz 
tive ions, organisms cannot absorb 
the oxygen essential to life. 

The relationship between ions and 
emotional health has been clarified 
only recently by Dr. Felix Sulman at 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. Dr. 
Sulman found that positive ions will 
adversely affect the normal function- 
ing of the thyroid gland, which regu- 
lates feelings and behavior; the 
physiological effect further explains 
the changes in moods associated with 
the ill winds. The ancient mystery of 
the Sharav has been solved. 

Whatare the implications of all this 
research? It seems that human beings 
are “bio-electric” creatures, designed 
by nature to function best at certain 
optimal levels of air electricity. 
Although our bodies are highly 
adaptable, it is unrealistic to expect 
artificial environments depleted of 
negative ions to be good for human 
health. Huge concentrations of posi- 
tive ions are found in automobiles, 
airplanes, and in the hermetically 
sealed, centrally cooled and heated 
buildings in which we spend the 
major part of our lives. 

The danger for modern man is that 
technology distorts the electrical 
charge of the air. Cities at their most 
congested fester with massive concen- 
trations of positive ions. The earth is 
paved with concrete and asphalt, 
inhibiting the natural generation of 
negative ions. The cleansing action of 
the wind is hampered by tall build- 
ings, and, worst of all, the monoxide 
from cars and other pollutants is 
trapped in the concrete canyons, fur- 
ther depleting the air of its healthy 
negative charge. We may be stran- 
gling ourselves without knowing it, 
when we could be making our lives 


healthier by applying the discoveries 
of modern science concerning the 
effects of air electricity. 

The day will no doubt come when 

the air ionization is controlled as care- 
fully in our homes and offices as 
thermostats now control the tempera- 
ture.* Solving the riddle of the ion 
will eventually help all of us to live 
healthier, happier lives. 
*A negative-ion generator is available from 
Dev Industries, Inc., 5721 Arapahoe Avenue, 
Boulder, Colo. 80302 (Tel 3-447-9990). Air- 
care I sells for $125 and treats a 12-square-foot 
area. 
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Terrific Tofu 


GEORGE & JACKIE WARREN 


For some reason it seems to be plain 
food, not fancy, that brings out the 
artist in people. That humblest of 
seafoods, the oyster, once drew forth a 
book-length dithyramb from no less a 
writer than M.F.K. Fisher. Heitor 
Villa-Lobos wrote a four-voiced 
fugue on beans and rice. By contrast, 
try locating a sonata about bonne femme 
sauce, or a sonnet on beef Wellington. 
You won’t find them. The artistic 
chemistry just isn’t there. 

Very well. We're watching for the 
poet who will surely rise, one of these 
days, to celebrate tofu, the cheapest, 
healthiest, and unfortunately the 
least-known protein source in Amer- 
ica. In several of the world’s most 
revered cuisines it’s cherished as a 
basic and irreplaceable element, with 
a subtle and distinctive flavor. In 
America, which produces most of the 
world’s supply of the stuff it’s made of, 
most of us have never heard of it. 
Soybeans, our most important crop, 
are something we squeeze for cooking 
oil or feed to livestock. 

There’s reason to believe, however, 
that tofu (soybean curd, a kind of 
vegetable cheese), equitably distrib- 
uted, could solve the world food crisis 
all by itself. Consider: eight ounces of 
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tofu has the protein content of five 
and a half ounces of hamburger—but 
with a fourth the calories, and no 
cholesterol at all. Its amino acid con- 
tent is complete in itself, but has the 
peculiarity of combining with that of 
grain protein (another food source we 
waste) to produce a protein “bonus”: 
tofu and rice, for instance, when 
served together produce more usable 
protein than they produce separately. 

The utility of the soybean, how- 
ever, probably depends on our learn- 
ing to use it as a food crop rather than 
a feed crop. We now produce two- 
thirds of the world’s supply. Eighty- 
five percent of this is exported; of the 
rest, perhaps 95 percent is wasted in 
the course of running it through ani- 
mal metabolic processes. We waste 
much grain protein the same way. If 
we learned to use these crops directly, 
an average year’s U.S. yield could 
make up for 90 percent of the world’s 
present protein deficiency. 

In an age of food shortages, spiral- 
ing prices, and calorie-and-choles- 
terol consciousness, then, perhaps the 
day for tofu has come; it can be 
produced at home from soybeans for 
around eight cents a pound—one 
pound of soybeans yields four pounds 
of tofu. (See recipe below.) But how to 
use it? That’s another matter. The 
adventurous cook who has an equally 
adventurous family to feed can find a 
full and fascinating treatment of the 
subject in The Book of Tofu, by William 
Shurtleff and Akiko Aoyagi (Autumn 
Press, 1975), whose 500 recipes dis- 
play the wonders of tofu Oriental 
style: deep-fried, stir-fried, stuffed, 
added to soups. 

Our own adventures with tofu 
began there. In the course of writing a 
cookbook we've begun to learn that 
there are delicious uses for tofu in 
virtually every school of cooking. In a 
word, tofu not only goes a long way 
past hamburger helper; it also goes a 
long way past the traditional Oriental 
uses of it. For instance, puréed tofu 
can be used as a thickener in creamed 
soups, or even—added at the last 
moment—as a thickener for sauces. 
Mashed tofu can be used to “cut” the 
bread or rice in a stuffing, or to extend 
a casserole dish (similarly cutting the 
calories) with a layer of tofu flavored 
with garlic and onions. 

More: a splendid tofu “cottage 


The strategu: brilliant. 

The move: yours 

The drink: Kaytda’ fi 
Black Russian. 


Because you appreciate 
excellence: mix one 
ounce of KahiGia and 
two ounces of vodka 

on the rocks. 


Do treat yourself to our: 
Kahlda recipe book. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


Because you deserve 
something nice. 


f 


Kahlua. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. 53 Proof. 
Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., 116 N. Robertson, Los Angeles, CA 90048. 


HAWAII 


BY MAUPINTOUR 


FOR DELUXE ocean-front rooms with 
lanai, come with us on an escorted 
Maupintour holiday tour to Hawaii. 


30 MEALS, 4 islands, 14 days of beau- 
tiful sightseeing, choice dining, local 
happenings, special events, entertain- 
ments, all included. Orchids, helicop- 
ter flight-seeing, Polynesian Center, 
City of Refuge, Kona, Parker Ranch, 
Akaka Falls, volcanoes, whaling towns, 
Kalapana’s hidden beach, palms. 


WHAT YOU DREAM Hawaii will be 
begins every Sunday. Ask your Travel 
Agent for Maupintour’s Hawaii folder 
or send the coupon below now. 


: Maupintour, 900 Massachusetts St., 
: Lawrence, Ks. 66044. 913/843-1211 


quality 
touring 


e,., & Maupintour: 
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cheese” can be made by adding lemon 
juice, salt, and pepper. Delicious 
guacamole can be made by blending 
avocado and puréed tofu, one to one, 
and adding garlic and lemon juice 
(add gelatin for a molded salad). The 
ultimate low-calorie mayonnaise 
comes from tofu blended with lemon 
juice or vinegar, oil, salt, pepper, and 
a dash of Dijon mustard. Crumbled 
tofu, combined with sautéed mush- 
rooms, onions, and garlic, can even be 
used successfully in place of the 
ricotta layer in lasagna. 

Meat loaf? Hamburgers? Stuffed 
peppers? In each case the meat should 
be cut by a third with tofu to lower 
calories, cholesterol, and cost. 

Recently, getting into a new phase, 
we’ve even tried eliminating the tra- 
ditional meat altogether from some 
recipes: tofuburger, or stuffed vine 
leaves with egg-and-lemon sauce. The 
result is a new and delightful version 
of old dishes, with subtle, hard-to-pin- 
down tastes we might not even have 
been able to recognize when we 
started out cooking with tofu. Tofu- 
burgers, for instance, taste vaguely 
like salmon croquettes, but with no 
trace of the traditional oily gaminess. 
Our vine-leaf stuffing reminds us of 
some unknown but wonderfully light- 
textured kind of fowl. In neither case 
does the result taste like vegetable 
matter. We told a Japanese friend 
about some of our discoveries and 
were rewarded with a beatific smile. 
“Ah, yes,” he said. “You’re beginning 
to understand.” 
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TRAVELERS 
Erie’s Edens 


EDMUND MORRIS 


Grapes and tin geese make an 
unlikely recipe. But a traveler steeped 
in lore about out-of-the-way places 
may know that these disparate ingre- 
dients do blend in the southwestern 
waters of Lake Erie. 

There, a few tiny fragments of 
Ohio’s northern wine country appear 
to have broken off Marblehead Pen- 
insula and floated, grapes and all, out 
into the lake. They are connected by 
an enterprising carrier that bills itself 
“The World’s Shortest Airline.” Flag- 
ship of the fleet is a vintage Ford Tri- 
Motor, the fabulous “Tin Goose” of 
aviation legend. A crash landing last 
July took her temporarily out of ser- 
vice; but the airline vowed this island 
mascot would soon again be bearing 
its cargoes of groceries, school-child- 
ren, grand pianos—and by return 
trip, champagne. 

It’s a local specialty, in the opinion 
of many connoisseurs America’s best 
champagne. Nature has conspired to 
make this region a paradise for the 
grape. The low limestone islands— 
some so small the plane barely 
has room to land—are air-condi- 
tioned in summer and heated in early 
winter by the stabler temperatures of 


EDMUND MORRISis writing a biography of 
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the water around them. Thus, grapes 
hang ripening on the vine long after 
autumn has frosted the mainland; 
and in spring, while the lake is 
icebound, buds remain shut against 
the temptations of a still fickle sun. 

All through the long, dry months of 
July, August, and September, the 
grapes fatten with sugar until they are 
so sweet no bird—or tourist—can 
resist them. I must confess to having 
sneaked at least a kilo of ambrosial 
Catawbas, Concords, and Delawares 
when I visited the islands. But I salved 
my conscience by buying dionysian 
quantities of champagne. If there is 
anything more delicious than a split 
of iced Mon Ami brut swigged in a hot 
meadow overlooking Put-in-Bay, per- 
haps you will let me know about it. 

No fewer than 20 islands cluster at 
the west end of Lake Erie—the only 
such formation in all the Great Lakes. 
Their names make a charmingly 
eccentric list. Reading from south to 
north as the Tin Goose flies, they are: 
Mouse (President Rutherford B. 
Hayes’s summer retreat—only a few 
hundred yards from nose to tail), 
Starve (a stranded sailor’s alleged 
fate), South Bass, Green, Gibraltar, 
Ballast (whose boulders stabilized 
ships in the War of 1812), Rattle- 
snake, Middle Bass, Sugar, and North 
Bass or Isle St. George. 

Of all these islands, only the Bass 
group is accessible to most visitors. 
The Tin Goose rarely flies to the 
others. Her mainland roost is little 
Port Clinton Airport on Marblehead 
Peninsula. Step into the one-room 
terminal of Island Airlines and 50 
years will roll away. You buy your $12 
round-trip ticket from the young lady 
behind the counter. (There are 15 
seats available per flight—first come, 
first served.) While counting your 
change, she is in casual radio conver- 
sation with the pilot of the Tri-Motor 
still 10 miles out over the waters of 
Lake Erie. “Mrs. Gruber just phoned 
to ask if you’re bringing in those 
pheasants from South Bass.” “Yeah,” 
the pilot crackles back, “and they’re 
so high I got both windows open.” 

Stroll around amid the gentle 
whine of fruit flies and peruse The 
Regulations for the Operation of Aircraft 
dated January 1920. Some wag has 
framed them on the wall. They are 
not calculated to reassure nervous 


passengers. “Don’t take the machine 
into the air,” pilots are cautioned, 
“unless you are satisfied it will fly. ... 
Do not trust altitude instruments. 
Before you begin a landing glide, see 
that no machines are under you... .” 

A coughing grunt in the sky and the 
Tri-Motor waddles onto the runway. 
Walk across the windy Tarmac and 
climb aboard. As you strap yourself 
into your bucket seat, the three naked 
engines rev up for takeoff. The 
ancient plane vibrates thrillingly 
from end to end. Hardly has it begun 
to move when the tail picks up and the 
plane is sucked into the sky. Soon 
South Bass drifts into view, a wasp- 
waisted island dominated at its nar- 
rowest point by a tremendous column 
of fluted granite. This is the Inter- 
national Peace Memorial, which 
commemorates Oliver Hazard 
Perry’s victory over the British in the 
Battle of Lake Erie 164 years ago. 

The Tin Goose curves past the 
memorial and lands at a small air- 
port nearby. Since a round-trip ticket 
allows for stopovers at any of Island 
Airline’s three ports of call, you may 
want to rent a bicycle here and take a 
leisurely tour of South Bass. 

This largest of the Bass Islands is 
extraordinarily green and lush. 
Grapes hang in heavy clusters, flowers 
are everywhere. The offshore waters 
ripple with fish—evidently una- 
ware that Lake Erie has been diag- 
nosed dead—and there are so many 
pheasants around that flocks often 
block the road. Heineman’s Winery 
just west of Put-in-Bay Village is 
built over a cave of strontium crys- 
tals—the only such natural formation 
in the country—and a visit to this 
cool, sparkling chamber is included 
on guided tours (75 cents). No fewer 
than 10 different wines are available 
by the glass in Mr. Heineman’s pan- 
eled tasting room. Sweet Belle is the 
most popular: a luscious, highly alco- 
holic blend of Concord and Catawba 
grapes. The White Catawba is beau- 
tifully dry yet full of fruit—its must 
has the scent of bananasin spring. But 
Mr. Heineman’s other wines were 
unfortunately a disappointment. 

Since Middle Bass is only a mile 
away, you may want to forgo the 
plane hop and try the ferry that leaves 
every hour. Through the freshwater 
spray breaking over the prow there 
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) Slip away from civilization and 


inhibitions and rediscover the 
pleasures your body was born for. 
Ina world where you can ride a 
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) child of Nature. Or climb Dunn’s 


River Falls with the same sense 
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first found them. 
Let the taste of Tia Maria tickle 
your tongue. And the rum-sweet 


you laugh at the moon. And let 
your eyes and ears be excited by 
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the sensuous spirit of Jamaica, an 

island that is itself a work of art. 
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ART THAT WARMS 


You could buy the Jotul 118 simply 


of art. However, we’d like you to know that like all Jotul 
stoves, the 118 is a truly efficient heater in which wood 
burns from front to back like a cigar, rather than all at once. 
Made of heavy cast iron, a 118 can burn 24 hours on just 
two loads of wood, one reason Norwegians call it a “round 
burner.” Efficient, yes. And beautiful. Art that warms. 

For woodburner’s guide, send $1 to: 
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looms a turreted castle which might 
have been transplanted stone by stone 
from Alsace. This is the Lonz Winery 
(1886), a famous fortress of intemper- 
ance during Prohibition. (Federal 
agents reckless enough to approach 
the fortress were driven off with shot- 
gun blasts.) After Repeal, George 
Lonz, the vintner, became prodigal 
host to Lake Erie’s yachting frater- 
nity, dispensing enough champagne 
every summer to float an entire 
regatta. Lonz died in 1969 but his 
spirit lingers on in his bottles. 


About half an hour’s walk away on 
the other side of Middle Bass Island is 
the Bretz Winery—like its owner, 
small but very active. Leslie Bretz is a 


os 


Intemational Peace Memonal on South Bass Island 


wiry old man whose face, often as not, 
is speckled with vinous flak. Rubbing 
his jaw mischievously with a purple- 
stained thumb, he allows he was born 
in 1893—or was it 1864, he wonders. 
“Wine kinda fights old age!” 

North Bass is only a mile long, 
practically all vineyard. You will 
probably stay only as long as it takes 
the Tri-Motor to unload its sacks of 
mail and groceries. Then back across 
the shining water to civilization. 

Be advised that Lake Erie breezes 
make for gargantuan appetites. Just 
north of Port Clinton Airport you'll 
find Mon Ami Restaurant, housed in 
one of the most beautiful wineries in 
America—a huge, ivy-clad limestone 
structure dating back to 1872. The 
menu is practically inexhaustible, 
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and patrons are known to extend the 
prandial ritual to upwards of three 
hours. Try the sauerkraut balls and 
the prime ribs au jus, a specialty on 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 

A spin of the wheel and U.S. 2 
speeds you back to the familiar. The 
improbable islands of Lake Erie begin 
to fade in the memory. You almost 
want to double back just to make sure 
what you saw there was real. Grapes 
and tin geese, indeed! 


New Patents 


EDWIN SCHLOSSBERG 


The ideas listed in this column may 
produce dramatic changes in our 
lives. But they may not: a patent is 
granted to a device or an idea on the 
basis of its newness and originality, 
not because the patent holder has 
proved that his notion works. With 
that caveat, we present these patents 
as examples of human creativity. 


Solar Hydrogen Generator 


Hydrogen is so abundant in the 
earth’s atmosphere that, in theory, it 
could be an ideal fuel to serve man- 
kind’s ever-growing energy needs. In 
fact, scientists have already developed 
hydrogen-fueled combustion engines; 
a hydrogen-powered car has been 
driven across the U.S. Hydrogen has 
also been tested successfully as an 
aircraft fuel. Unfortunately, current 
methods of obtaining hydrogen (e.g., 
electrolysis) are too costly and ineffi- 
cient for commercial application. 

Now two NASA scientists, Daniel 
Sebacher and Alexander Sabol, have 
designed a solar device (Patent No. 
4,919,868) that generates hydrogen 
from our most abundant sources— 
water and sunlight. The device con- 
sists of a hollow globe containing 
steam, and a reflector that concen- 
trates sunlight, thereby heating the 
steam to more than 2,000°C. At that 
temperature, the steam (H,O) de- 
composes into molecules of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and the hydrogen is 
collected. 

The designers still have a problem. 
To separate hydrogen from oxygen, 
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the steam must be passed over a 
ceramic target durable enough to 
withstand intense heat without crack- 
ing. The right ceramic material has 
not yet been developed. But tests on a 
prototype generator were begun this 
summer; if it works, the advent of 
cheap hydrogen fuel may becloseat hand. 


Basic Antiviral Drug 


When viruses attack the body, they 
often can be repelled by vaccines that 
stimulate normal bodily defenses 
which fail to respond on their own. At 
present, though, the appearance of 
each new virus requires the devel- 
opment of a new strain of serum to 
treat its particular characteristics. 
This is a costly, time-consuming pro- 
cess. By the time the serum is ready, 
the virus has often altered its form and 
the serum no longer deters it. 

Now a West German chemist, 
Otto-Christian Straub, has developed 
a general antiviral vaccine (Patent 
No. 4,017,359) that could be used in 
treating several types of viruses. This 
drug may eliminate the need to con- 
tinually develop new serums, reduc- 
ing the cost of vaccine production and 
administration. Available on 
demand, it would provide quick 
immunization. Dr. Straub’s vaccine 
also reacts to general viral properties, 
not specific ones, and thus enables the 
body to respond without the side 
effects that are typical of current non- 
virulent vaccines. 


Expeditions 


SUSAN HASSLER 


Circumnavigating Greenland 


In 1969, Wally Herbert led a British 
team on the first crossing of the Arctic 
Ocean via the North Pole on foot—a 
3,800-mile journey that he has called 
the conquest of “the horizontal Eve- 
rest.” Now, at 42 one of Britain’s most 
famous polar explorers, Herbert is 
planning the first circumnavigation 
of the world’s largest island—Green- 
land. Prince Charles is patron of this 
British North Polar Expedition, 
which is being supported by the 
Royal Geographic Society. 

Herbert and two British compan- 
ions will begin their 7,000-mile jour- 
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ney at noon on January 25, 1978 from 
the Thule district in northwest Green- 
and. They will use an wmiak—a 22- 
foot open sealskin boat—and dogsled 
teams (Herbert himself has already 
dogsledded more than 15,000 miles). 

Why undertake such a grueling 
task? Herbert says the point is to 
provide a written description of the 
Greenland coast in its entirety by 
someone who has seen it all for the 
first time. He’s found that good writ- 
ing about polar regions is very rare, 
and he’d like to add to it by describing 
Greenland as vividly and accurately 
as possible. 

In northern Greenland, the Her- 
bert team will travel 2,500 miles of the 
earth’s most hostile coast—the first 
1,000 miles in the darkness of polar 
winter, through temperatures of 
-60 F. Here only the staunchest 
Eskimo hunters and their families 
remain, living in virtually the same 
manner as their ancestors did hun- 
dreds of years ago. The explorers will 
proceed eastward along Greenland’s 
great ice cliffs, alternating between 
dogteams and umiak, depending on 
the density of the ice floes. At the 
southern end of the island they will 
sail past original Viking settlements 
and try to avoid the area’s dangerous 
icebergs. The last leg of the journey, 
SUSAN HASSLER ison the staffof QUEST/77. 


SUSAN JAKUBOWSKA 


How to sail at 150 knots. 


Ask any pilot/yachtsman about the similarities of the two sports 
—you'll be surprised. Flying and boating share a lot more than just 
the thrills and the feelings of accomplishment. Wind, weather and 
navigation are just a few areas of crossover. But nowhere do the 
thrills of the sport and the benefits of the practical combine as they 
do in flying. Once you’re a pilot you can race with the clouds and 
against your own starting gun—go gunkholing to strange and distant 
airports and harbors each weekend. And the whole crew can go 
with you. If you can spend two or three hours a week on lessons at an 
authorized Piper Flite Center, you’ll probably solo in less than 30 days. 

Get in on the $300,000 Sweepstakes. This is the ideal 
time to learn to fly. Once you get 
your pilot’s license you qualify for a 
the “$300,000 Take-Off Sweepstakes” 
sponsored by the General Aviation 
Manufacturers Association: You have a 
chance to win the $50,000 airplane of 
your choice. Get details by calling your Piper Take-Off operator at 
(800) 477-4700* toll-free. Do it right now. 

MORE AIRPLANE 


Bex FOR THE DOLLAR Seba cm 


* In Illinois call your Piper Take-Off operator at (800) 322-4400, In Canada, call (800) 261-6362. (In Toronto, call 
(800) 445-2231.) Sweepstakes closes December 31, 1979. Void where prohibited by law. 
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up the west coast, will bring them 
back into the 20th century: the towns 
and cities of modern Greenland. 
Herbert estimates that the expedition 
will arrive back in Thule at the end 
of March 1979. 


Adventurers’ Service 


The World Expeditionary Associa- 
tion (WExas) was founded in England 
in 1970 by Alistair Ballantine as a 
small club for people with an interest 
in traveling to exotic places. Time and 
enthusiastic response to WEXAS’s pro- 
grams have changed all that: wexas 
now has 17,000 members in 83 countries, 
and is fast becoming a major service 
center for travelers and adventurers. 

The original aim of wexas was to 
provide information about travel “off 
the beaten track.” But early on it 
became obvious that one of the inde- 
pendent traveler’s greatest needs was 
low-cost reliable air travel. Asa result, 
weExas developed a travel agency ser- 
vice for its members, specializing in 
cut-rate connections to unusual 
places. It organized vacations for the 
person who dreams of going on an 
expedition but has only three weeks to 
give to it. These adventurous vaca- 
tions range from sailing on a felucca up 
the Nile to trekking in Nepal or dog- 
sledding in Greenland. 

WEXAS also acts as a clearinghouse 
for expeditions, putting its members 
in touch with equipment, funding, 
and information sources. It issues 
periodic listings of future expeditions; 
members interested in finding out 
more can deal with the organizers 
directly. The association holds an 
annual competition, giving cash 
awards to scientific projects that have 
areal feeling of adventure to them, or 
an overwhelming need for money. 

As wexas has flourished, so has the 
club newsletter, which has become a 
64-page color magazine called Expedi- 
tion. Published six times a year, Expe- 
dition covers the exploits of some of 
WEXAS’s more astonishing members, 
as well as carrying practical travel 
and expedition information. 

WEXAaS recently opened a New York 
office, making all of its services avail- 
able to Americans. Individual mem- 
bership is $20, family membership 
$40. For further information: wexas, 
420 Lexington Ave., Suite 354, New 
York, NY 10017. @ 
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QUESTERS 


Reach out to QUEST/77 
readers: mobilize their help 
for good causes and great 
adventures. Write a persua- 
sive, concise (under 50 
words) proposal, enclosing 
a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Send it to Quest- 
ers Column, QUEST/77 
Magazine, 1133 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, 
NY 10036. 

All-Woman Expedition has 
been granted permission to 
climb Annapurna I in the 
fall of 1978. The cost of 
Himalayan expeditions is 
high and financial support is 
urgently needed to begin 
preparations. Anyone donat- 
ing $15 or more will receive a 
postcard from base camp 
showing Annapurna and 
signed by all the members of 
the expedition. Please send 
donations to the American 
Woman’s Himalayan Expe- 
dition, 846 Lathrop Dr., 
Stanford, CA 94305 


Book for Adventurers. Dr. 
Jack Wheeler’s book The 
Adventurers’ Guide is a serious 
attempt to actually bring 
high adventure into the 
reader’s life. Jack is having a 
new full-color edition 
printed at his own expense. 
To get one, send $9.95 plus 
$1 handling to: Adventurers’ 
Guide, Inc., Box 43537, Las 
Vegas, NV 89104 


Handicapped Youngster. 
Being born with multiple 
birth defects has only made 
our son try harder. He has a 
strong interest in  govern- 
ment. Spent two weeks at the 
state Senate as a page. For 
him to go to the nation’s 
capital would be the same as 
winning an Olympic Gold 
Medal. How do we start? 
Mrs. Laura W. Kirk, 1061 
W. View Ridge Dr., Oak 
Harbor, WA 98277 


A Ship to the Stars? It’s not 
possible now, but in 30 or 40 
years, who knows? It would 
mean going off toward a star 
that one’s children would 
reach. Those interested 
should start organizing, 
planning, raising money 
now. No financial return, no 
government. We must do it. 
Stephen E. McKenna, 18 
Whittemore St., Arlington, 
MA 02174 


War on Threadworm. | 
ical threadworm infects an 
estimated 30 million people; 
1/5 show visual loss, many 
are blind. Worm is trans- 
mitted by blackflies. Gigan- 
tic Hawaiian damselflies eat 
blackfly larvae and are 
promising control agents. To 
develop these agents, Prof. 
Minter J. Westfall and I 
need diplomatic help, possi- 
bly financial aid. Paul D. 
Harwood, 1423 Township 
Rd., Ashland, OH 44805 


Free Electricity, In 1897 
Nikola Tesla, inventor of 
alternating current and 
tuned coils, demonstrated an 
unlimited free source of elec- 
tricity and its wireless trans- 
mission. Utilities and 
government censored Tesla 
because it was free. Tesla’s 
plans could create a world 
without a power shortage or 


electric bills. Need info, 
travel, research expenses. 
Bob Demers, Box 354, 


Sebastopol, CA 95472 


Literary Endeavor. I need 
brave, resourceful people to 
help me make real literature 
pay a living, independent of 
outside sources, by reaching 
readers and students. I’ve 
invented a pedagogy which I 
long to teach; I print and sell 
my own work. Barbara 
Stock, Stock Poetry, 630 E. 
14St., #3, NY, NY 10009 


Research Expeditions. Uni- 
versity Biology/Anthro- 
pology Research Expedi- 
tions in South Amer- 
ica/Asia/Africa seek donor- 
participants. No previous 
experience necessary. Write, 
EXPEDITIONS, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 
CA 94720 


Heart Research. Over 
300,000 people die yearly 
from heart attacks; 200,000- 
plus are second or more 
attacks: death is due to heart 
arrest or fibrillation. TRIAD 
has developed a personal car- 
dioversion unit which should 
save many of these victims. 
Funds needed for continuing 
R/D and marketing. Wil- 
liam C. Triplett, M.D., 
Director, R/D, TRIAD/- 
Associates. 3154 Reid Dr., 
#104, Corpus Christi, TX 
78404 


Oasis Partner. Eden Hollow 
Nature Preserve, nonprofit 
enterprise, oasis amidst strip 
mines, must have input— 
moral, financial, knowledge, 
hardware; 200-plus acres, 
large lake, 4-mile road. 
Secluded, accessible, under 
state franchise 7 years. 
Water and wind power 
potential. Partnership avail- 
able. Owner, R-1, B-289, 
Dunlow, WV 25511 


Sound Support. Imagine a 
school for profoundly deaf 
children in which all activi- 
ties are bathed in usable 
English. Nineteen years of 
teaching the deaf have led to 
this proven system. A house 
plus angelic financial sup- 
port will provide a boarding 
school enabling select deaf 
children to find access into 
our hearing world. Art 
Washburn, P.O. Box 236, 
Phippsburg, CO 80469 


Help a Traveler. Yamaha 
promised to loan a motor- 
cycle. Hope to visit my 
former students who 
returned to their Latin 
American homes—or fam- 
ilies of those who didn’t. 
Thence southward, explore, 
write about the enigmatic 
geography behind Borges’s 
story El Sur; 3 months, 20,000 
miles alone. Need friends en 
route, $800 more. Robert 
Runyard: 974 Oak St., Costa 
Mesa, CA 92627 


Electricity from Solar 
Energy. | ama physics Ph.D. 
who dropped out of a high- 
level research position in the 
oil industry. My present 
social service job is reward- 
ing but doesn’t pay much. I 
need funding to develop 
some promising new ideas 
for small-scale generation of 
electricity from solar energy. 
Greg Beil, 313 S. Washing- 
ton, Marshall, TX 75670. 


Ocean Exploration. The 
1970s comprise the Inter- 
national Decade of Ocean 
Exploration (IDOE), which 
will come to an end in 1980. 
The Office for IDOE at NSF 
is now looking forward to 

ivities beyond that date 


s inviting suggestions 
from the scientific commu- 
nity. For more information 
write to Head, IDOE, NSF, 
Washington, DC 20550 
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While Supplies Last 


50PIECE SET...PISTOL-HANDLED [eae = 
FLATWARE OF 1776 ...Beautifull : [ | 


° . . Luxur 
reproduced in stainless steel with the coe y 
satin-finish look of antique pewter. SIVICE 
NOT $44.95! NOT $34.95! ONLY $22.95! 

Your home can reflect the candlelight appeal and gracious atmosphere 8 
of Early American Colonial elegance when you grace your table with 

this incredibly beautiful service. Through a special purchase, we can 

offer you the famous Pistol-Handled Flatware with all its stunning 

Colonial simplicity in magnificent, satin finish stainless steel at just a [~7e a 

fraction of what you would pay for luxurious Sterling Silver. Each | ST unk Street, Stamford, Conn, 06901 ! 

and every piece is a lovely replica of the graceful place settings that lease sendime ahs Stalnloss steel Pistol jculpal atiare | 

highlighted many a candlelit Colonial dinner. The knives are the | annotabeslutely delighted! Bt eeeanare 

genuine hollow pistol grip handles; the forks are the graceful 3-tined | (Please add $2.00 postage and handling with each order.) | 

design. And the entire 50-Piece Set is made of modern stainless steel, | | 

to give you years of carefree service. | Service For 12 (74-Piece Set) 33.95 | 

LIMITED SUPPLY AVAILABLE AT THIS VERY SPECIAL LOW, LOW PRICE | Service For 16 (100-Piece Set) 44.95 | 

Don’t be disappointed! Take advantage of this amazing low price Enclosed is $———— | 
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Check Quantity Desired 
Service For 8 (50-Piece Set) $22.95 


while our supplies last. Order now and we'll send you the complete | Chareemy [) Bartimercare. Master charge 
service for 8 including 8 Pistol Grip Hollow Handle Knives; 8 Dinner 

Forks; 8 Salad Forks; 8 Soup Spoons; 16 Teaspoons PLUS a SPE- 
CIAL FREE GIFT of a matching Butter Knife and Sugar Spoon— 
50 pieces in all. The entire set is yours for just $22.95 on full money 
back guarantee if you are not absolutely delighted. But don’t delay. 
Due to the rising cost of quality stainless steel, the price of this set will City 
be increased in the very near future. Take advantage of our truly low State Zip 

price while current supplies last. Mail coupon today! L._—_—~. conn. Residents Add 7% Sales Tax -———— 
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While youre waiting for your ship to come in, | 
it helps to sample some of the cargo. | 


Johnnie Walker 
Black Label Scotch | 
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TREE SENSE 


EDITED BY TONY JONES 


Trees suffer from familiarity. We take their miracles 
too much for granted. But indifference to trees is a 
sign of idiocy. They are sources of joy and calm. 
Their beauty and shade offer profound pleasures. 
Yet aesthetics are only the beginning: trees are 
absolutely essential to human life. They hold the soil 
in place, clean the air, create watersheds, give food, 
shelter wildlife, and make weather. They supply 
lumber and fuel and all the paper we use. Civ- 
ilization is predicated on the tree. Without trees, 
there is only desert. 

It is vital, then, to attend to tree questions. How 
can we use trees to stop the march of deserts around " 
the planet? How can we develop their crop potential 
into an agriculture to replace the orthodox 


renewable basis? How might trees teach us about 
natural rhythms, or enlarge our sense of time, or show 
that nourishment requires rootedness below and 
receptivity above? 

The following pages discuss these and other possi- 
bilities. But the main point is that trees need atten- 
tion. This is not something that can simply be left to 
the experts, whoever they may be. Governments and 
bureaucracies do poorly with living things, trees no 
exception. We all need to be concerned, even if the 
only space we give trees is in our minds. 

A good place to start is with a personal tree census. 
Count, examine, identify, classify, evaluate, feel the 
trees you find around you. Try to bring trees more 
into your consciousness. Then, once you’ve taken 


exploitative kind? How can we use biomass planta- | stock, you can decide where and how to add to the 
tions to manufacture energy on an indefinitely | totals. 
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Bristlecone pine 


Life Factory 


Trees, by virtue of their big size, their 
longevity, and their wide distribution 
over the face of the earth, are the major 
manufacturers of life substances. They 
are admirably designed for this function. 
For example, a good-sized Douglas fir 
(four feet thick at breast height and 200 
feet tall) exposes from its branches about 
30,000 square feet of leaf or needle surface 
to intercept the energy of the sun. The 
trunk which bears this foliage upward to 
the top of the forest is a triumph of 
structural engineering, able to sustain its 
own weight and the weight of its 
branches, a total of 33 tons, through the 
extremes of stress from wind and weather. 
The whole is anchored in 20,000 cubic 
feet of earth by an interlocking network, 
miles in total length, of roots, rootlets, and 
root hairs which can split rocks asunder as 
they grow. 

The process by which a tree manufac- 
tures the basic starches and sugars is an 
impressively dynamic affair. From its 
roots via the microscopic conduits of the 
sapwood layer of its trunk, a Douglas fir 
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will pump two or three hundred gallons of 
water in a bright summer’s day. Through 
its needles, it exhales several million cubic 
feet of oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

From the leaves, or needles, the prod- 
ucts of photosynthesis are pumped back- 
ward into the twigs and thence into 
general circulation throughout the tree. 
At various points, the sugars and starches 
are converted into the substances that 
constitute the special organs and parts of 
the tree. Most important is cellulose, 
which composes the fibers; together with 
non-fiber-forming carbohydrates known 
as hemicelluloses, they account for two- 
thirds of wood’s substance. The cellulose 
fibers are bound together in the wood 
structure by lignin, a natural plastic, 
which makes up nearly the full remaining 
third of wood’s substance. In addition to 
these fundamental materials, trees syn- 
thesize tannins, tars, gums, and oils in a 
variety of complex chemical compounds, 
according to their species. 

—Econ Gesincer, The Coming Age of 
Wood, 1949 (Simon & Schuster, N.Y.) 


Tree Facts 


Someone has calculated that the 
200,000 flowers on one cherry tree use 
25 pounds of starch. 

ae 
In 1970 commercial forest lands in the 
U.S. contained 715,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of sound wood. 


Vv 


The top three states in planting and 
seeding trees in 1974 were: Florida, 
156,173 acres; Oregon, 145,808 acres; 
Georgia, 138,849 acres. 


Vv 


In 1972 the U.S. imported 2,900,000,000 
cubic feet of timber products and 
exported 1,300,000,000 cubic feet. 


v 


Tropical forests account for one-third 
of the world’s forested area, but for 
only 10 percent of the world’s industrial 
wood production. 


"A 


In 1970 wood and its derivatives 
(methanol, gas, and charcoal) supplied 
7 percent of the world’s total energy 
consumption—more than three times 
the energy generated by hydroelectric 
power. 

Vv 


The Soil Association estimates that loss 
of production soil in the U.S. due to 
erosion amounts to 3,000,000,000,000 
tons annually. 


Vv 
Between 80 and 90 percent of the bulk 
of a living tree is water drawn from the 
ground by the roots. 

"A 


International Paper Company is 
probably the world’s largest private tree 
owner with 8,500,000 acres in the U.S. 
and Canada, plus cutting rights on 
another 12,800,000 acres. 

/ 

y 


Approximate proportions by weight of 
the main elements in wood: carbon, 50 
percent, hydrogen, 6 percent, oxygen, 
44 percent, and a trace of nitrogen. 

¥ 
Manufacturing a ton of lumber requires 
453 kilowatt- hours of electrical energy. 
A ton of steel requires 3,780 kilowatt- 
hours, a ton of aluminum 20,160 
kilowatt-hours. 

Vv 
One-third of the land area of the U.S., 
or 754,000,000 acres, was classified as 
forest land in 1970. 
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ates an enormous interior surface. If 
all the submicroscopic surfaces within 
a cubic inch of wood were laid out and 
spread flat, they would form a continu- 
ous sheet measuring an acre and a half. 
From a cube of wood one inch long, 
wide, and high, an area of 10 million 


square inches could be formed. 


Cherrie Hall, who was in charge of such 
things for the Bicentennial Commission, 
tells us that as many as 500,000 trees were 
planted through 2,000 separate pro- 
grams in observance of the American 
Bicentennial. 


Three-Dimensional 
Farming 

First, the trees, valuable in themselves as 
sources of timber, as conservers of the land 


against erosion, and as factors in some 
climatic amelioration; second, the har- 


by E. F. ScouMACHER 


. Traveling through India, I came to the 
conclusion that there was no salvation for 
India except through trees. I advised my 
Indian friends as follows: 

The Good Lord has not disinherited 
any of his children, and as far as India is 
concerned he has given her a variety of 
trees unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 
There are trees for almost all human 
needs, One, of the greatest teachers of 
India was the Buddha, who included in 
his teaching the obligation of every good 
Buddhist that he should plant and see to 
the establishment of one tree at least every 
five years. As long as this was observed, 
the whole large area of India was covered 
with trees, free of dust, with plenty of 
water, plenty of shade, plenty of food and 
materials. Just imagine you could estab- 
lish an ideology which made it obligatory 
for every able-bodied person in India, 


man, woman, and child, to do that little 
thing—to plant and see to the estab- 
lishment of one tree a year, five years run- 
ning. This, in a five-year period, would 
give you 2,000 million established trees. 
Anyone can work it out on the back of an 
envelope that the economic value of such 
an enterprise, intelligently conducted, 
would be greater than anything that has 
ever been promised by any of India’s five- 
year plans. It could be done without a 
penny of foreign aid; there is no problem 
of savings and investment. It would pro- 
duce foodstuffs, fibers, building material, 
shade, water, almost anything that man 
really needs. 


E. F. Schumacher is the author of “On The 
Nature of Problems,” page 77. This excerpt 
is from his introduction to Forest Farming, 
1976 (Watkins, London). 


The intricate structure of wood cre- ‘Trees to Save India 


vests yielded by the trees which serve to 
nourish and fatten commercial types of 
livestock; and, third, the animals living 
around and among the trees and feeding 
off their produce, which become available 
for sale as meat or else supply milk, butter, 
cheese, and eggs, as well as other useful 
goods. There are thus three benefits to be 
derived from this new system of cropping 
rather than the single one normally 
obtained from ordinary farming or forest 
exploitation. Added to these, there is a 
secondary output, which includes hides 
and skins, wool, honey from ancillary 
apiculture, gum in some districts, timber, 
charcoal, hay, and silage. This list is by no 
means exhaustive. In emergencies the 
cereal substitutes produced by the trees 
may be used for human food. 


The space available for tree harvests 
offers far wider scope for output than can 
be afforded by the spread of field grains. 
This is because their bearing area is not 
merely horizontal but also vertical: the 
contrast is that between a square and a 
cube. This increase of fruiting area, com- 
bined with rooting systems penetrating 
the subsoil and underlying rock strata, 
can give tree crops considerable advan- 
tages over shallow-rooted cereals and 
vegetables. Cropping tends to be not only 
more abundant, but also more reliable, as 
trees are far better able to stand up to 
drought, flood, and other adverse condi- 

~ tions than are annual crops, and by care- 
ful pruning it is possible to ensure 
consistent harvests. 


—J. Suorto Doucias and Rosert A. 
Hart, Forest Farming, 1976 Se 


Three-Quarters More 


Of the world’s surface, only eight to 10 percent is at present used 
for food production. Pioneer agriculturists and scientists have 
demonstrated the feasibility of growing food-yielding trees in the 
most unlikely locations—rocky mountainsides and deserts with 
an annual rainfall of only two to four inches. With the aid of trees, 
at least three-quarters of the earth could supply human needs, not 
only of food but of clothing, fuel, shelter, and other basic 
products. At the same time wildlife could be conserved, pollution 
decreased, and the beauty of many landscapes enhanced, with 


London) 


consequent moral, spiritual, and cultural benefits. 


—J. SHoito Douctas and Rosert A. Harr, Forest Farming 
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The Firewood Crisis 


by Erik P. EckHoLm 


Dwindling reserves of petroleum and art- 
ful tampering with its distribution are the 
stuff of which headlines are made. Yet for 
more than a third of the world’s people, 
the real energy crisis is a daily scramble to 
find the wood they need to cook dinner. 
Their search for wood, once a simple 
chore and now, as forests recede, a day’s 
labor in some places, has been strangely 
neglected by diplomats, economists, and 
the media. But the firewood crisis will be 
making news—one way or another—for 
the rest of the century. 

While chemists devise ever more 
sophisticated uses for wood, including 
cellophane and rayon, at least half of all 
the timber cut in the world still serves in 
its original role for humans—as fuel for 
cooking and, in colder mountain regions, 
home heating. Nine-tenths of the people 
in most poor countries today depend on 
firewood as their chief source of fuel. And 
all too often, the growth in human popu- 
lation is outpacing the growth of new 
trees—not surprising when the average 
user burns as much as a ton of firewood a 
year. The results are soaring wood prices, 
a growing drain on incomes and physical 
energies in order to satisfy basic fuel 
needs, a costly diversion of animal 
manures from food production uses to 
cooking, and an ecologically disastrous 
spread of treeless landscapes. 

The firewood crisis is probably most 
acute today in the countries of the densely 


Erik Eckholm writes about environmental problems for 
Worldwatch Institute. This article is adapted from his 
book Losing Ground, /976 (Norton, N.Y.). 
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populated Indian subcontinent and in 
the semiarid stretches of central Africa 
fringing the Sahara Desert, though it 
plagues many other regions as well. In 
Latin America, for example, the scarcity 
of wood and charcoal is a problem 
throughout most of the Andean region, 
Central America, and the Caribbean. 


For $5 the California Conservation 
Project will plant a smog-resistant tree in 
the Los Angeles area and mail a certifi- 
cate of dedication to the donor or his 
designate. The project is the outgrowth of 
a schoolboy campaign that began five 
years ago and has now become a full- 
time operation. The $5 of course plants 
more than a single tree, but you'll only 
get credit for one per contribution. If 
you're interested in more trees, bulk 
rates are no doubt available. California 
Conservation Project, 1745 Selby Ave., 
No. 18, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024. 


As firewood prices rise, so does the 
economic burden on the urban poor. One 
typical morning on the outskirts of Kat- 
mandu, Nepal’s capital city, I watched a 
steady flow of people—men and women, 
children and the very old—trudge into 
the city with heavy, neatly chopped and 
stacked loads of wood on their backs. I 
asked my taxi driver how much their 
loads, for which they had walked several 
hours into the surrounding hills, would 
sell for. “Oh wood, a very expensive 
item!” he exclaimed without hesitation. 
Wood prices are a primary topic of con- 
versation in Katmandu these days. “That 


load costs 20 rupees now. Two years ago it 
sold for six or seven rupees.” This 300 
percent rise in the price of fuel wood has in 
part been prompted by the escalating cost 
of imported kerosene, the principal alter- 
native energy source for the poor. But 
firewood prices have risen much faster 
than kerosene prices, a rise that reflects 
the growing difficulty with which wood is 
being procured. It now costs as much to 
run a Katmandu household on wood as 
on kerosene. 


1,300 pounds of sugars can be derived 


from every ton of dry wood. 


The costs-of firewood and charcoal are 
climbing throughout most of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Those who can, pay 
the price, and thus must forgo con- 
sumption of other essential goods. Wood 
is simply accepted as one of the major 
expenses of living. In Niamey, Niger, deep 
in the drought-plagued Sahel in West 
Africa, the average manual laborer’s fam- 
ily now spends nearly one-fourth of its 
income on firewood. In Ouagadougou, 
Upper Volta, the portion is 20 to 30 
percent. Those who can’t pay so much 
may send their children, or hike out into 
the surrounding countryside themselves, 
to forage—if enough trees are within a 
reasonable walking distance. Otherwise, 
they may scrounge about the town for 
twigs, garbage, or anything burnable. In 
many regions, firewood scarcity places a 
special burden on women, who are gener- 
ally saddled with the tasks of hiking or 
rummaging for fuel. 

Because those directly suffering its con- 
sequences are mostly illiterate, and 
because wood shortages lack the photoge- 
nic visibility of famine, the firewood crisis 
has not provoked much world attention. 
And, in a way, there is little point in 
calling this a world problem, for fuel- 
wood scarcity, unlike oil scarcity, is 
always localized in its apparent dimen- 
sions. Economics seldom permit fuel 
wood to be carried or trucked more than a 
few hundred miles from where it grows, 
let alone the many thousands of miles 
traversed by the modern barrel of oil. To 
say that firewood is scarce in Mali or 
Nepal is of no immediate consequence to 
the boy scout building a campfire in 
Pennsylvania, whereas his parents have 
already learned that decisions in Saudi 
Arabia can keep the family car in the 
garage. 


Even if we somehow grow 
enough food for our people in 
the year 2000, how in the world 
will they cook it? 


—ANONYMOUS INDIAN OFFICIAL 
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One Chinese bamboo, the moso, attains 
its full height of up to 90 feet in a month 
and a half after the shoots break out of 
thé earth—a growth rate of two feet a day. 


73,000,000 trees have been planted in the 
area devastated by the Tillamook Burn, 
site of one of the country’s worst forest 
fires. ‘ 


King Crop 
Mulberry 


U.S. FOREST SERVICE 


For a large section of the United States 
the mulberry is easily the king of tree 


EVELYN HOFER 


According to legend, cypresses grow in couples, 
the male tall and narrow, the female rounder. 
The female will frequently reach out a branch, 


as here. 
Turned On 


While sitting on the severed stump of a 
giant tree one evening, I began to think 
how different the life of a tree must be. 
Basking in the energy flow of the sun. 
Quietly growing. Rooted and peaceful. 
Yet what do they miss? What must the 
sex life of a tree be like—standing for- 
ever alone and apart from others? 

Yet, think! Leaves caressed by the 
winds, bringing scents of faraway places. 
The long, quiet winters—growing and 
developing inside—focusing energy into 
the flowers and pollen that burst forth 
with the warm sun and rain of spring. 
Think then of that grand and glorious 
orgy of spring—making love and joining 
together with every tree in the commu- 
nity, wave after wave of pollen washing 
over you from tip to root with every 
breeze, the tips of every branch and twig 
tingling, and flower upon flower upon 
flower bursting into the creation of new 
life. What have we to match that? 

—Tom Bender in Rain magazine 


crops. 

The mulberry is excellent food for pigs. 
To harvest mulberries costs nothing, 
because pigs gladly pick up the fruit 
themselves. Therefore, mulberries fit 
especially well into American farm eco- 
nomics because labor cost is high. 

The mulberry tree is no new wildling 
just in from the woods and strange to the 
ways of man. It is one of the old cultivated 
plants. It has resisted centuries of abuse. It 
has been tried and found to be good and 
enduring. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE MULBERRY TREE 


1. The trees are cheap because they are 
so easy of propagation. 

2. The tree is very easy to transplant. 

3. It grows rapidly. 

4. It bears as early as any other fruiting 
tree now grown in the United States, 
perhaps earliest of all, for they often bear 
in the nursery row. 

5. The fruit is nutritious and may be 
harvested without cost. 

6. The tree bears with great regularity 
as far north as the Middle Atlantic States 
and New England as well as through the 
Cotton Belt and much of the Corn Belt, 
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and even beyond it into the drier lands. 

7. It has a long fruiting season. 

8. It bears fruit in the shady parts of 
the tree as well as in the sunshine, and 
thus has unusual fruiting powers. 

9. It has the unusual power of recovery 
from frost to the extent of making a 
partial crop the same season that one crop 
is destroyed. This results from the remark- 
able habit of putting forth secondary 
buds and producing some fruit after a 
frost kills the first set of buds. 

10. The fruit has a ready and stable 
market since swine and other animals 
turn it into meat, a product for which 
there is no prospect of a really glutted 
market, such as that which haunts the 
growers of so many crops. 

11. The trunk of the tree is excellent for 
posts, and the branches make fair fire- 
wood for the farm stove. It is doubtless 
worth growing in many sections for wood 
alone. 

12. While attacked to some extent by 
caterpillars, it prospers at present in most 
parts of its area without spraying, and 
seems to have fewer enemies than most 
other valuable trees. 


—J. Russert SmirH, Tree Crops, 1953 
(Devin-Adair, Old Greenwich, Conn.) 


Food Trees 
SPECIES ANNUAL YIELD REMARKS 
(Tons per acre) 3 

African locust beans 10-15 Under cultivation in Malaya and parts of Africa 

Algarobas 15-20 Under cultivation in India, Argentina, Hawaii, and 
other areas 

Carob 18-20 Well cared-for plantings in California, the Medi- 
terranean, Middle East, and similar regions 

Honey locust 15-20 Selected plantings in North America 

Mulberries 8-10 Superior strains, with long fruiting season 

Persimmons 5-7 Selected species and cultivars 

Chestnuts 7-11 Grafted stock under cultivation in United States 
and France 

Walnuts 10-15 European, Asiatic, and other selected cultivars 

Oaks 10-12 Very variable according to species and season, but 
best results noted in Portugal. north of South 
America, North America, and Korea 

Pecans 9-11 Improved orchards in North America 

Olives 3-4 High-quality strains 

Hazelnuts 9-12 Selected cultivars under proper management 

Dates 47 Good, well cared-for plantations in warm dry cli- 
mates with adequate ground water 
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The Carob’s 
Sugary Pods 


This is a small to medium-sized tree, 
originally native to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, but now cultivated throughout 
the subtropics, especially in Queensland, 
California, parts of North India, and to 
some extent in South Africa. It has pin- 
nate leayes and bears heavy crops of 
sweet, sugary pods from six to 10 inches in 
length, nearly one inch broad, dark brown 
in color, and very palatable. These pods 
are a valuable food for farm livestock but 
are also relished by human beings, Com- 
monly termed “beans,” they contain over 
50 percent sugar, and may be eaten whole 
or ground into meal and flour. Such prod- 
ucts are excellent for incorporation in 
baby milks and foods, for diabetics and 
other inyalids, and for employment in a 
number of industrial processes. Carob 
seeds yield gum of commercial quality 
and can be used as a substitute for coffee. 
The sweet, mucilaginous pulp from the 
beans is sold as a confection called Saint 
John’s Bread. The tree is dioecious gener- 
ally, and in cultivation it is essential to 
graft selected varieties on to strong seed- 
ling stocks. Alternatively, male trees may 
have branches inset from a good female 
tree, reserving two or three male branches 
so as to ensure pollination. In seedlings, 
the tap roots are delicate and must not be 
exposed or handled. The species is espe- 
cially important to the economy of 
Cyprus, where large gum factories utilize 
the seeds for the making of adhesives for 
export. Unimproved carobs can be slow 
growers, but the new cultivars begin to 
bear at three to four years after planting 
out, and yields may be as much as 1,000 
pounds of pods per tree. Carobs thrive on 
rocky and stony land in arid and semiarid 
regions. The productive life of trees is 
about 100 years. Harvests of up to 20 tons 
an acre annually are known in carob 
plantations. 


—from Forest Farming 


Per capita consumption of wood in the 
U.S. in 1974 was 618 pounds. 
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Basic Ideological Problem 


The problem of how we may live in harmony with our forests is 
the problem of controlling men’s narrow and linear purposes so 
that they will not destroy the circular ecosystems to which 
contemporary humans remain as indissolubly bound as were 
their ancestors of a million years ago. If we are to live in harmony 
with our forests and ecosystems, we must restore and maintain 
their circular ecological structure. Such restoration and main- 
tenance in turn requires the restoration of circular structure in our 
social and political systems, so that the feedback of information 
concerning the states of social and ecological variables from the 
public and from the environment to regulatory agencies is 
assured. The problem of how to live harmoniously with our forests 
is not a problem in forestry. It is, rather, a set of social, economic, 
political, conceptual, and even ideological problems. Their solu- 
tions are not to be sought through simple changes in forestry 
practices. They are to be found in changes in the organization of 


our thought and of our society. Se yon 


“Forests and the Purposes of Man,” CoEvolution Quarterly, Winter 1977 


Propagating 
1,000,000 Trees 


For experiments in breeding, the tree has 
one great advantage over most of the 
annuals. We propagate trees by twig or 
bud, by grafting or budding. Therefore, 
any wild, unstable (though useful) freak, 
any helpless malformation like the navel . 
orange, which cannot reproduce itself, 
can be made into a million trees by the 
nurseryman. The parent tree of the Red 
Delicious variety of apple grew, by 
chance, in an Iowa fence row. A represen- 
tative of the Stark Nursery Company saw 
the apple at a fair and raced with all speed 
to the tree, bought it, and reproduced it 
by the million, an easy process if you 
really need a million trees. With corn, 
oats, or alfalfa, the breeder must produce 
a type true to seed before the farmer can 
use it. 


Experimentation with nut 
trees is especially to be recom- 
mended for people in middle 
age and upward. One of 

the pains of advancing years 


is the declining circle of one’s 
friends. One by one they leave 
the earth, and the desolating 
loneliness of old age is felt by 
the survivors. But the man who 
loves trees finds that this 
group of friends (trees) stays 
with him, getting better, 
bigger, and more lovable as 
his years and their years 
increase. 


—J. Russert Situ, Tree Crops, 1953 
(Devin-Adair, Old Greenwich, Conn.) 


—J. Russect Smiru 


Seasonal sequence of sugar maples 
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West Coast 
Reforestation Folk 


by J. D. Smrru 


About five years ago, somewhere in the 
Oregon drizzle, a group of people got 
together and formed a membership coop- 
erative for the purpose of obtaining refor- 
estation contracts from the government. 
They called themselves the Hoedads, tak- 
ing their name from the primary tool of 
the manual tree planter, a long, adzlike 
hoe with a curved handle. Today the 
cooperative numbers 200. It is legal, 
bondable, democratic, dynamic, dialec- 
tic, works from New Mexico to Canada, 
and handles between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000 worth of federal contracts per 
year in a sublimely people-intensive way. 

Tree planting is hard work, carried out 
on rough, logged-over terrain in all kinds 
of strange weather. Until the Hoedads 
came along, it was the realm of fast-buck 
contractors, who bid low enough to get 
the contract, then hired unemployed 
local folks to do the planting at low wages. 
The young trees suffered. Forest Service 
contracts call for grid planting, with two- 
year-old seedlings placed 10 feet apart in 
rows 10 feet apart, for instance. Most 
contractors used the auger planting sys- 
tem, in which people with hoes and shov- 
els and hatchets went down the 
imaginary grid first, clearing away the 
ground cover, or slash, at the planting 
points. Then came the augers, giant 
corkscrews driven by gasoline engines, 
which drilled the holes. Then the planters 
plopped in the trees and covered the 
holes. The system was noisy, and much of 
the planting area was covered two or 
three times-by the same person. 

In the Hoedad system, each person 
carries a tree sack and a planting tool. 
They stay the required distances away 
from each other, find the grid points, clear 
away the slash, chunk the hoedad into the 
ground, place a tree in the hole, tamp the 
dirt around it, and go on to'the next grid 
point. They sweep down and over the 
topography once, as a crew. 

The crew is the basic family unit of the 
Hoedads. Groups of 15 to 20 people 
travel, camp, work, play, and live 
together. Each crew has its own treasurer, 
its own set of books, its own set of tools, its 
own set of policies, its own politics. The 
crews boast names like Red Star, Cheap 
Thrills, Cougar Mountain, Natural Won- 


J. D. Smith has worked for the Whole Earth 
Catalog for eight years. 


is even a Woman’s Crew, though it is not 
fully represented in Hoedad Central. 
Money is administered by each crew, a 
percentage off the top to Hoedad Central 
for administrative fees, the rest divided 
among the members as the crew sees fit. In 
general, a planter is paid by piecework, 
and a good planter on a good day can 
make a hundred dollars. 

A Hoedad crew camp is usually located 
within a half-hour ride of the area to be 
planted. As a rule the camp is close to 
drinking water, sometimes close to beer, 
and almost always a sight to behold: a 
little taste of an unmade Peter Fonda 
movie. Because a crew might be planting 
in a particular national forest for two 
weeks or two months, the camp housing is 
more stable than that of a normal week- 
end camper. Hoedads live in buses, 
tepees, yurts, wall tents, travel trailers, 
and flatbed trucks with elaborate ginger- 
bread chalets built on the backs. Some 
crews have central cookshacks; in other 
camps, folks dine alone. Some crews build 
central privy systems; others don’t 
bother, so the tree planting tool becomes a 
personal toilet item, and a trip to the 
bathroom is a walk in the woods with a 
hoedad. In all camps, though, there exists 
a cooperative spirit, the feeling that work- 
ing together builds a better world. 

Periodically, all the crews gather in 
Eugene, Oregon fora central meeting. At 
these meetings, with all 200 hard-handed 


person gets the feeling that the Hoedads 
are, as a group, involved in all phases of 
reforestation. As a cooperative they have 
successfully brought suit against the For- 
est Service and have stopped, in some 
places, the helicopter spraying of 
defoliants intended to retard broadleaf 
growth in a new conifer planting, but 
which get into water systems and can 
cause human illness. The Hoedads also 


ders, and Tobasco ’n Tofu (TNT). There | members talking out their problems, a 
The Hoedads: f 


take thinning contracts, then figure out — 


uses for the young trees they cut down. 
They talk of turning unwanted vegeta- 
tion into wood alcohol, or sheep fodder. 
They research steadily and come up with 
statistics like “Forty-four percent of the 
paper used in Germany has been recy- 
cled,” or “In 1969, there was a backlog of 
unplanted, logged areas amounting to 
seven million acres, which is the same as a 
two-mile-wide strip from Seattle to New 
York City.” 

Finally, the Hoedads exhibit, in their 
cooperative life-style, a nice alternative to 
government conservation agencies. If, 
instead of creating new agencies to fur- 
ther bog down the process, the govern- 
ment would let contracts for the litter 


along our highways, the preservation of. 


endangered species, the cleaning of our 
air, then the chances for groups of similar 
tastes to be able to work together would 
expand. We might find that it does, in 
fact, take people to solve the problems 
people have created. 
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a | 
Big Tree Social Register 


HOWARD A. MILLER. 


The American Forestry Association maintains something 
called the Social Register of Big Trees, a listing of the 
largest specimens of more than 700 species of trees. 

We called up Richard Pardo, who runs the AFA Big 
Tree program, and asked him how champions are deter- 
mined. He explained there’s a rating system based on three 
factors: a tree’s girth at four and a half feet from the 
ground (otherwise known as dbh, or diameter at breast 
height); its height; and its crown spread. He agreed to send 
us the pictures reproduced here and went on to say that 
photographs are frequently difficult to get in a forest 
setting. 


E.C, GOCKERELL 
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We asked what states have the largest numbers of 
champion trees. Technically, Hawaii is way out in front » 
with 203—but that’s because Hawaii has so many trees 
that don’t grow anywhere in the continental U.S. Florida 
has 69 champions, but there, too, tropical trees abound. 
Michigan is next with 52, then Texas (45), California (44), 
Oregon (34), Missouri (24), South Carolina (23), and 
Pennsylvania (23). 

California boasts the largest tree (Sierra redwood, 32.2 
feet in diameter), the tallest tree (coastal redwood, 367.8 
feet high), and the oldest tree (bristlecone pine, in excess of 
4,000 years). 


Clockwise from upper left: Not every champion 

ts a giant. This is the national champion Elliottia 
racemosa Muhl, located near Tattnell, Ga. Co- 
champion white ash, 22 3'' in diameter, located in 
Glenn Mills, Pa. Champion western red cedar located on 
the Olympic Peninsula near the town of Forks, Wash. 


POTENTIALS 


More knowledge will be needed before 
physiologists and geneticists can draw up 
plans for the perfect tree. However, the 
effort has been stimulated by the 
attempts of the International Biological 
Program to model growth and by the 
discovery in the last decade of a new 
photosynthetic pathway, the C4 path- 
way, associated with several rapidly 
growing crop plants. In a general way, we 
know what sort of characteristics may 
separately contribute to high rates of 
growth, but not how they are inherited or 
how they interact. 


A cord is a pile of wood four feet wide, 
four feet high and eight feet long, or 128 
cubic feet. 


A cord of shagbark hickory wood will 
give off about 25,000,000 BTU’s of heat 
when burned, the equivalent of 250 gal- 
lons of fuel oil. By contrast, a cord of 
balsam fir contains only a little more than 
11,000,000 BTU’s. 


According to Warren Donnelly in a book 
called Firewood for Your Fireplace, the 
pounds of ash per cord of wood for 
several species: birch, 70; Douglas fir, 
25; hemlock, 55; maple, 140; and pine, 
45. 


Later reproductive maturity, a longer 
vegetative phase, would certainly be 
desirable in the forest. Energy and car- 
bohydrates used in pollen, seed, and cone 
or fruit production are substantial and 
could be used for diameter and height 
growth. The average Monterey pine pro- 
duced nearly a half ton of pollen, seed, 
and cone ina year. Eliminating this drain 
could increase the annual increment by 
16 percent. Optimally, we would like 
nonflowering trees in the woods plus some 


Ways to Improve Productivity 


technique to induce flowering in the seed 
orchard. 

A tree that distributes a large propor- 
tion of its carbohydrates to wood growth 
may not necessarily produce the greatest 
volume at harvest. If leaf production is 
favored, the investment will be com- 
pounded because leaves represent work- 
ing capital, while wood is “money hidden 
in the mattress.” Because growth is a 
process of compounding, the trees with 
the greatest trunk volume at rotation size 
may actually be those that favored leaf 
growth over trunk growth. 

The effect of crown structure on tree 
growth is a subject desperately in need of 
research. Part of the superiority of IR-8 
rice is a result of its more erect leaf habit 
compared to many older varieties. Verti- 
cal leaves are more effective in inter- 
cepting sunlight than horizontal leaves, 
particularly in closed stands. The maxi- 
mum difference in productivity due to 
leaf angle may exceed 30 percent in deep- 
crowned plants. Crown shape and branch 
angle were important criteria for phe- 
notypic selection in many tree species, but 
the effect that selection for horizontal 
branching and narrow crowns has on 
growth is unknown. 

High rates of photosynthesis would 
seem to be of positive value. However, the 
situation is not that simple. The rate of 
photosynthesis varies seasonally, and the 
tree with the highest peak rate may be 
inferior to trees with lower peak rates but 
capable of photosynthesis for a longer 
period of the year. In addition, tempera- 
ture, light, and moisture stress fluctuate 
in the short and long term and the ability 
to respond and acclimate to these fluctua- 
tions in a way that favors productivity 
may be more important than achieving 
peak photosynthetic capacity under con- 
stant conditions. 


—F. Tuomas Lente, Increasing Productivity 
of Forest Trees, 1975 
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If you come upona grove of old 
trees that have shot up above 
the common height and shut 
out the sight of the sky by the 
gloom of their matted boughs, 
you feel there is a spirit in the 
place, so lofty is the wood, 
so lone the spot, so wondrous 
the thick unbroken shade. 
—SENECA 


Kabbalah. 


Repeating Patterns 


The image of the tree symbolically reflects man’s intense desire to 
grasp the essential reality of the world. It represents sym- 
metrically ordered growth and links earth and heaven: rooted in 
darkness, its crown expands into light. The trunk of the World 
Tree is the central pivot on which the world turns; a tree sacrifice 
is the way in which a god (Attis, Osiris, or Odin) is united with his 
transcendent, immortal self; and the structure of the tree is the 
pattern of ascent for contemplatives in many traditions, including 
the shamans of Siberia and the Jewish occult mystics of the 


—Rocer Cook, The Tree of Life, 1974 (Avon, N.Y.) 


Dendrochronologists—the people who 
study tree rings—have developed the 
most precise dating system yet for look- 
ing back into history. Their work has 
forced the recalibration of many dates 
arrived at by the carbon 14 dating 
method, putting the origins of Stone- 
henge, for example, earlier than was 
previously thought. Working with 


bristlecone pines in California’a White 
Mountains, dendrochronologists have 
pieced together a continuous yearly rec- 
ord going back 8,200 years. Much of their 
present work is involved with determin- 
ing long-term weather patterns and cli- 
mate change. 3 
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Pennies From. 
Heaven. 
by Jerr Cox 


Skeleton of a black poplar leaf 


Thirty years ago, my father planted 
maple, oak, and sycamore around the 
dream house he’d built in Pennsylvania 
after 20 years in New York City. Today 
the trees are huge and handsome. “Some- 
times I wish I’d never planted them,” he 
muttered. “You should see the leaves 
around here in the fall.” A suburbanite at 
heart, he looks on leaves as a mess. 

Now, I ain’t gonna preach to my old 
man, but there are folks who think falling 
leaves are nature’s pennies from heaven. 
They use them to garden: dry leaves 
contain twice the fertilizing value of barn- 
yard manure, and the leaves from one 
large tree are worth $25 to $30 in plant 
food. Leaves are also repositories of trace 
elements pumped up from deep in the soil 
by plunging roots. Up to seven percent of 
a maple leaf is pure minerals, containing 
dozens of elements. Some of these are 
present in small amounts, but without 
them the tree couldn’t live. Magnesium, 
for instance, is the element at the center of 
the chlorophyll molecule, much like the 
iron compound at the center of the 
blood’s hemoglobin molecule, and with 
much the same function. 

The autumnal leaf fall serves crucial 
purposes in nature. Just before the severe 
cold weather, leaves blanket the forest 
floor with a thick mulch that protects the 
shrubs and trees from the winter’s freezes 
and thaws. After protecting the roots over 
a winter, the leaves slowly decay into rich, 
black mold that builds topsoil over the 
years. (In the temperate zone, that is; in 
tropical jungles, plant growth is so vigor- 


ous that the leaves decay and are sucked 


Jeff Cox is associate editor of Organic Gardening 
magazine, published by Rodale Press. 


back up into the air through the roots 
before topsoil can build up.) 

This suggests how to use leaves around 
the home. Put perennial flowers and 
shrubs to bed each fall by covering the soil 
around them with six inches of leaves. 
This treatment is especially good for 
azaleas and rhododendrons—they like 
the acid condition the leaves produce. For 
plants that like their soil sweet, sprinkle a 
little lime on the leaves as you use them. 

Instead of bagging leaves in plastic for 


the garbage man to haul off to the dump, 


cover your vegetable garden with them. 
They'll keep earthworms and soil orga- 
nisms (very valuable in garden soil) 
happy during the coldest weather, and 
they'll fertilize better than almost any 
other substance. They decay fastest when 
shredded, so rake them into a large pile 
and run your power mower back and forth 
over the pile until it’s well chopped up. 
Using leaves as bedding for animals 
such as chickens increases their fertilizing 
value through the accumulation of drop- 
pings. Chickens will do the shredding for 
you as they scratch around in the leaves. 
Bedding leaves are so “hot”—so rich in 
nitrogen—that some folks bury them 
eight inches under the soil in their cold 
frames (glass-topped boxes used for start- 
ing plants outside in March and April). 
The manured leaves decay, producing 
heat that warms the seedlings from the 
bottom, getting them off to a fast start. 


What happens this year could provide the first 
solid evidence of the new long-term level of 
demand for paper. Clearly, it is not growing at 
anything like the fiye-percent-per-year pace of 
the 1960s, when prices were relatively stable 
and consumption boomed in everything from 
computer printouts to disposable diapers. 
“Paper was a giveaway product,” says Norma 
Pace, American Paper Institute’s chief econo- 
mist, “and we encouraged liberal use of it.” 
Many of paper’s growth markets have now 
plateaued, and the burst of price increases that 
followed the lifting of price-and-wage controls 
in 1973 shocked customers into a frenzy of 
conseryation moves. 2/77 


—Business Week, 5 


Despite their yalue, many cities still 
collect leaves in the fall and dump them. 
But in Scarsdale, New York, nurseryman 
Stan Bulpitt composts the town’s leaves 
and sells them. Local people, many of 
them affluent enough to buy any bagged 
fertilizer, much prefer the composted 
leaves. See if your town will compost 
them—or at least shred them—and make 
them available to gardeners. Remember 
that every leaf that leaves your property is 
a bit of fertility taken away. Rather than 
raking them to make the lawn beautiful, 
go over them with the power mower so 
they decay back into the lawn and ferti- 
lize it for free. Ivll be twice as beautiful 
the next spring. 


Fire Resistance 


At ages from about 100 to perhaps 250 years, 
western larch is undoubtedly the most fire- 
resistant tree in North America. This is primar- 
ily because of the unusually thick bark of high 
insulating capacity that develops near the base 
of the tree, and also because larch trees have 
high and open crowns of low flammability and 
usually grow in fairly open stands. Further- 
more, the roots are deep and there is seldom 
much brush or surface litter near the base of the 
larger trees. 

—Arruur A. Brown and KEnnetu P. Davis, 
Forest Fire Control and Use, 1973 (McGraw-Hill, 
N.Y.) 
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Woods Words 


by Barry Lopez 


Loggers in Oregon—only Easterners call 
them lumberjacks—speak a_ regional 
occupational language that can take a 
newcomer by surprise. On the precipitous 
coast, they talk about slopes as steep as a 
cow’s face and working a nosebag show, 
which is a job that takes all day. Any 
logging job is a show—a cat show, a high 
lead show, a skyline show, a winter show, 
a short log (pine) show—depending on 
the equipment, the timber, the time of 
year, and the wages. A log full of stay bolts 
is one full of knots, and a burl is any 
swelling on a log except a rotten one, 
which is aconk. A no-see-um isa little bug 
that gives a nasty bite. If you are the 
foreman ofa falling and bucking crew you 
are the bull buck, and if you are cutting 
brush out of the way for him you are a 
swamper. There are cat bummers and 
chunk buckers, lizards, snatch blocks, and 
kerf cuts to know something about. If you 
go to work early, that is the hoot owl shift. 
You wear caulks on your feet—pro- 
nounced corks—and your pants stagged, 
or cut off high and ragged to keep them 
from fouling in your caulks. You likely go 
to the show in a crew truck called a 
crummy that has a back end full of hoe- 
dads, pulaskis, fids, and a couple of extra 
dry asses, or seat cushions, if it is raining. 
The stacked logs you pass on the side of 
the road are cold-decked; standing timber 
is stumpage. Anything you see on a show 
that will bring money is a merch (mer- 
chantable) log, the rest is slash. People on 
the job with you might be sniping logs for 
the skidder or hanging blocks for the 
yarder. If you aren’t straining your milk 
on a job, the boss (what they used to call 
the main push) might tell you to pack 
(what they used to call) your turkey and 
go hire out to some crow bait gypo opera- 
tion that could use a man like you. Sucha 
show, of course, only runs by accident and 
Alaska junk. 

All this language has been put together 
in a dictionary called Woods Words by 
Walter F. McCulloch (Oregon Historical 
Society, Portland, 1958). In the 
introduction, Stewart Holbrook tells a 
story that should be the last word. It 
seems they brought a logger into the 
hospital one day, hurt pretty bad, and the 
nurse asked him how it happened. 
“Well,” he said, “I was setting chokers on 
the candy side and was just hooking on to 
a big blue butt when the rigging slinger 
says to let her go. The hooker yelled ‘Hi!’ 


Barry Lopez is a writer living in the logging town of 
Finn Rock, Oregon. 
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to the punk, the punk jerked the wire, the 
puncher opened her wide, and ... well, 
Nurse, here I am.” 
She said, “I don’t understand.” 
“Damned if I do either,” said the logger 
as he sat up in bed, “unless that haywire 
rigging slinger was crazy.” 


A major problem involving the loblolly 
pine would be amusing if it were not so 
serious. For years we have awaited the 
time when loblolly seed orchards would 
come into full seed production. Now that 
the time has arrived we are finding it 
increasingly difficult to collect the mass of 
cones during the short period (one to two 
weeks) when the cones and seeds are 
mature but the cones have not yet opened, 
allowing the seeds to fall to the ground. (If 
the seeds reach the ground, they are 
exceedingly difficult to collect, although 
we are developing a vacuum sweeper that 
we hope will do this work.) The require- 
ment, therefore, is to obtain the cones 
after they are mature but before they 
release their seeds. A mechanical tree- 
shaker works well for dropping the cones 
of longleaf and slash pine, but loblolly 


Research Difficulties 
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A logging crew at approximately the tum 
of the century felling a spruce, from the 
collection of the Oregon Historical 
Society. A bottle hangs from a hook just 
to the left of the top of the saw. 


cones cling to the branch tenaciously, and 
no single system has proved effective in 
collecting them. We have tried climbing 
the trees, topping them to keep them 
short, working with towers and mechani- 
cal “cherry-pickers,” and even pulling 
trees over so that they grow horizontally 
and cones can be collected easily. Even- 
tually we hope to shake the seeds loose 
after the cones open and collect them with 
the sweeper. Until this system is perfected 
we are faced with the problem of collect- 
ing some 30,000 pounds of seed from 
standing grafts, many of which are 50 or 
60 feet tall, during a period of two weeks 
or less. 


—Bruce J. Zoper, “The Genetic Im- 
provement of Southern Pines,” Scientific 
American, November 1971 
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Ka Sak 
The End of Tree Climbing 


Poa : 


by StepHEN Darsr 


Trees can be violent. Usually we think of 
them as lovely, blossoming, fragrant, 
many-hued, fruitful, tranquil. But when I 
was a boy trees were the most violent 
thing in my world: savage, uncompromis- 
ing, utterly unforgiving of mistakes, bru- 
tal. For a landlocked youth they were a 
worthy substitute for the cruel sea. Not as 
fatal, perhaps, but much more painful. 
Bone-breaking, flesh-rending, head- 
splitting; hard, the fit product of the rocky 
earth from which they sprang, to which, if 


Stephen Darst is a writer living in Amagansett, New 


you were unlucky enough to make the 
slightest miscalculation while aloft, you 
fell. 

I first climbed trees seriously in the 
backyard ofa house we moved into when I 
was six. Six is about the right age for 
beginning, and I was lucky enough to find 
a beautiful climbing tree in the very rear 
of our yard. I think the tree was an oak but 
Tcouldn’t swear to it—whatever it was in 
the plant kingdom, it was Everest to me. 
It was a daily challenge, the first thing I 
saw out my window in the morning, the 
last dark, ominous, intruding shape at 


twin branches rising 35 feet from the 
ground, separated by five feet of space— 
which I knew I had to attain. 

I was good at tree climbing. Most chil- 
dren are, but not all. It is not for the fat, 
the unadventurous, the acrophobic. 
When I was six I was spidery thin and 
small, a good build for the activity. I was 
so thin at that age, as a matter of fact, that 
it was easy for me to become deluded into 
thinking that I could defy the law of 
gravity. Because I was so light I could 
jump from one of the tall branches to the 
other, catching hold of subsidiary 
branches that would have broken under 
the weight of a child of normal size. I 
made the jump from branch to branch 
hundreds of times, working higher and 
higher over the months. And I think I 
sensed from the beginning that it was only 
a question of time before I climbed too 
high, jumped for a branch that was too 
slim to support me. It was exhilarating in 
an odd way. If I had had the word waLt- 
ENDA stretched across the T-shirt of my 
thin chest, I would not have felt more 
doomed. 


Some 200,000,000 trees were planted in 
the Great Plains shelterbelt project be- 
tween 1934 and 1943 in North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, and 
Oklahoma. 


Or driven. I was eight when fate caught 
up with me one bright Saturday after- 
noon. The climb was smooth, without 
incident, the jump from one branch to the 
other well executed. I timed the reach for 
the slender reed perfectly, felt the bark in 
my hands, and then heard the sickening 
snap as it cracked. On the way down [hit 
several limbs, the last of which flipped me 
into a headfirst dive, I caught my lip ona 
picket fence before hitting the ground, 
half-spinning me right side up again. The 
picket ripped the lip 15 stitches’ worth. I 
was two hours on the table at the emer- 
gency room being put back together. 

I was back in the tree within a week, but 
it was never the same again. I was never 
after that one of the high fliers. I climbed 
now to dawdle, to read. I was a sort of 
junkie of tree climbing, up there for the 
ride. Unless your father is Tenzing Nor- 
gay, a tree is a fine place to escape to. 

“Come down out of that tree! What are 
you doing up there?” 

There is no sensible answer. You are 
doing nothing, really—he needn’t fear. 
You start down. The descent can be 
stretched: almost to infinity. But not 
quite. The day comes when you climb 
down for good, usually at age eight or 
nine. Ten is over the hill for tree climbing, 
and it’s not your legs that go or your arms. 
It’s your boundless, overarching, all-con- 


York. _ night. Ominous because it had heights— quering hope. 
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GEORGE A TICE 


True Dominion 


Tam sitting under a sycamore tree: I am soft-shell and peeled to 
the least puff of wind or smack of grit. The present of our life looks 
different under trees. Trees have dominion. I never killed that 
backyard sycamore; even its frailest inner bark was a shield. Trees 
do not accumulate life, but deadwood, like a thickening coat of 
mail. Their odds actually improve as they age. Some trees, like 
giant sequoias, are, practically speaking, immortal, vulnerable 
only to another ice age. They are not even susceptible to fire. 
Sequoia wood barely burns, and the bark is nearly as fireproof as 
asbestos. The top of one sequoia, struck by lightning a few years 
ago during a July thunderstorm, smoldered quietly, without 
apparently damaging the tree, until it was put out by asnowstorm 
in October. Some trees sink taproots to rock; some spread wide 
mats of roots clutching at acres. They will not be blown. We run 
around under these obelisk-creatures, teetering on our soft, small 
feet. We are out on a jaunt, picnicking, fattening like puppies for 
our deaths. Shall I carve a name on this trunk? What if / fell in a 
forest: Would a tree hear? 


—Annie Ditarp, Pilgrim at Tinker Creek, 1974 (Harper’s Magazine Press, N.Y.) 


SHERRY SURIS. 


Do you know that trees talk? Well, they 
do. They talk to each other, and they'll 
talk to you, if you will listen. Trouble is, 
white people don’t listen. They never 
listened to the Indians, and so I don’t 
suppose they'll listen to the other voices in 
nature. But I have learned a lot from 
trees...sometimes about the weather, 
sometimes about animals, sometimes 
about the Great Spirit. 


—WaLKING BuFFAaLo, 
quoted in Mother Earth News 


Seen a 
Hamadryad? 


ham-a-dry-ad \\hamo'driad, jad\ n -s [L. ham- 
adryad-, hamadras, fv. Gk, fr. hama together with a 
dnad-, dyas dryad —more at pryap] 1: a nymph of 
trees and woods; es : a nymph whose life begins 
and ends with that ofa particular tree 2 a [trans. of 
NL hamadnuas (specific epithet of Naja hamadnas), fr. 
L hamadryas| : KING copra b |trans. of NL hamadnyas 
specific epithet of Papio hamadnas), fr. L hamadryas| : 
SAGRED BABOON. 


There is a mother idea in each particular 
kind of tree, which, if well marked, is 
probably embodied in the poetry of every 
language. Take the oak, for instance, and 
we find it always standing as a type of 
strength and endurance. I wonder if you 
ever thought of the single mark of 
supremacy which distinguishes this tree 
from those around it? The others shirk the 
work of resisting gravity; the oak alone 
defies it. It chooses the horizontal direc- 
tion for its limbs so that their whole 
weight may tell, and then stretches them 
out 50 or 60 feet, so that the strain may be 
mighty enough to be worth resisting. 


—OLiver WENDELL Homes, 
quoted in Trees in Prose & Poetry 
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Fruits and Nuts 
Economy 


by Larry Burns 


American fruit and nut growers last year 
shook or plucked 26 million tons of crops 
from their trees and sold them to distribu- 
tors for $3.2 billion dollars.* 

The money was spent as follows: $1.05 
billion for citrus fruit; $2.13 billion for 
noncitrus fruit, including grapes and ber- 
ries; and $379 million for tree nuts. Last 
year’s nut crop totaled 520,000 tons, 
roughly twice what it was a decade or so 
ago. Fruit production, by contrast, has 
remained essentially constant as mea- 
sured by total annual tonnage. 

The acreage committed to growing 
fruits or nuts is sometimes a better index 
than crop output, since the vagaries of 
weather are less important to this mea- 
sure. Overall since 1967, land committed 
to fruits and nuts has grown 15 percent, to 
3.4 million acres. But citrus fields rose 23 
percent in this period, to 1.2 million acres, 
while the major deciduous tree fruits 
(apples, peaches, pears, cherries, plums, 
and apricots) suffered declines, only last 
year achieving again the 1967 level of 1.63 
million acres. 

Tree nut acreage grew dramatically in 


Larry Burs is a New York reporter. 


this period, 58 percent, to a total of 
452,000 acres for walnuts, almonds, 
pecans, and filberts. The minor ‘“‘exot- 
ics”—figs, nectarines, olives, avocados, 
dates, persimmons, and pomegranates— 
went up 14.5 percent to 95,600 acres. 

For years the orange has been the single 
most important fruit in the U.S. About 10 
million tons were produced last year, 
worth $750 million. Florida has the lar; 
est orange crop, but only 8 percent of it 
eaten fresh (the rest is processed into 
frozen concentrate). 

Apples last year amounted to 3.5 mil- 
lion tons, worth $500 million. The red 
Delicious variety accounted for as much 
as 40 percent of the total crop, though 
approximately two dozen varieties are 
cultivated commercially. 

Grapefruit totaled 2.8 million tons last 
year, worth $225 million. Peach produc- 
tion totaled 1.3 million tons, worth $255 
million. Per capita consumption of 
peaches has dropped 60 percent in the last 
30 years, possibly because the harder and 
blander California cultivars have 
replaced the Georgia Elbertas and now 
make up 66 percent of the total crop. 

Florida grows 42 percent of all the fruit 
produced in the U.S, and California 35 
percent. However, California accounts 
for 70 percent of the nut crop, supplying 
most of the 235,000 tons of almonds, 
186,000 tons of walnuts, and 7,050 tons of 
filberts produced last year. Georgia grows 
most of the 83,000 tons of pecans. Hawaii 


dominates macadamia nut production, 
which last year totaled 9,450 tons. 

In 1976 California, in addition to what 
has been mentioned so far, produced 
742,000 tons of pears (43 percent of the 
total crop), 650,000 tons of plums and 
prunes (83 percent), 175,000 tons of apri- 
cots (99 percent), and 60,000 tons of figs 
(90 percent). 

The main trend evident in fruit pro- 
duction is that more tropical fruits are 
being grown in the U.S., and “exotics” of 
all sorts are gaining ground here. Papaya 
production doubled between 1972 and 
1976 to 25,000 tons. Similar increases 
have been reported for mangoes and 
avocados. Oriental fruit of recent domes- 
tication here include Chinese goose- 
berries (kiwi fruit), Japanese chestnuts, 
persimmons, and such citrus as loquats, 
kumquats, and citron. 

Borrowed from the Mediterranean are 
pomegranates, figs, European chestnuts. 
and olives. Olive production in the U.S, 
has almost quadrupled since 1972 to 
80,000 tons, or approximately 4 percent of 
the world commercial supply. From the 
Mideast have come filberts (Turkey) and 
pistachios (Iran). The American pis- 
tachio is 40 percent larger and is easier to 
open than the pesky Iranian strain. It is 
now being grown on 30,000 California 
acres. Last year’s harvest, the first, netted 
1,000 tons, 

*Data have been taken for the most part from USDA 
reports. 


Planting Time 
on a Tree Farm 


The excitement of lining up the planter for the 
first run! The wonderful pungent smell of peat 
moss bursts forth when the first bundle is 
opened. The aroma curls up your nose and 
Stays with you all day, The roots are moist, 
black and orange, about 25 trees in a sub- 
bundle, wrapped in moss; then another 25 
heading the other way; tops to the outside of 
the bundle, roots to the middle to retain mois- 
‘ture. We separate trees and set them upright in 
pails wired to the planting machine—one pail 
in front of each bucket seat—and the seedlings 
are wetted down again. 


The net loss of timberland to farming in 
the past eight years has been approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 acres. 


We've rigged the planter to ride nine inches 
into the ground. The huge coulter wheel cuts 
the sod and earth; behind it the shoe plow 
opens a furrow four inches wide and nine inches 
deep. I explain to Mary that she and I will be 
sitting alongside the opening furrow, setting in 
the seedlings. Underneath us the slanted pack- 
ing wheels will push the loose earth back 
around the roots and pack it. That’s why the 
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The machine starts with a jerk and nestles 
into the soil. The furrow opens up between us. I 
hold the seedlings by the stem, set them in the 
furrow at a slight angle—tops up and roots 
down—by feeding them into a metal guide 
chute that funnels them into the furrow. The 
packing wheels and the motion of the rig pull 
the trees out of my hand gently. I hold until I 
feel the set of the tree, until I can feel it 
anchoring into the ground, and for an instant 
there is physical bond between man, tree, and 
earth. First one tree, then the next, and the 
next; behind us the thin brown line stretches 
out, the tiny tree tufts peeking out and waving 
at the sky. 

The earth is moist and dark, cold to the 
touch. I savor the little plants, the living roots, 
the open rich soil, and wish the plants well on 
their journey into time. I glance to our right at 
the first planting, now 15 years old. It had not 
been futile, although sometimes we had won- 
dered. On my left, some 60 feet away, is my 
neighbor’s fence line: piles of stone labored out 
of the fields, then jack pine and willow planted 
by hand over the many years by the man and 
his father. The tractor putts along at a steady 
pace, the rhythm established. As my hands 
empty, Mary passes over another handful of 
seedlings, and we share a bond. Ritual. 
Thoughts of the Golden Bough. 


—Ronsert Trever, The Tree Farm, 1977 (Little 


Harvesting Time 


7 a 
f° ade We Nee 


A new tree harvester extracts © 
the taproot and stem ofa pine tree, 
increasing wood yield by 20 
percent. The machine shears the 
lateral root close to the taproot, 
then pllucks the entire tree from 


weights are needed. Brown, Boston) the ground like a carn 
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Gods Among Men 


So exquisitely harmonious are even the very mightiest of these 
monarchs in all their proportions and circumstances, there never 
is anything overgrown or huge-looking about them, not to say 
monstrous; and the first exclamation on coming upon a group for 
the first time is usually, “See what beautiful trees!” Their real 
godlike grandeur in the meantime is invisible, but to the loving 
eye it will be manifested sooner or later, stealing slowly on the 
senses like the grandeur of Niagara, or of some lofty Yosemite 
dome. Even the mere arithmetical greatness is never guessed by 
the inexperienced as long as the tree is comprehended from a little 
distance in one harmonious view. When, however, we approach 
so near that only the lower portion of the trunk is seen, and walk 
round and round the wide bulging base, then we begin to wonder 
at their vastness, and seek a measuring rod. 


—Joun Muir, “The New Sequoia Forests of California,” Harpers, November 1878 


Electricity 
From Wood 


A study by J.P.R. Associates for the state 
of Vermont shows that wood-fueled elec- 
trical generation could meet overall 
energy demand in the state on an on- 
going basis. But the costs—capital and 
energy combined—at present tech- 
nological levels run about 20 percent 
higher than oil or coal. The figures 
obtained by the study show the total cost 
in mills per kilowatt-hour as follows: oil, 
32.2; coal, 31.1; wood, 38.4 

The study concluded, however, that 
future increases in the prices of oil and 
coal could make wood competitive very 
quickly. There would also be subsidiary 
advantages—in higher employment, 
keeping energy money within the state— 
that could be expected to make wood- 
fueled electrical generation competitive 
at some point in the future. 

Plans are now under way for a pilot 
project in the state. 


Why Plastic 
Doesn't Work 


The plastic trees of Los Angeles are tan- 
gible symbols of a view of nature which 
coincides with the currently myopic 
premises of environmental law and pol- 
icy. The trees represent nature abstracted 
to pure categories of human need: they 
provide shade, decoration and the aesthe- 
tic semblance of a natural environment. 

What's wrong with plastic trees? The 
question can be answered only tenta- 
tively, but I have responded by expressing 
an ethical impulse toward nature which is 
irreducible to terms of sophisticated self- 
interest. It is an impulse I believe we 
violate when we use “nature surrogates” 
to conceal the wounds we inflict on the 
natural order, thereby anesthetizing our 
aesthetic and ecological sensibilities. 
Even the seemingly innocuous act of sup- 
plementing the inadequacies of nature 
with human artifacts—erecting plastic 
trees where the soil is too poor or shallow 
or the atmosphere too fouled to support 
real vegetation—may transgress the 
imperatives of an emerging environ- 
mental ethic. Much like black lawn-boy 
statuary defacing too many suburban 
yards, plastic trees implicitly reduce the 
entities they portray to terms of service- 
ability, utility, and adornment. Such 
caricatures in turn reinforce the belief that 
the depicted objects exist not for them- 
selves but only to serve superior needs. 
—Laurence H. Trips, “Ways Not to 
Think About Plastic Trees,” Yale Law 
Journal, 1974 
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Unchopping a Tree 


by W. S. Merwin 


Start with the leaves, the small twigs, and 
the nests that have been shaken, ripped, 
or broken off by the fall; these must be 
gathered and attached once again to their 
respective places. It is not arduous work, 
unless major limbs have been smashed or 
mutilated. If the fall was carefully and 
correctly planned, the chances of any- 
thing of the kind happening will have 
been reduced. Again, much depends upon 
the size, age, shape, and species of the tree. 
Still, you will be lucky if you can get 
through this stage without having to use 
machinery. Even in the best of circum- 
stances it is a labor that will make you 
wish often that you had won the favor of 
the universe of ants, the empire of mice, or 
at least a local tribe of squirrels, and could 
enlist their labors and their talents. But 
no, they leave you to it. They have 
learned, with time. This is men’s work. It 
goes without saying that if the tree was 
hollow in whole or in part, and contained 
old nests of bird or mammal or insect, or 
hoards of nuts, or such structures as wasps 
or bees build for their survival, the con- 
tents will have to be repaired where neces- 
sary and reassembled, insofar as possible, 
in their original order, including the shells 
of nuts already opened. With spiders’ 
webs you must simply do the best you can. 
We do not have the spider’s weaving 
equipment, nor any substitute for the 
leaf’s living bond with its point of attach- 
ment and nourishment. It is even harder 
_to simulate the latter when the leaves 
haye once become dry—as they are bound 
to do, for this is not the labor ofa moment. 
Also it hardly needs saying that this is the 
time for repairing any neighboring trees 
or bushes or other growth that may have 
been damaged by the fall. The same rules 
apply. Where neighboring trees were of 
the same species it is difficult not to waste 
time conveying a detached leaf back to 
the wrong tree. Practice, practice. Put 
your hope in that. 

Now the tackle must be put into place, 
or the scaffolding, depending on the sur- 
roundings and the dimensions of the tree. 
It is ticklish work. Almost always it 
involves, in itself, further damage to the 
area, which will have to be corrected later. 
But as you’ve heard, it can’t be helped. 
And care now is likely to save you consid- 
erable trouble later. Be careful to grind 
nothing into the ground. 


W. S. Merwin is a poet. This piece of prose is 
reproduced from The Miner’s Pale Children 
(Atheneum, N.Y.), copyright © 1970 by W. S. 
Merwin, 
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At last the time comes for the erecting 
of the trunk. By now it will scarcely be 
necessary to remind you of the delicacy of 
this huge skeleton. Every motion of the 
tackle, every slight upward heave of the 
trunk, the branches, their elaborately 
reassembled panoply of leaves (now dead) 
will draw from you an involuntary gasp. 
You will watch for a leaf or a twig to be 
snapped off yet again. You will listen for 
the nuts to shift in the hollow limb and 
you will hear whether they are indeed 
falling into place or are spilling in dis- 
order, in which case—or in the event of 
anything else of the kind—operations will 
have to cease, of course, while you correct 
the matter. The raising itself is no small 
enterprise, from the moment when the 
chains tighten around the old bandages 
until the bole hangs vertical above the 
stump, splinter above splinter. Now the 
final straightening of the splinters them- 
selves can take place (the preliminary 
work is best done while the wood is still 
green and soft, but at times when the 
splinters are not badly twisted most of the 
straightening is left until now, when the 
torn ends are face to face with each other). 
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When the splinters are perfectly com- 
plementary the appropriate fixative is 
applied. Again we have no duplicate of 
the original substance. Ours is extremely 
strong, but it is rigid. It is limited to 
surfaces, and there is no play in it. How- 
ever, the core is not the part of the trunk 
that conducted life from the roots up into 
the branches and back again. It was rela- 
tively inert. The fixative for this part is 
not the sameas the one for the outer layers 
and the bark, and if either of these is 
involved in the splintered section they 
must receive applications of the appro- 
priate adhesives. Apart from being incor- 
rect and probably ineffective, the core 
fixative would leave a scar on the bark. 
When all is ready, the splintered trunk 
is lowered onto the splinters of the stump. 
This, one might say, is only the skeleton of 
the resurrection. Now the chips must be 
gathered, and the sawdust, and returned 
to their former positions. The fixative for 


the wood layers will be applied to chips 
and sawdust consisting only of wood. 
Chips and sawdust consisting of several 
substances will receive applications of the 
correct adhesives. It is as well, where 
possible, to shelter the materials from the 
elements while working. Weathering 
makes it harder to identify the smaller 
fragments. Bark sawdust in particular the 
earth lays claim to very quickly. You must 
find your own ways of coping with this 
problem. There is a certain beauty, you 
will notice at moments, in the pattern of 
the chips as they are fitted back into place. 
You will wonder to what extent it should 
be described as natural, to what extent 
man-made. It will lead you on to specula- 
tions about the parentage of beauty itself, 
to which you will return. 

The adhesive for the chips is trans- 
lucent, and not so rigid as that for the 
splinters. That for the bark and its sub- 
cutaneous layers is transparent and runs 
into the fibers on either side, partially 
dissolving them into each other. It does 
not set the sap flowing again but it does 
pay a kind of tribute to the pre- 
occupations of the ancient thoroughfares. 
You could not roll an egg over the joints 
but some of the mine shafts would still be 
passable, no doubt, for the first exploring 
insect who raises its head in the tight 
echoless passages. The day comes when it 
is all restored, even to the moss (now 
dead) over the wound. You will sleep 
badly, thinking of the removal of the 
scaffolding that must begin the next 
morning. How you will hope forsun anda 
still day! 

The removal of the scaffolding or tackle 
is not so dangerous, perhaps, to the sur- 
roundings as its installation, but it 
presents problems. It should be taken 
from the spot piece by piece as it is 
detached, and stored at a distance. You 
have come to accept it there, around the 
tree. The sky begins to look naked as the 
chains and struts one by one vacate their 
positions. Finally the moment arrives 
when the last sustaining piece is removed, 
and the tree stands again on its own. It is 
as though its weight for a moment stood 
on your heart. You listen for a thud of 
settlement, a warning creak deep in the 
intricate joinery. You cannot believe it 
will hold. How like something dreamed it 
is, standing there all by itself. How long 
will it stand there now? The first breeze 
that touches its dead leaves all seems to 
flow into your mouth. You are afraid the 
motion of the clouds will be enough to 
push it over. What more can you do? 
What more can you do? 

But there is nothing more you can do. 

Others are waiting. 

Everything is going to have to be put 
back. 
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THE MAN ON THE CEILING Continued from page 67 
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head against the marble walk of the 
arcade, fear attacked him again, he 
took to flight, he fled from vault to 
vault of the arcades, crossed the river 
on the underside of the bridge’s arch 
and came to rest only on the Jugendstil 
stucco of the hall at 1 

Park Street, fear took hold of him 
and drowned out the state of subdued 
gravity, at least to the degree that he 
succeeded after a few attempts to 
lower himself to his door, to ring the 
bell, but no one 

was at home, he unlocked, dragged 
himself to his room and threw himself 
upon his bed, pressed his eyes shut, 
and longed for sleep, to sleep every- 
thing away, but sleep wouldn’t come, 

fear overran him like water a sta- 
lagmite, oppressed and crushed his 
body, he lay limp on his bed, stripped 
to his nerves. 

It was absurd. Why, he asked him- 
self in despair, why had this prostra- 
tion not occurred an hour earlier in 
the ballroom when it would have 
made sense, when it would have put 
things to rights, why has it happened 
now when I should be packing my 
bare necessities and be off, flee 

as far as my feet will carry me from 
this town run amok, whose streets 
resound with roars from youthful 
throats and then are drowned out by 
others coated with gallons of 

beer, 

he heard for a while his name 
reecho like a bell in the voices of the 
clashing parties and then crack like a 

nut, this noise drove into his 

marrow, and when towards eve- 
ning it was replaced by the screeches 
of the déclassé elements and others, 
who used his name like a ramrod 
against bulletin boards, shop win- 
dows, and the whole political 
system, he knew that he was irrevo- 
cably 

lost, he no longer had the strength 
even to cover his ears, he lay helpless 
on his bed, locked in by his fear like a 
snail in its house, like a caterpillar in 
its cocoon, yes, worse, like a pit ina 
plum, like the carp in 

aspic, waiting for the fourth and 
ultimate noise on which he was count- 
ing with absolute certainty, the merci- 
less, uniform footsteps of hobnailed 
boots, he had no idea that modern 
armies no longer move on 

foot, when he heard the rattling of 
the first caterpillar track, the taut 


spring of his horror catapulted him 
from his bed to the 

floor, where he remained, incap- 
able of any movement, 

he couldn’t even imagine what he 
was going to say once the wall burst, 
the wall that stood between him and 
Park Street, and a wholly impersonal 
armored 

monster entered his quiet room. He 
occupied himself with these tortuous 
thoughts a long time. After the 
armored trucks had left the resort 
section of town and were driving 
along the arcades to the town center, 
he heard the loudspeaker strangely 
distanced even though attached to 
the house (his mother often and 
secretly plugged it with a 

sponge), heard it announce the 
State of Emergency, and one sentence 
literally howled into his ear as though 
someone had turned the volume to 
maximum: 

“Presumed instigators will be pros- 
ecuted. ..” 

He was prepared to recant even his 
own name, suddenly a final 

hope flared up, he hugged it as he 
lay there quite paralyzed as though he 
were never going to move any part of 
his body again, not to mention raising 
himself like a butterfly to the sky and 
overcome the force of gravity, which 
even compels a flying projectile to 
return to earth, he tried to profit by it, 
tried to 

obliterate his gift, and he knew 
something about that. He closed his 
eyes, pressed his teeth together, 
stopped breathing, and mobilized 
and concentrated all reserves of will 
power to wipe away that gift as he had 
formerly wiped away English, the 
ability to write, Prakrit languages, 
and the names of generals and states- 
men, so he remained for several long 
minutes until he ran out of 

oxygen, but he didn’t let go, he was 
determined to lose consciousness if 
necessary, if the onrushing cerebral 
anemia should destroy the blocked 
brain cells, he was well on the way, 
there was a ringing in his ears, he saw 
red, he felt an infinite release and the 
premonition that he had attained his 
end when the 

clatter of breaking glass and an 
almost simultaneous blow on his back 
startled him, and he 

stared, once again flat on the ceil- 
ing, eyes ajar, upon the remains of the 
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Want a truly delicious and nutritious salad 
meal? Minnehaha Wild Rice and these fixings give 


you a quick, refreshing lunch or dinner loaded with 
vitamins A, B, C and protein. 


2 cups hard-boiled eggs (8 medium) coarsely chopped 
2 cups cooked Minnehaha Wild Rice (¥% Ib., uncooked) 
Ys cup wheat germ, 1 cup bean sprouts 
1 green pepper, 2 green onions, 1 tomato, all chopped 
Dressing: blend 1 cup yogurt with 1 teaspoon prepared 
mustard, adding a pinch of salt. 


Lightly toss all ingredients, then gently mix in 
the yogurt dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves, to 
treat 4—6, delightfully. More recipes in every per- 
fect pound of Minnehaha Wild Rice. 
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What is a Jean? The cow- 
boys invented it and the kids 
discovered it. This does not 
mean that you have to be on 
horseback or in your teens to 
enjoy the pleasure of a soft, 
friendly pair of good fitting 
jeans, Nor do your jeans have 
tobe skin tight or completely 
faded and worn through to be 
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jockey or the Jolly Creer Giant himself you will 
find these jeans to be the most comfortable pair of 
slacks you have ever worn. They have a full 1142” 
rise and a trim but roomy seat and thigh. We 
promise...No...we GUARANTEE (money back, 
that aeoeoanne satisfaction. Easily laun- 
dered. $19.95 ppd. 
Special Offer: Buy more than one and save. Simply 
deduct $1.00 for each additional item ordered. 
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acryl pen holder; eraser; sharpener. All fame- 
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lighting fixture’s frosted globe that he 
had shattered in his undirected 
upward flight, no, he could afford no 
illusions, it was 

useless, his gift simply was in him, 
invisible yet invincible like hot-flowing 

magma, it did not let itself be for- 
gotten, not even pumped out, it had 
entered his 

blood and he had to bear his 

lot whatever it might be, unfortu- 
nately he knew it, not the least uncer- 
tainty was granted him, his lot was 
precisely predetermined by the para- 
graph in the Executive Order con- 
cerning the legal prosecution of the 

instigators, what 

use to have been born in an enlight- 
ened century where he was threatened 
neither by a Greek spear nor papal 
instruments of torture. 

A man acclimatizes himself, alas, 
too quickly so that nowadays he 
grows nervous when he merely pic- 
tures an ordinary, common, civilized, 
regularly disinfected 

prison. Lying on the ceiling, he was 
as paralyzed by this thought as he had 
earlier been on the floor although it 
would have meant for him no great 
change since he had spent the last 
months in the voluntary solitary con- 
finement of his room. 

His was a woeful appearance, lying 
there, the conqueror of gravity, at the 
stalks of the smashed light, cowering 
and quivering like a little lap- 

dog who had madea puddle, and so 
literally had he, it glimmered above 
him on the floor between the broken 
pieces of glass because for the first 
time in his life he had 

cried, it was a scene for the gods 
and, even more, a paradisiacal scene 
for the absolutely average 

examiner, who would certainly 
have to conclude that a case like this 
could be taken care of one- 

two-three, however when shortly 
after midnight a police car stopped in 
front of the house, his mother got out 
too, supported by her brother Franti- 
sek Hopner. Descendants of per- 
secuted Lutherans, they had a 
cunning which no one would have 
credited them with, and they led the 
officials to believe that her son was 
hiding in one of the 

organ pipes in the ballroom, it took 
them three hours until they had cut 
the last one with an acetylene 

torch, the mother trusting he had in 
the meanwhile fled to the woods, so 
she was taken to the apartment in a 


calm state of mind, he heard the 
cars and the key, he had all the reason 
in the world to sink to the bottom of 

despair, to collapse into a lamen- 
table bundle of nerves that could have 
been crammed into a 

briefcase, but instead 

he felt to his amazement his quiv- 
ering limbs relax, his pulse steady, his 
mind clear, and the harness of his fear 
drop from him like 

an icicle from the gutter, it was one 
of those inexplicable reactions that 
have such unusual results, such as a 
coward running into a burning house 
to rescue his neighbor’s record player, 
or a nonswimmer saving a 

policeman drowning in a frozen 
river, a reaction by which ordinary 
mortals rise to 

heroism. He was suddenly 

himself again, able to master body 
and soul, and he proved it to himself 
that instant by lowering himself 
effortlessly to the 

carpet, even succeeded in kicking 
the broken pieces of glass swiftly 
under the bed. When they came into 
the room, they found him just as they 
had thought they would find him, 
self-assured, robust, calm, even smil- 
ing, in short, a dangerous 

opponent in every respect, ready to 

defend his truth to the very end, 
to maintain it, preserve it, and pro- 
tect it, and thus he naturally earned 

their respect, they permitted him to 
take leave of his crying mother and 
contrary to orders did not even 

handcuff him after he had given 
them his word he wouldn’t 

float off on the way to the car, he 
begged Uncle Frantisek Hopner to 
provide his mother shelter under the 
parental roof for as long as needed 


cand to replace by his care not only the 


son but also the 
cuckoo-clock, which she loved 
beyond anything, and ignoring every- 
one, unbroken, almost proud, he 
walked ahead of the others into the 
street, which despite the hour resem- 
bled a stadium, he marched througha 
path of applause and whistles, acco- 
ade and abuse, to a police car in 
which he took his seat with as much 
dignity as though the driver had 
asked him where 

he wanted to go, and he left 

1 Park Street, not suspecting that it we 

forever, while the older inhabitants 
converted the younger generation to 
the true faith with a barrage of 
slaps. @ 


MAKING EACH DAY EXTRAORDINARY Continued from page 36 
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ered. Broom, gum cistus, and laven- 
der wet with dew had drenched our 
trouser legs in five minutes. In places 
the undergrowth was so high that 
Hamilcar, who was ahead of me, 
appeared to be swimming. Sometimes 
they closed over him completely. The 
smell of lavender was so strong that 
Jessica looked back suspiciously over 
her shoulder and inquired who was 
eating candy. 

It was about halfway down that we 
came within an inch of losing donkey 
and children. The path, which clung 
perilously to the almost vertical slope, 
was barely wider than a human foot 
at the best of times, but at this point it 
was completely blocked by a large 
broom bush which had grown right 
across it. While attempting to get 
around it, Hamilcar allowed his hind 
legs to slip over the edge. For several 
ghastly moments he scrabbled franti- 
cally in the loose earth while the 
children were suspended over the 
abyss. Then, somehow, he managed 
to get back onto the path. I don’t 
think either Miranda or Jessica knew 
what had happened, and I, for some 
reason, didn’t have hysterics. 

It was a relief to come down, aftera 
night on those rain-swept mountains, 
to the sun-warmed plain where 
Astorga lies. Astorga is one of the five 
famous Spanish cathedral towns on 
the pilgrim route, and we planned to 
take a day off to visit it. We were 
within sight of its twin towers by the 
unprecedentedly early hour of 11 
a.m., and I decided to carry on into 
the town alone, eager for an afternoon 
of sightseeing and, better still, soli- 
tude. My first port of call was not the 
cathedral but the hairdresser, where 
for 40 pesetas (50 cents) I enjoyed the 
luxury of a wash. For the first time in 
three weeks I was able to study my 
face in a mirror more than two inches 
across. It was dirty but shamelessly 
healthy. To my disgust it betrayed 
nothing of the toils and difficulties of 
the summer. 

Three and a half months of steady 
walking followed. They took us all 
across northern Spain, past the mag- 
nificent cathedral cities of Leén and 
Burgos, through the wine town of 
Haro, and brought us by the first week 
of July to the Pass of Roncesvalles, 
where Roland blew his horn and 
where three out of four pilgrim routes 
crossed the Pyrenees. Turning north- 


east, still on the pilgrim way, we set off 
across France, visiting such famous 
places as the 12th-century cloisters at 
Moissac and Conques, with its treasure 
and its golden image of Saint Foy. 
Here at last we left the pilgrims and 
turned east toward Montélimar and 
Hannibal’s route, which we would 
pick up at the Rhone. Always the 
Alps, which we would have to cross, 
lay ahead, and we moved toward 
them through a broiling French sum- 
mer with no small sense of urgency. 
Every day beyond mid-September 
increased the chances that we might 
find the passes blocked by snow. 
Midmorning of September 8 saw us 
swinging briskly up the valley of the 
Ubaye. We were by now averaging 15 
miles a day. The road we were follow- 
ing would soon reach a dead end. It 
led only to the French Alpine Club’s 
refuge at Maljasset and our mule 
track over the Col de Mary. It was at 
this moment that Thomas let go of 
Hamilcar’s leading rein and bent to 
pick up a particularly useful-looking 
stick with which to urge him forward. 
Hamilcar had other ideas. Leaving 
the road, he began to trot down a 
steep bank, tossing Miranda and Jes- 
sica off as he went. They lay in a 
weeping pile, and when we disentan- 
gled them we realized from the pain 
she was in that something was seri- 
ously wrong with Miranda’s elbow. 
Ten hours later she was in the 
operating theater of a clinic at Gap, 
60 miles away. Her arm was broken 
and her elbow dislocated. There was 
no question of any donkey riding for 
two months. For these two months I 
must take her home to England to 
convalesce, leaving Thomas, Andrew, 
Jessica, and our two loyal donkeys to 
continue our unfinished task. It is 
Thomas who continues the story. 


Pee our climb led us to even 
more gentle upland country and 
we saw ahead an unmistakable dip in 
the mountain skyline, the Col de 
Mary. It was the barrier which had 
lain ahead of us all summer, and there 
was nothing now between us and it. 
True, we had still to make the descent 
“of great difficulty” on the Italian 
side, but I nevertheless found it 
scarcely believable that we were going 
to arrive at this climax of our journey 
with such ease. And 10 minutes later 
we did indeed arrive there. The track 
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ran straight over the summit, with 
nothing but a simple wooden board to 
mark the point where it began the 
descent into Italy. 

The big hurdle that had stood 
ahead all summer was now behind us, 
and we could coast easily home. 
Autumn was coming but the weather 
was warm and sunny; in Italy it 
would surely remain fine for the next 
six weeks, which was the most we 
needed. So the three of us set off on 
what, for me, was probably the most 
spectacular and certainly the most 
energetic part of that summer’s walk. 
Spectacular because the mountains of 
northern Italy are some of the most 
beautiful and remote that I have seen, 
and energetic because now at last, 
away from the ubiquitous tarmac of 
France, we would walk for day after 
day on little-used footpaths and 
nearly vertical mule tracks. 

But in one way the fantastic moun- 
tain scenery was the least important 
part of the experience. The Grand 
Canyon, the Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison, the High Sierra of Yosem- 
ite had all been more remarkable 
sights, and no doubt I shall see others 
which are equally superior. Far more 
important was that we were out in this 
landscape, a part of it, feeling its rock 
and earth under our feet as we walked 
and below our hips as we slept, 
breathing its cold morning air and 
hot midday winds, brushing through 
its bushes and eating its wayside 
fruits. And not merely a part of this 
intense and total physical experience 
but a marvelously healthy part. The 
physical act of living seemed no 
longer just a neutral background for 
mere titillating sensations, but a posi- 
tive pleasure in itself. Our well-regu- 
lated diet now seemed almost 
pointless, since our health triumphed 
over whatever we ate, our splendidly 
active metabolisms burning up the lot 
in one glorious crackling bonfire. 

We found it restful to be without 
the exact time. There seemed little 
need to know, since we were usually in 
agreement about when the stages of 
our walk had gone on long enough 
and we needed a rest. 

The romantic idea that the watch- 
less man learns to tell the time by the 
sun is true only ina sense in which it is 
not usually meant. The time he learns 
doesn’t have numbers attached to it 
but events or phases of his day, which 
as a result fall into a more natural 
pattern. We often noticed after our 
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first timeless crossing of the Alps that, 
not being artificially prompted to 
need a meal, our lunch had been late 
in the afternoon, since it was quickly 
followed by darkness. 

I came strongly to support the idea 
that the key technological advance, 
leading to all that is most neurotic 
about Western civilization, was the 
mechanical clock. One has only to 
imagine an office day without clocks 
to realize that they are essential for its 
most disagreeable features. 


remember the blackberries at La 

Crocetta, more luscious and abun- 
dant than I had ever seen (we ate 
them raw, stewed them, turned them 
into jam, and made delicious hot 
blackberry tea from them), the figs at 
Adelano, and the grapes, apples, 
pears, and chestnuts everywhere. 
That autumn these last became our 
staple food, and we contrasted the 
Italian passion for fungi with their 
total neglect (at least in the north) of 
chestnuts. Perhaps these are too 
closely associated with their peasant 
past. Day after day we began by 
collecting them keenly as they lay in 
glistening brown clusters all over the 
track, then gave up because we could 
carry no more. Night after night we 
filled ourselves with them, baked, 
fried in butter and garlic, curried, or 
made into a crude version of créme de 
marrons. That winter in Tuscany, we 
collected seven sacks of them (here 
there was local competition) and 
made chestnut bread, three-fifths 
flour and two-fifths mashed chest- 
nuts, and baked it under red-hot 
ashes; also a dish we named Tuscan 
Delight consisting of a tart case made 
of chestnuts mashed with butter and 
sugar and a filling of “Japanese straw- 
berries,” the round, red fruit of an 
arbutus bush that also grew in profu- 
sion around us. 

Our wayside morality had at first 
been a problem; we were inhibited by 
our childhood conditioning. Apples 
and chestnuts presented no difficulty 
because they lay everywhere un- 
wanted—there were days when I cal- 
culated we munched through 15 
apples each during our three march- 
ing stages. Nor did such things as 
juniper berries, fennel seeds, or mint 
for our daily mint tea. We had 
brought real tea from England, but 
when this was exhausted we needed 
no more the whole summer. Mint tea, 
even with condensed milk, is the most 


refreshing drink I know. But actual 
crops like tomatoes, beans, and sweet 
corn we began by picking only occa- 
sionally and with guilt. Long before 
the summer was over, we had become 
bold gypsies picking from fields wher- 
ever we could, refraining only from 
raiding domestic gardens. 

The first stages of our daily walks 
were always the best; the tedious 
packing complete, rested and ener- 
getic, as the sun rose over valley or 
mountaintop I would feel an opti- 
mism I hadn’t felt since childhood. 
Unknown adventures were ahead 
and, good or bad, I had the strength to 
meet them. Just to walk through such 
beautiful and remote country when 
the rest of the world was asleep was a 
delight in itself. 

This early euphoria corresponded 
for me to the excitement of writing the 
first chapters of a novel; and indeed 
each day formed a parallel, with its 
tedious second stage when I would 
count kilometer posts, just as I 
counted my daily quota of words, 
enthusiasm only gradually returning 
when we reached the halfway point. 
So too, of course, was our whole sum- 
mer’s walk a parallel: the steady 
building up of tiny daily achieve- 
ments into something which amazed 
us by its size; the early excitement of 
Galicia; the slogging in Castile and 
France; the climax of the Alps; and 
now the relaxed cruising to the end. 

Though it was less relaxed than I 
had hoped. Soon after we had turned 
south beyond Genoa, the glorious 
autumn sun turned to days of torren- 
tial rain. From here onward we 
almost literally ran for our winter 
quarters. The final day’s walk was the 
longest of the whole summer—24 
miles—and it was after 10 at night 
when at last, Jessica lolling drunkenly 
in the saddle from tiredness, we 
climbed the hill to our farmhouse. A 
full moon emerged from the clouds to 
welcome us and there, below on the 
plain, we caught our first glittering 
sight of Lake Trasimeno, on the shore 
of which Hannibal had won his vic- 
tory more than 2,000 years before. 


In the summer of 1976, the Chitty-Hinde 
family resumed their donkey trip from Lake 
Trasimeno, Italy to Ancona on the Adriatic, 
took a ferry to Patras, Greece, and followed 
the route of the First Crusade up to Salonika, 
where sickness halted their trip. They found 
a home for their donkeys and returned to 
England by train. @ 
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